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A  birthday  riddle: 

How’s  a  100-year-old  Tennessean 
like  a  10-year-old  from 


100  years  old  this  week,  and 
decade-young  Florida  Space  Coast 
daily,  TODAY,  are  growing  sister 
papers  in  America’s  largest  news- 

Gannett  member  since  1972,  has,^^^^J^ 
over  the  terms  of  15  (J.S.  presidents 
and  21  Tennessee  governors,  never 
shirked  a  fight  for  a  just  cause.  Mor  ever 
lost  its  community  common  sense. 

That’s  kept  it  young. 

Talking  about  young,  the  Cocoa/Cape  Canaveral  area  boasts  one  of 
the  few  newspapers  in  the  United  States  that  has  started  from  scratch  since 
World  War  11  and  thrived.  TODAY,  Florida’s  Space  Age  newspaper,  was  the 
first  paper  delivered  to  the  moon.  On  February  5,  1971.  Today,  it’s  still  one 
of  Florida’s  strongest,  most  innovative  dailies. 

Whatever  their  ages,  all  53  Gannett  newspapers  (in  18  states  and  on 
Guam)  are  old  enough  to  take  care  of  themselves.  And  they  do,  with  whatever 
help  they  want  from  their  Gannett  colleagues. 

Editorially,  though,  they’re  on  their  own.  Because  that’s  the  only 
way  we’d  have  it. 

TODAY 


Gannett 


Finally, 

a  better  world  is  coming. . . 

Less  than  a  year  ago.  The  Times  Union  confronted  the  disease  rather 
than  the  symptom,  a  continuing  series  of  articles  about  44  Holland 
Avenue,  the  main  office  of  The  State  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene 
entitled  “Wasted  Dollars,  Wasted  Lives.” 

The  “Wasted  Dollars,  Wasted  Lives”  articles  were  prepared  by  a  special 
Times  Union  team  consisting  of  R.L.  McManus,  Jr.,  executive  city  editor, 
and  staff  reporters  Gerald  S.  Budgar,  John  Fairhall,  and  Fred  Padula. 

As  a  result  of  the  series,  the  New  York  State  Publishers  Association 
presented  The  Times  Union  with  its  Distinguished  Community  Service 
Award  for  Major  Newspaper  Reporting. 

Represented  by  Hearst  Advertising  Services 

CAPITAL  NEWSPAPERS  GROUP  - ALBANY  NEW  YORK 

Morning  and  Sunday  Times  Union  •  Evening  Knickerbocker  News 


Name, 


With  the  attached  THREE-WAY  CARD  we  believe  that  we  have  made  publication  ordering 
much  easier.  Simply  check  off  the  services  of  your  choice  and  return  the  card  today:  Mail 
remittance  with  order  or,  if  you  prefer,  we  will  send  our  invoice  later. 

Use  This  handy  card  to  order  all  3  of  these 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  PUBLICATIONS . 

Editor  &  Publisher  published »eekiy 

The  weekly  news  magazine  of  the  newspaper  community — editorial,  advertising,  production,  etc. 

E&P  Market  Guide  published  November  1975 

Exclusive  data  and  statistics,  individual  market  surveys  of  all  daily  newspaper  markets. 


Tear  Here 


BCKr*  Year  IbOOK  published  April  1976 
Directory  of  U.S.  and  foreign  newspaper,  personnel,  related  data.  560  pages. 


Please  send  me: 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  weekly  news  magazine  of  the  newspaper  community 
**□  one  year,  $1  5.00  □  two  years,  $27.00  □  three  years,  $36.00 

*E&P  YEAR  BOOK  —  Encyclopedia  of  the  Newspaper  Industry 
□  1976  edition,  525.00  ;n.‘i  -opy  □  Bulk  orders  (5  or  more)  S22.00  ea . 


□  1976  edition,  525.00  .opy  □  Bulk  orders  (5  or  more)  522.00  ea . 

No.  of  Copies 

*E&P  MARKET  GUIDE —Exclusive  Data  on  Newspaper  Markets 

□  1976  edition,  $25.00  per  copy.  □  Bulk  orders  (5  or  more)  $22.00  ea . 

No.  of  Copies 


Company . Position. 


Address 


HOME  ADDRESS 

BILL  MY  COMPANY 


OFFICE  ADDRESS 

PAYMENT  ENCLOSED 


’Payment  with  order  saves  mailing  charge 
‘U.S.  and  Canada  Only.  All  other  countries  $35.00  a  year. 


Order  these  3  Editor  &  Publisher  publications  today. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Current  news  of  the  newspaper 
industry,  informative  features 
on  newspaF>er  publishing  and 
advertising;  complete  coverage 
of  editorial,  advertising,  and 
business  departments  .  .  .  plus 
news  of  syndicates,  equipment, 
related  fields  $15.00  per  year. 
f52  issues) 


1976  MARKET  GUIDE 

Exclusive  data  on  daily  news¬ 
paper  markets;  1976  estimates 
of  population,  retail  sales,  and 
income;  extensive  detailed  indi¬ 
vidual  market  surveys  for  over 
1,500  U.S.  and  Canadian  daily 
newspaper  markets.  Data  on 
retailing  and  other  factors.  $25. 
per  copy.  (500  pages) 


1976  E&P  YEAR  BOOK 

Approx.  560  pages-di  rectory  of 
all  U.S.  and  Canadian  dailies 
with  names  of  executives  and 
editors;  circulation,  ad  rates, 
etc.  Lists  of  U.S.  and  Canadian 
weeklies,  foreign  newspapers, 
syndicates,  news  services,  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies,  and  repre¬ 
sentatives.  $25.  per  copy. 


MAIL  THE  ORDER  CAROS  BILOW—NO  POSTAGE  NECESSARY  IN  U.S. 


RRST  CLASS 
Pormit  No.  172 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

BUSINESS  REPLY  MAIL 

No  Poetage  Stamp  Neoemaiy  If  Mailed  In  die  Untied  Stalea 

... 

Postage  will  be  paid  by 


Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Avenue 
New  York,  N.Y. 10022 


To  keep  up  with  changing  times,  the  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate 
launched  24  new  features  In  the  last  12  months,  got  seven  more  by 
adoption  . . .  fresh  features  talking  to  today,  looking  to  tomorrow, 
aiming  to  keep  you . . . 


I  Inrlll^inn  t'Kin  nm  m  nn  nuno*  GEORGIE  ANNE  GEYER  measures  national  events  by 
LI^LlDTillLj  Tllbi  U^illiUll  ■  the  female  ethic  ■  ...  PAUL  JACOBS,  angry  radical. 

explodes  big  stories  . . .  RON  HENDREN  views  Washington  through  unjaundiced  young  eyes  . . .  JIM  FITZGERALD 
spouts  off  like  a  midwest  curmudgeon  . . .  MARK  RUSSELL  throws  spitballs  at  politicians  . . .  CHARLIE  BARSOTTI 
busts  blocks  with  his  one-column  “BROADSIDES". 


ror  tnP  Tnoapril  tami  U  DaOPS:  SOLOMON.  M  D  .  makes  house  cans  with  the 

I  ui  I  ■  lu  '"‘-"-■w  latest  in  medicine  .  .  REX  MEDICA  tells  fascinating 

things  about  Drugs  Your  Doctor  Prescribes  .  .  .  CLEVELAND  AMORY  gets  wild  quotes  from  “his  people,”  the  ce¬ 
lebrities  .  .  .  THE  ROPER  POLL  gauges  lifestyles  and  the  human  spirit  in  the  nation  today  .  .  .  “DEAR  MOTHER 
EARTH"  touched  off  the  indoor  plant  mania  .  .  .  SUSAN  DEITZ  plays  mother  confessor  to  50  million  single  people 
. . .  SUSAN  DART  plies  you  with  gourmet  natural  foods. 


LriTTIl  re  Tnp  ^nrl3l  l*  "the  dumplings"  are  stout  champions  of  mar- 
■U1ll4b9  TUl  lULlDLJa  igyg  “CAPITOL  GAINS"  lampoons 

government  with  devastating  gags  .  .  .  "THE  GREAT  ATOMIC  AFTERMATH  &  FRESH 
FRUIT  FESTIVAL"  is  the  most  original  comic  strip  of  the  year  . . .  more  coming! 


■  And  our  new  etc.  service  (exceptionally  timely  copy)  which  has  provided 
**  newspapers  exclusively  with  “best  sellers"  serializations  like  “Total  Fitness,” 
“Julia  Child’s  Kitchen,”  Leo  Durocher's  “Nice  Guys  Finish  Last,”  “Russia;  The  People  & 
the  Power,”  Mike  McGrady’s  “Kitchen  Sink  Papers,”  "How  to  .  .  .,”  "Kate,”  Sally 
Quinn's  “We’re  Going  to  Make  You  a  Star,”  “San  Francisco  Diet,”  “A  Year  of  Beauty  & 
Health”  by  Vidal  and  Beverly  Sassoon,  “Eight  is  Enough,”  James  Jones’  “World  War  II,” 
Charles  Chaplin’s  “My  Life  in  Pictures,”  “Doris  Day,”  and  coming  soon;  “Behind  Closed 
Doors,”  a  block-buster  by  the  top  agent  for  sports  stars. 


But  you  don't  have  to  be  new  to  be 


Consider  some  ever-young  older  names,  like  BUCHWALD,  OLIPHANT,  OMARR, 
KITMAN,  SHEINWOLD,  LURIE,  CONRAD,  INTERLANDI,  FRITCHEY,  HESSE, 
HAYNIE,  BRADEN,  LERNER,  DRUMMOND.  COUSINS.  FALKNER,  CHESHIRE, 
BRADFORD.  JENNIFER,  STARE,  MURRAY.  WONDERWORD,  FARRAR.  CELEBRITY 
COOKBOOK,  TODAY’S  CHUCKLE,  YANKEE  DOODLES,  LOVE  IS  .  .  .,  MR. 
TWEEDY,  SMART  CHART.  PUNCH.  LEARY.  NOFZIGER,  LUTHER,  RAFFERTY, 
HARVEY.  MOSCOWITZ,  WINSHIP,  THIMMESCH,  RITZ  .  .  .  Enough  of  this  name- 
dropping,  it’s  time  to  get  moving! 

For  the  mark  of  excellence.  In  features,  call: 


£os  Angeles  3imes 

&VTlDICflT£ 


THOMAS  B.  DORSEY,  director  and  editor 
TIMES  MIRROR  SQUARE  •  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA •  90053 
(213)  625-2345  •  TOLL  FREE  (800)  421-8266 


Converting  To  DKitho® 

Or  Offsel?...ll  So.  We  urge  Ydu 
To  Read  The  Following 


If  you  are  making  the  “big  switch”  to  Di-Litho  or  offset.  Western  Litho 
Plate  offers  you  a  service  that  guarantees  a  smooth  changeover  and  a 
trouble-free  plateroom  operation. 

Having  been  active  in  the  plateroom  conversions  of  many  metropolitan 
newspapers  that  have  gone  offset  in  recent  years.  Western  is  in  a  position 
to  offer  the  most  experienced  technical  assistance  in  the  industry. 
And ...  we  want  to  work  with  you  during  your  preliminary  planning  through 
start-up  — until  you  feel  comfortable  in  the  handling  of  your  new  plateroom. 
Timing  is  one  of  the  most  important  elements  of  your  conversion  and 
Western  makes  every  effort  to  conform  to  your  schedule.  We  feel  that 
during  this  critical  period  we  can  eliminate  at  least  one  problem,  the  plate¬ 
room,  by  actually  taking  this  responsibility  off  your  hands,  thus  giving 
you  the  opportunity  to  concentrate  on  the  many  other  aspects  of  conversion. 

LET  WESTERN  LAY  OUT  YOUR  PLATEROOM 

Western  Litho  Plate’s  engineering  department  will  lay  out  and  design  your 
plateroom  for  you.  As  part  of  this  service  we  will  provide  you  with  a  scale 
drawing  showing  where  each  piece  of  equipment  should  be  placed,  based 
upon  your  specific  requirements  and  your  available  space. 

LET  WESTERN  TRAIN  YOUR  PEOPLE... 

IN  OUR  LAB  AND  AT  YOUR  FACILITY 

Western  Litho  Plate’s  fecilities  contain  a  laboratory  in  which  your  electri¬ 
cal  and  maintenance  people  can  learn  more  about  Western’s  plate  processing 
equipment  with  a  hands-on  training  program.  Western  will  also  hold 
training  sessions  within  your  facilities,  teaching  your  plateroom  personnel 
all  about  plates,  chemicals,  and  machinery  and  how  to  spot  potential 
problems. 

HERE  IS  A  BRIEF  DESCRIPTION  OF  WESTERN 
PRODUCTS  ESPECIALLY  DESIGNED  FOR 
YOUR  NEWSPAPER  PLATEROOM  OPERATION 

PUNCH-COATER  MODEL  SP-3,  especially  designed  for  the  newspaper 
industry,  your  solution  to  plate  processing  bottlenecks. 

THE  WESTERN  LITH-X-POZER,  the  leading  automated  plate-exposing 
machine  in  the  newspaper  industry  today. 

THE  WESTERN  UTHOPLATER,  the  most  versatile  and  advanced  plate 
processor  on  the  market,  available  in  two  newspaper  models. 

THE  WESTERN  UTHOCOATER,  an  economical  roller  coater  which  is 
ideal  for  any  plateroom  operation. 

THE  PLATE  PUNCH,  a  small  punch  used  as  auxiliary  equipment  in  many 
plants  and  as  primary  equipment  in  smaller  operations. 

Whatever  your  needs  in  plateroom  equipment.  Western  can  assist  you  in 
the  selection  and  provide  you  with  the  right  choice. 

For  your  FREE  Package  of  Information  on 
Plateroom  Conversion  fill  out  and  mail  this  coupon  to 
Western  Litho  Plate,  3433  Tree  Court  Industrial  Blvd., 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  63122 -Atten:  Don  Holmes 
or  Phone  Toll  Free  800-325-3310 


Please  send  me  my  package  of  Plateroom  Conversion  Information. 

NAME - 

TITLE _ 

COMPANY _ 

ADDRESS - 

CITY _ STATE _ ZIP _ 

UlO/TGf fl  LITHO  PLATE  IIVII 

3433  TREE  COURT  INDUSTRIAL  BLVD  .  ST  LOUIS.  MO  63122  •  PHONE  TOIL  FREE  800  325  3310 
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APRIL 

12-15 — American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Shoreham,  Washington, 
DC. 

15 —  Newspaper  Comics  Council,  Shoreham  Americana,  Washington, 
DC. 

16 —  Maine  Press  Association,  U.  of  Maine,  Orono. 

19-21 — Conference  for  Newspaper  in  the  Classroom  Program  Develop¬ 
ment.  Sponsored  by  ANPA  Foundation.  Cosmopolitan  Hotel,  Denver, 
Colorado. 

19 — National  Cartoonists  Society,  Reuben  Awards  dinner.  Plaza  Hotel, 
New  York. 

22- 24 — Nebraska  Press  Association,  Hilton,  Omaha,  Neb. 

23- 24 — New  Jersey  Press  Association  advertising  conference,  Hyatt, 

Cherry  Hill,  N.J. 

24- 25 — Kansas  Newspaper  Advertising  Association,  Highland  Manor, 

Great  Bend,  Kan. 

24- 26 — Nevada  State  Press  Association,  Lovelock,  Nev. 

25- 27 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foundation 

newspaper  institute  advertising  seminar,  Sheraton,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
25-27 — Northern  States  Circulation  Managers,  Sheraton-Inn  Northwest, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

27 —  Canadian  Press  Annual  Meeting,  Royal  York,  Toronto,  Ont. 

28 —  New  England  AP  News  Executives  Association,  Marriott  Inn,  Newton, 
Mass. 

29 —  International  Circulation  Managers  Association  Legal  Symposium, 
Waldorf-Astoria,  N  Y. 

29-30 — Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Royal  York, 
Toronto,  Ont. 

29-May  1 — Illinois  Press  Association,  Southern  Illinois  University,  Ed- 
wardsville.  III. 

29- May  1 — Southern  Short  Course  in  News  Photography  of  the  North 

Carolina  Press  Photographers  Association,  Center  for  Continuing 
Education,  Appalachian  State  University,  Boone,  N.C. 

30- May  1 — Virginia  Press  Association  Old  Dominion  advertising  confer¬ 

ence,  Ramada,  Charlottesville,  Va. 

MAY 

2- 4 — Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Saw  Mill  Creek,  Sandusky. 

3- 5— American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  annual  convention, 

Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  N.Y. 

3 — Overseas  Press  Club  awards  dinner,  Biltmore  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

3 — Associated  Press  annual  meeting,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  N.Y. 

6-8 — Association  of  American  Editorial  Cartoonists,  Statler  Hilton, 
Washington,  D.C. 

8 — Ohio  Press  Women,  Mohican  State  Lodge,  Loudonville,  Ohio. 

10-12 — International  Press  Institute  Assembly,  Bellevue  Stratford  Hotel, 
Philadelphia. 

12-14 — Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association, 
Calgary,  Canada. 

12-15— American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies,  Greenbrier  Hotel, 
White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.Va. 

12- 15 — National  Association  of  Advertising  Publishers,  annual  conven¬ 

tion  &  exposition,  Fairmont,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

13- 15 — Florida  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives,  Carlton  House,  Or¬ 

lando. 

16-19 — New  York  State  Circulation  Management  Association,  Holiday  Inn, 
Grand  Island,  New  York. 

16-19 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers,  Spring 
Conference,  del  Coronoado  Hotel,  San  Diego. 

16-19 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Statler-Hilton, 
Washington,  D  C. 

18-21 — Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  annual  convention.  The  Lodge, 
Vail,  Colorado. 

18-21 — International  Advertising  Association  World  Advertising  Con¬ 
gress,  Buenos  Aires  Sheraton,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. 

18-22 — Inter-American  Association  of  Music  Critics,  first  congress.  Pan 
American  Union,  Washington,  D.C. 

20-21 — Allied  Publishers'  Annual  Spring  Meeting,  The  Admiralty,  Port 
Ludlow,  Washington. 

20 — Advertising  Research  Foundation,  Hyatt  Regency  O’Hare,  O’Hare  In¬ 
ternational  Airport,  Chicago. 
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In  times  like  these, 
why  are  so  many  people  paying 
a  little  more  to  get  a  Zenith? 


The  answer  is  value.  Today  it’s  more  3.  Sharp  picture  performance  year  after  6.  Uses  less  power.  Some  older 


important  than  ever.  And  Zenith  value 
is  greater  than  ever,  for  a  lot 
of  good  reasons.  \ 

1.  Best  Picture.  The  heart  of  every  i 
Zenith  color  TV  is  the  patented 
Chromacolor  picture  tube,  with  a 
QUESTioNTirTgen  Icvel  of  brightness, 
i  rrlnd°s'you%“'famV  contrast,and  sharp  detdil 
that  set  a  new  standard 
for  the  TV  industry. 

It’s  not  surprising, 
then,  that  in  the  latest 
opinion  survey  of 
independent  TV 
service  technicians. 
Zenith  was  selected 
afiuin  for  best  picture, 
more  than  any  other 
brand.  . 

2.  Fewest  repairs.  In  * 
the  same  nationwide 
survey.  Zenith  was 
selected  as  needing 
fewest  repairs.  By 
more  than  two-to-one 
over  the  next  best 
brand  (38%  to  15%). 
Whether  you  buy  a 
console  or  portable, 
today’s  Zenith  is 
designed  to  bring  you 
years  of  dependable 
viewing  enjoyment. 


year  from  Zenith’s  Electronic 
Video  Guard  Tuner. 
i  moving  wSOS  j 

I  ^parts  to  wear  out  or  *  n 

I  contacts  to  corrode,  [| 

IP  ■  your  picture  stays 

sharp  far  longer  than  with 
conventional  mechanical  tuners. 

4.  Zoom  instant  close-up.  Another 
Zenith  exclusive.  Just  press  the 
Zoom  button  on  a  Zenith  Space 
Command*  1000— and  the  Zoom 
picture  is  50%  larger.  While 
Zoom  is  available  on  19"  and  25" 

diagonal  sets,  every  Zenith 
yv  Space  Command  lets  you 
change  channels  and  turn 
the  set  on  or  off  from  across 
mm  fM  room. 

W  W  5. 100%  Solid-State 

m  reliability.  Every  Zenith 

■  Chromacolor  1 1  has 

a  rugged,  100%  ^ _ 

solid-state  chassis  ^ 

needed. 


sets  actually  use  as  much  power 
as  it  takes  to  light  five  75-watt 
lightbulbs.  But  Zenith 
Chromacolor  II  uses  less  power 
than  it  takes  to  tight  two.  That’s 
64%  less  power. 

7.  Protection  against  power  surges. 

0Even  small  changes  in 
household  voltage  can 
hurt  picture  perform¬ 
ance.  Larger  changes 
can  even  damage  sets. 
But  every  Zenith  is 
protected  by  the  patented  Power 
Sentry  system.  It  guards  against 
power  surges  you  might  not  even 
notice. 

8.  We  built  it.  We  back  it.  The 
record  speaks  for  itself.  But  if  it 
should  ever  happen  that  a  Zenith 
doesn’t  live  up  to  your  expecta¬ 
tions— or  if  you’d  like  survey 
details  — write  to:  Vice  President, 
Consumer  Affairs,  Zenith 
Radio  Corporation, 

1 900  N .  Austin  A ve., 
r*  Chicago,  11.  60639. 


Note  Answers  total 
over  100%  due  to 
multiple  responses. 


r  '  Pictured  below:  The  Malaga 
*  25"  diagonal  Model  G4768P 
and  The  Seabreeze  1 3"  diagonal 
Model  G3420W.  Simulated  TV 
pictures  and  wood  finishes. 


QUESTION:  In 

gen- 

eral,  of  the  color  TV 

brands  you  are  famil- 

lar  with,  which  would 

you  say  has  the  best 

overall  picture? 

i 

ANSWERS: 

ZENITH 

36% 

Brand  A . 

20°/c 

Brand  B  . 

lOA. 

Brand  C  . 

7% 

Brand  D 

6%  i 

Brand  E . 

3%  ! 

Brand  F 

2%  : 

1  Brand  G . 

2%  ; 

!  Brand  H . 

2% 

Brand  1 . 

1% 

1  Other  Brands 

3% 

1  About  Equal . 

11% 

Don  t  Know 

4% 

QUESTION:  In  gen 

eral.  of  the  Color  TV 

brands  you  are  famil- 

lar  with,  which  one 

1  would  you 

say 

requires  the  fewest 

1  repairs? 

ANSWERS: 

ZENITH 

38% 

1  Brand  A . 

.  15% 

1  Brand  C . 

8% 

{  Brand  D . 

,  4% 

Brand  B 

.  3”/o 

Brand  . 

.  2% 

Brand  F . 

.  2% 

Brand  E . 

.  2% 

Brand  G . 

.  1% 

Brand  H 

1% 

Other  Brands 

4% 

About  Equal 

.  14% 

Don't  Know 

9”/« 

The  quality  goes  in  before  the  name  goes  on? 


In  these  times  ot  high  costs  it’s  good  to  know . . . 

ACB’s  Checking 
Proof  Service 
still  costs  less- 

costs  less  than 
doing  it  yourself! 

ACB’s  Checking  Proof  Service  is  still  a  SAVINGS 
TO  PUBLISHERS — not  an  extra  expense.  (Some 
papers  say  it  would  cost  them  two  to  four  times  as 
much  to  do  it  themselves!) 

The  reasons?  HIDDEN  COSTS — all  the  people 
and  paperwork  complexities  that  add  up  to  a  lot 
more  than  just  “tear  sheets.”  No  wonder  virtually 
all  U.S.  dailies  prefer  the  economy  of  ACB  Check¬ 
ing  Service.  Consider .  .  . 

ACB  gives  you  not  only  lower  cost,  but  a  more 
complete  service  than  any  paper  itself  can  provide. 

ACB  checks  and  forwards  every  national  ad  in  your 
paper,  automatically,  to  the  agency  or  advertiser. 
(Certain  local  tearsheets  are  serviced,  too.) 

So  ACB  saves  you  overhead,  time,  energy  and 
money — in  record-keeping,  collecting  pages, 
handling  requests,  typing,  mailing,  postage,  and  all 
the  detail  of  it. 

ACB  is  able  to  do  all  this  for  you  at  lower  cost 
because  of  our  related  services  which  have  been 
developed  and  sold  to  manufacturers  and  agen¬ 
cies.  Services  such  as  Newspaper  Advertising 
Research  and  Cooperative  Advertising  Administra¬ 
tion — all  of  tremendous  value  to  the  newspaper 
industry. 

It’s  good  to  remember  that  our  old  news  is  still 
the  best  news  about  the  cost  of  checking  proof 
service. 

THE  ADVERTISING 
CHECKING  BUREAU,  Inc. 

Call  your  nearest  ACB  office — 353  Park  Avenue  South,  New  York,  New  York 
10010,  Phone  212/685-7300  •  434  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  llllhois 
60605,  Phone  312/922-2841  •  941  North  High  Street.  Columbus,  Ohio  43201, 
Phone  614/294-4761  •  52  South  Second  Street,  Memphis,  Tennessee  38103, 
Phone  901/526-3281  •  20  Jones  Street.  San  Francisco,  California  94102, 
Phone  415/626-6546 


CATCH-lines 


By  Lenora  Williamson 


THE  BICENTENNIAL  WATCH — Guess  who  ordered  one  by 
newspaper  coupon.  No  less  than  J.  Paul  Getty  Sr.,  who 
wanted  the  watch  advertised  by  a  California  mail  order 
house  sent  to  him  in  England.  Getty  had  clipped  the 
coupon  from  the  National  Enquirer,  according  to  the  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  San  Francisco  house. 

*  *  * 


SECOND  CAREER  CHOICE— Bill  Gold  relates  in  “The 
District  Line”  for  the  Washington  Post  that  a  friend  who 
retired  recently  is  already  tired  of  being  asked,  “So  what 
are  you  doing  now?”  So,  the  other  night  in  the  tap  room  of 
the  National  Press  Club,  the  fellow  announced:  “Why  can’t 
I  make  people  understand  that  I  retired  to  loaf,  not  to 
begin  work  elsewhere?  The  only  job  I’d  consider  at  this 
point  is  being  press  agent  for  Howard  Hughes.” 

But  now,  with  the  death  of  the  mystery  recluse  and  all 
the  columns  and  columns  of  obit  and  photos  across  the 
land,  that  retiree  will  have  to  fine  another  line  to  em¬ 
phasize  his  point. 

*  *  * 

IN  HIS  YELLOW,  COMPACT  CAR,  Bill  McKay  transports 
100  daily  copies  of  the  Ithaca  (N.Y.)  Journal  to  a  14-story 
apartment  building  for  the  elderly,  goes  to  the  top  floor  by 
elevator  and  works  his  way  down,  getting  papers  to  cus¬ 
tomers  in  about  20  minutes. 

The  current  Gannetteer  reports  that  McKay  got  his  job 
by  the  direct  expedient  of  asking  Neil  Collins  (now  control¬ 
ler  of  The  Saratogian  of  Saratoga  Springs)  for  a  news- 
papercarrier’s  job.  “I’m  not  interested  in  the  money,  just 
the  exercise,”  he  explained. 

McKay  was  honor  guest  at  a  party  given  recently  by 
circulation  manager  Philip  K.  Hanna  and  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  Charles  R.  Holcomb.  The  occasion  was  his  80th 
birthday. 

Bill  and  his  wife  Mary  live  in  another  apartment  build¬ 
ing  for  the  elderly,  but  he  won’t  deliver  papers  there.  “I 
don’t  believe  in  having  my  neighbors  as  customers.” 

♦  ♦  * 


ELECTION  NOTE — “Once  I  worked  on  a  paper  that  was 
putting  on  a  big  campaign  to  get  people  to  register  and 
vote,”  recalls  Joe  Browne  in  his  “Our  Towne”  column  for 
the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette.  “And  then  the  publisher  found 
out  that  most  of  his  executives,  reporters  and  business 
employes  weren’t  registered.”  Oh,  was  he  burning! 

“But  he  shouldn’t  have  been  surprised.  Because  news¬ 
paper  people  are  just  as  lax  in  registering  and  voting  as 
are  clergymen,  university  professors,  civics  teachers,  scien¬ 
tists  . . .  and  just  about  anybody  you  can  name  . . .”  Browne 
went  on  in  his  column  lecture  on  voting. 

*  * 

IT’S  PRACTICALLY  A  FULL  TIME  CAREER  being  Carl 
Bernstein’s  friend.  Richard  Cohen  gets  invited  to  lunch  by 
newspaper  and  magazine  types  writing  about  Bernstein 
and  Woodward  and  gets  calls  from  Time,  Newsweek  and 
even  Bernstein’s  mother  asking  for  that  unlisted  phone 
number. 

It’s  gone  so  far  that  Cohen  imagines  the  story  that  would 
appear  in  the  Post  if  he  were  killed  by  a  truck  while  cros¬ 
sing  15th  Street  NW:  “A  Washington  Post  reporter  and 
close  friend  of  Carl  Bernstein  was  killed  by  a  truck  yester¬ 
day  while  crossing  the  street.  Bernstein,  reached  by  his 
answering  service,  said  he  was  ‘anguished’  by  the  loss  of 
his  friend.  He  noted  that  his  friend  did  not  appear  in  the 
movie  version  of  ‘All  the  President’s  Men’  that  will  open 
Sunday  in  Washington,  nor  was  he  mentioned  in  the 
paperback  version  of  the  book  that  is  soon  to  be  reissued. . . 
Woodward,  reached  at  home,  said  Bernstein  would  speak 
for  the  two  of  them  . . .” 

*  *  * 

FAREWELL  PARTY — Gene  Hunter,  associate  editor  of  the 
Honolulu  Advertiser,  died  recently  while  waiting  to  see  a 
heart  specialist — and  in  the  obituary  he  had  written 
against  that  day,  he  said  he  wanted  no  funeral.  Instead  he 
wanted  to  pay  for  a  party  for  his  friends.  His  ashes  were  to 
be  scattered  over  the  Pacific  without  ceremony,  and  $200 
from  his  estate  set  aside  for  the  party. 
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how  to 
sell  by 
knowing 


i^hQ’s  ma 

ST.  LQlJiS 

Reach  the  right  audience  with  our  D.A  J.A.  Bank 


Put  our  D.A.T.A.  (Demographics  And 
Target  Audiences)  computer  to  the 
test.  Get  detailed  “Markets-ln-Focus” 
audience  information  for  the  most  ef¬ 
fective,  practical  St.  Louis  newspaper 
schedule  to  sell  your  particular  prod¬ 
uct.  Fast.  Thorough.  Objective.  And, 
D.A.T.A.  can  talk  total  media  mix,  too! 

Call,  so  the  Earlybird’s  D.A.T.A.  com¬ 
puter  can  help  you.  Walter  Schwartz, 
Manager,  General  Advertising  314/ 
342-1448  or  Frank  Zundel,  Manager^ 
Retail  Advertising  314/342-1451. 
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Imported  tires  and  newsprint 

One  more  headache  is  being;  added  to  those  already  plagu¬ 
ing  newspaper  publishers.  A  Supreme  Court  decision  involv¬ 
ing  imported  automobile  tires  has  opened  the  way  for  state 
ad  valorem  taxes  on  newsprint,  according  to  legal  experts. 

The  case  of  Michelin  Tire  Corporation  v.  W.  L.  Wages,  Tax 
Commissioner,  was  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  on  Jan. 
13,  1976.  The  case  involved  a  challenge  to  the  constitu¬ 
tionality,  under  the  Import-Export  clause  of  the  U.  S.  Con¬ 
stitution,  of  a  nondiscriminatory  ad  valorem  state  property 
tax  imposed  on  imported  tires  and  tubes  which  had  not  been 
removed  from  their  original  shipping  cartons,  but  which 
were  maintained  as  inventory  in  petitioner’s  wholesale 
distribution  warehouse  in  Gwinnett  County,  Georgia. 

The  Supreme  Court  upheld  the  tax  in  question,  and,  in 
doing  so,  overturned  Lou'  v.  Austin  (1871)  which  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  interpretted  to  prohibit  any  tax  on  imported 
goods  so  long  as  they  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  importer, 
in  the  form  and  shape  in  which  they  were  brought  into  the 
country. 

According  to  attorneys  for  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  the  holding  in  Michelin  Tire  is  very 
significant  inasmuch  as,  in  the  absence  of  a  Congressional 
exemption  applied  to  a  particular  brand  of  import,  states 
may  now  impose  ad  valorem  property  taxes  on  any  goods — 
including  newsprint — imported  into  a  state,  county  or 
municipality,  so  long  as  the  tax  is  not  discriminatorially 
applied  to  imports  vis-a-vis  locally  manufacturer  goods.  An 
ad  valorem  tax  which  is  imposed  on  the  common  mass  of 
property  in  the  state,  and  thereby  applies  in  like  manner  to 
imported  goods  and  locally  manufactured  goods,  is  per- 
missable,  according  to  the  lawyers. 

Seventy  percent  of  the  newsprint  consumed  in  the  U.  S. — 
almost  seven  million  tons — is  manufactured  outside  of  the 
country  and  imported  duty  free.  The  historical  record  and 
the  reasons  for  that  exemption  should  offer  a  sound  basis  for 
Congress  to  provide  the  tax  exemption  to  which  the  lawyers 
refer. 

Here  we  go  again! 

The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Alcoholism  and  Narcotics  is 
holding  hearings  on  the  advertising  of  alcoholic  beverages 
and  its  impact  on  alcohol  abuse.  A  ban  on  such  advertising 
has  been  proposed. 

Proponents  of  such  legislation  visualize  a  link  between 
advertising  and  alcoholism.  They  probably  believe,  also, 
that  if  advertising  of  automobiles  were  prohibited  it  would 
reduce  the  number  of  deaths  on  the  highways. 
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Letters 

INDIVIDUAL  THING 

I  am  astonished  at  the  letter  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  your  publication  March  20 
from  Mr.  Gene  E.  Malott,  publisher  of 
the  Burlingame  (Calif.)  Boutique  Vil¬ 
lager.  His  premise  is  that  because  he  has 
contributed  $100.00  to  the  Nebraska  De¬ 
fense  Fund  that  this  is  the  basis  for  the 
pro  rata  contributions  of  much  larger 
newspapers. 

1  think  that  what  Mr.  Malott  should 
understand  is  that  every  newspaper  and 
every  newspaper  group  makes  contribu¬ 
tions  on  the  basis  of  their  assessment  and 
the  values. 

He  is  critical  of  the  Harte-Hanks  or¬ 
ganization  for  announcing  their  efforts  to 
increase  their  profits,  and  yet  1  would 
consider  that  he  might  be  equally  in¬ 
terested  in  increasing  his  profits. 

What  I  am  suggesting  to  Mr.  Malott 
and  to  the  newspaper  industry  is  that  we 
must  individually  as  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  look  at  the  community  interests, 
the  state  interests,  the  world  interests, 
and  make  available  those  funds  which  we 
can. 

John  H.  Lunney 
(Lunney  is  vicepresident,  Lesher  News¬ 


papers.) 
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ZCROINS  IN  A  LITTLE  BIT  AAORE. 


ANTI-ILLITERACY 

Many  newspaper  executives  must  be 
pondering  ways  to  stem  the  tide  of  de¬ 
clining  circulation.  A  report  in  the 
January  17  edition  of  editor  &  publisher 
stated  that  newspaper  circulation  was 
down  1 .35  per  cent  in  the  past  year  in  the 
United  States. 

In  view  of  the  circulation  problem,  it 
struck  me  the  other  day  that  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  could  consider  a  nation¬ 
wide  anti-illiteracy  campaign  to  increase 
circulation  potential.  A  recent  survey 
showed  that  one  out  of  every  five  adult 
Amercans  is  functionally  illiterate. 

As  a  first  step  in  such  a  campaign,  the 
newspaper  industry  could  sponsor  a 
high-level  national  symposium,  bringing 
together  experts  in  the  educational,  med¬ 
ical,  governmental  and  other  fields,  to 
consider  ways  to  improve  literacy. 

John  J.  Spano,  Sr. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

♦  ♦  * 

CONTENT  TO  LOSE? 

Whatever  happened  to  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  newspapers  to  at  least  hold  their 
circulation  figures  after  a  price  increase? 
More  and  more  papers  seem  to  be  con¬ 
tent  to  lose  “only  a  couple  thousand,” 
etc.  Are  we  in  such  bad  shape  that  we 
now  brag  that  we  have  “lost  less  then 
any  of  our  competitors?” 

Shouldn’t  we  be  setting  goals  of  at 
least  holding  our  figures  after  a  price  in¬ 
crease  and  then  doing  everything  possi¬ 
ble  to  do  just  that?  Without  a  positive 
attitude  it  won’t  be  too  long  until  the 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  YEARBOOK  “letter  from 

the  editor”  will  be  entitled  “Daily 

Newspapers  Only  Lost _ Last 

Year.” 

Thank  God  there  are  still  publishers 
like  Tom  McMahon,  my  former  pub¬ 
lisher  in  Norwich,  New  York.  His  goal 


was  to  at  least  hold  circulation  when  in¬ 
creasing  rates.  He  was  convinced  that  if 
you  believe  you  can  do  something,  you 
probably  can.  In  1972  we  increased 
single  copy  rates  by  50%  and  home- 
delivery  rates  by  33%,  but  before  we  did, 
we  both  agreed  that  these  amounts  were 
fair.  When  we  announced  the  new  rates 
we  kicked  off  a  major  carrier  contest  and 
in  seven  weeks  the  newspaper  had 
gained  almost  600  circulation. 

Have  newspapers  changed  so  much  in 
four  years  that  this  type  of  thinking  no 
longer  works? 

David  D.  Stillwell 
(Stillwell  is  circulation  manager,  Naples 
(Fla.)  Daily  News.) 

Short  Takes 

Today  is  Monday,  Jan.  12,  the  11th 
day  of  1976  with  354  to  follow. — UPI 
dispatch. 

♦  *  ♦ 

The  pool  was  well  stocked  with 
bronzed,  beautiful,  bikinied  babes,  and 
one  of  them  lounged  languidly  and  lu¬ 
sciously  inside  a  harried  young  man. — 
Daily  Oklahoman. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Top  pay  for  experienced  4  handed,  fu¬ 
ture  expanded  duties  DENTAL 
ASSISTANT. — San  Bernardino  Sun- 
Telegram. 

3|c  :|c  :fc 

The  choir  sang  the  anthem  “He 
Makes  Me  to  Lie  Down”  with  Mrs. 
E.C. at  the  organ. — Ayr  (Ont.)News. 

♦  *  * 

The  restaurant  will  no  longer  serve 
Mexican  food  but  will  specialize  in  gour¬ 
met  soups  and  sandwiches,  which  befits 
the  new  name  of  the  restaurant  which 
is  “Puke  Hut.” — Fremont-Newark 
(Calif.)  Argus. 
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Someth'll^ 

Special 

Special  Features  means  exactly  that:  some¬ 
thing  special  among  syndicates.  Our  material  is 
selected  from  articles  specially  commissioned  for 
The  New  York  Times  and  also  from  material 
specially  commissioned  for  Special  Features. 

From  The  New  York  Times 

Op  -Ed  Articles.  At  least  1 2  a  week,  with  art, 
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Madison  and  San  Antonio 
cases  decided  by  NLRB 


By  I.  William  Hill 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
this  week  announced  rulings  in  two 
long  standing  cases  affecting  news¬ 
papers. 

In  the  first,  by  a  3  to  1  vote,  the  Board 
held  that  newspaper  journalists  arc  not 
professional  employees  under  the  strict 
NLRB  definition. 

In  the  second,  the  Board  decided  that 
the  Capital  Times,  Madison,  Wise.,  did 
not  violate  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  by  establishing  a  Code  of  Ethics  that 
forbade  its  reporters  accepting  such 
“freebies”  as  tickets  to  athletic  events  or 
other  gifts  from  news  sources  without 
bargaining  first  with  Local  64,  The 
Newspaper  Guild. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Board  ruled  that 
the  Capital  Times  violated  the  act  when 
it  refused  to  negotiate  with  the  Guild  re¬ 
garding  the  code's  penalty  provisions, 
which  stated  that  “any  violation  will  re¬ 
sult  in  a  suspension;  multiple  infractions 
will  result  in  discharge.” 

The  non-professional  ruling  applies  to 
editorial  department  employees  engaged 
in  the  assimilation,  compilation  and  edit¬ 
ing  of  news  and  editorial  matter.  Specifi¬ 
cally,  it  includes  reporters,  columnists, 
cartoonists,  staff  writers,  editorial  writ¬ 
ers,  copy  editors  and  editors. 

The  Board’s  decision  was  by  members 
John  H.  Fanning,  Howard  Jenkins,  Jr., 
and  John  A.  Penello.  Chairman  Betty 
Southard  Murphy  dissented,  asserting 
she  would  find  journalists  to  be  profes¬ 
sional  employees.  Member  Peter  D. 
Walther  did  not  participate. 

Footnote  made 

By  footnote  to  the  majority  opinion, 
Jenkins  said  he  considers  editors,  edito¬ 
rial  writers  and  columnists  to  be  manage¬ 
rial  employees  and  therefore  ineligible  to 
be  represented  by  a  union  for  collective 
bargaining.  All  professional  employees 
are  barred  by  statute  from  being  placed 
in  a  collective  bargaining  unit  with  non¬ 
professional  workers  unless  a  majority  of 
the  professional  employees  vote  to  be 
included. 

Ever  since  1948,  when  the  NLRB  is¬ 
sued  two  decisions  on  the  subject,  the 
Board  has  held  that  editorial  newspaper 
employees  do  not  meet  the  qualifications 
for  professionals  as  specified  in  the  na¬ 
tion’s  basic  labor  relations  law. 

In  the  case  decided  this  week,  the  pub¬ 


lisher  of  both  the  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  £jr- 
press  and  News  urged  the  Board  to  re¬ 
consider  its  policy  and  reverse  its  hold¬ 
ing.  The  publisher’s  position  was  sup¬ 
ported  in  amicus  brief  and  oral  argument 
last  September  by  Southern  Production 
Programs,  Inc.,  an  organization  of  about 
300  newspapers. 

Opposing  any  change  were  the  San 
Antonio  Typographical  Union  #172  of 
the  International  Typographical  Union, 
AFL-CIO,  which  sought  a  secret  ballot 
representation  election  of  the  approxi¬ 
mately  112  employees  in  the  news  de¬ 
partments  of  the  two  papers,  and  also  the 
Newspaper  Guild.  Appearing  in  an 
amicus  role,  the  Guild  asserted  that  a 
Board  reversal  of  its  position  would  de¬ 
stroy  the  union’s  existing  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  relationship  to  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry. 

Can’t  confer  status 

In  deciding  the  case,  the  Board  major¬ 
ity  said  the  controlling  factor  was  the 
statutory  provision  which  defines  “pro¬ 
fessional  employee”.  The  majority  said: 
“.  .  .  The  Board  is  not  endowed  with  the 
responsibility  of  evaluating  the  past  and 
present  contributions  to  society  of  vari¬ 
ous  fields  of  endeavor  and  somehow  re¬ 
warding  or  commending  those  fields 
where  service  has  been  outstanding  .  .  . 
We  do  not  have  the  latitude  to  confer 
professional  status  on  individuals  other 
than  those  who  satisfy  the  criteria  set 
forth  in  the  Act.” 

The  NLRB  Act  says  a  professional 
employee  is: 

“(a)  any  employee  engaged  in  work  (i) 
predominately  intellectual  and  varies  in 
character,  as  opposed  to  routine  mental, 
manual,  mechanical  or  physical  work: 
(ii)  involving  the  consistent  exercise  of 
discretion  and  judgment  in  its  perfor¬ 
mance;  (iii)  of  such  a  character  that  the 
output  produced  or  the  result  ac¬ 
complished  cannot  be  standardized  in  re¬ 
lation  to  a  given  period  of  time;  (iv)  re¬ 
quiring  knowledge  of  an  advanced  type 
in  a  field  of  science  or  learning  customar¬ 
ily  acquired  by  a  prolonged  course  of 
specialized  intellectual  instruction  and 
study  in  an  institution  of  higher  learning 
or  a  hospital,  as  distinguished  from  a 
general  academic  education  or  from  an 
apprenticeship  or  from  training  in  the 
performance  of  routine  mental,  manual 
or  physical  processes;  or 

“(b)  any  employee,  who  (i)  has  com¬ 
pleted  the  courses  of  specialized  intellec¬ 


tual  instruction  and  study  described  in 
clause  (iv)  of  paragraph  (a),  and  (ii)  is 
performing  related  work  under  the 
supervision  of  a  professional  person  to 
qualify  himself  to  become  a  professional 
employee  as  defined  in  paragraph  (a).” 

The  Board  majority  said  it  did  not 
question  the  intellectual  demands  of  the 
modern  journalist’s  job,  nor  the  special 
responsibilities  inherent  in  his  position 
but  went  on:  “However,  though  the 
work  of  journalists  may  be  challenging 
and  diverse,  the  critical  issue,  as  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  parties  and  the  amici  in  their 
briefs  and  in  their  oral  argument,  is 
whether  the  work  of  these  journalists 
meets  the  requirements  of  clause  (iv)  of 
paragraph  (a). 

“In  our  opinion,  it  does  not.  While 
knowledge  of  the  type  described  in  the 
clause  would  be  desirable  for  a  journalist 
to  have,  it  seems  clear  his  work  generally 
does  not  require  it.  The  Employer’s  own 
testimony  shows  that  in  hiring  journalists 
it  looks  for  those  with  a  broad  education. 
Clause  (iv)  specifically  distinguishes 
knowledge  acquired  from  a  general  edu¬ 
cation  from  that  required  for  professional 
work.  In  our  view,  a  general  college  edu¬ 
cation,  which  appears  increasingly  pos¬ 
sessed  by  journalists,  does  not  satisfy  the 
standard.” 

Upholds  ethics  code 

In  the  Madison  case,  the  NLRB  action 
was  also  by  a  3  to  1  vote,  with  the  major¬ 
ity  this  time  consisting  of  Jenkins, 
Penello  and  Walther,  with  Fanning  dis¬ 
senting.  Chairman  Murphy  did  not  par¬ 
ticipate. 

The  Board  majority  reversed  the  deci¬ 
sion  of  Administrative  Law  Judge  Nancy 
M.  Sherman,  who  held  the  employer  vio¬ 
lated  the  act  by  dealing  directly  with 
employees  regarding  its  Code  of  Ethics, 
by  refusing  to  bargain  about  the  code, 
and  “unilaterally”  instituting  while  re¬ 
fusing  to  bargain,  and  dealing  directly 
with  employees  regarding  the  penalty 
provision  of  the  code. 

The  NLRB  majority  said  it  was  not 
convinced  the  Administrative  Law 
Judge’s  conclusions  that  gifts  received 
from  actual  or  potential  news  sources  by 
news  personnel  constitute  “wages”,  or 
that  the  Code  of  Ethics,  as  a  whole,  af¬ 
fects  terms  and  conditions  of  employ¬ 
ment  such  as  to  make  it  a  mandatory 
subject  of  bargaining. 

“But  since  the  suspension  and  dis¬ 
charge  provision  of  the  Code  of  Ethics 
directly  affects  employment  security,  it 
is  our  opinion”  that  the  employer  “must 
bargain  about  this  section,”  the  majority 
stated. 
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Inquirer  draws  support 
of  media  and  readers 


By  John  P.  Consoli 

The  mass  picketing  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  and  the  Philadelphia  Daily 
News  plant  by  members  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Building  and  Construction  Trades 
Council  three  weeks  ago,  has  drawn 
sharp  criticism  from  city  residents  and 
both  the  local  and  national  news  media. 

Major  metro  dailies  including  the  New 
York  Times  and  the  Boston  Globe  have 
backed  the  Inquirer  in  editorials  while 
the  Inquirer’s  rival  daily — the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin — as  well  as  local  radio  and 
tv  stations  have  also  expressed  editorial 
support. 

“Letters  to  the  Editor”  of  the  Inquirer 
during  the  week  following  the  picketing 
incident,  which  had  prevented  Inquirer 
staffers  from  entering  the  building  and 
distribution  trucks  from  leaving,  ran  10-1 
in  support  of  the  paper. 

Under  normal  circumstances,  the  In¬ 
quirer  and  the  Bulletin  generate  one  of 
the  most  competitive  battles  of  any  two 
dailies  in  the  country  over  readership. 
Since  the  picketing  incident,  however, 
the  Bulletin  has  published  some  stinging 
editorials  against  city  Mayor  Frank 
Rizzo  and  his  administration  for  its 
“tacit  approval”  of  the  uncontrolled 
shutdown  of  the  Inquirer  building. 

Serious  situation 

“It’s  a  very  serious  situation  anytime  a 
group  of  people  can  shut  down  a  news¬ 
paper,”  B.  Dale  Davis,  executive  editor 
of  the  Bulletin  told  Editor  &  Publisher. 
“This  is  an  outrageous  thing  to 
happen — an  erosion  of  the  free  press 
concept,”  he  said.  “It’s  very  frustrating 
that  a  few  people  could  bring  a  great 
newspaper  like  our  competition  down  to 
its  knees.” 

Council  members  allegedly  picketed 
the  Inquirer  to  protest  a  two  part  series 
the  paper  had  run  on  the  rise  of  non 
union  workers  in  labor.  The  Inquirer,  as 
well  as  several  readers  in  their  “Letters 
to  the  Editor,”  however,  have  inferred 
that  the,  incident  was  related  to  prior  con¬ 
frontations  between  the  paper  and  Rizzo. 
Rizzo  and  union  leader  Thomas  J.  Mag- 
rann  are  close  friends. 

Earlier  that  week,  Rizzo  sued  the  In¬ 
quirer  for  $6  million,  charging  a  Sunday, 
March  14  magazine  piece  was  libelous. 
The  article,  written  by  Desmond  Ryan, 
was  listed  in  the  magazine  index  as  a 
“hypothetical  report”  from  the  Mayor. 

While  the  Bulletin  has  criticized  the 
picketing  and  the  Rizzo  administration’s 
handling  of  that  matter,  it  has  not  taken  a 
position  on  the  Inquirer  article  which 
Rizzo  claims  is  libelous. 


“We  have  not  taken  an  official  posi¬ 
tion  on  it,  but  in  my  opinion  it  was  a  very 
shallow  piece,”  Bulletin  editor  Davis 
said.  “1  am  happy  it  did  not  run  in  the 
Bulletin,”  he  said.  “While  it  was  not 
skillfully  done,  however,  we  still  must 
defend  the  right  of  a  newspaper  to  print 
what  they  believe  in.  With  all  their 
weaknesses,  newspaper  editors  are  still 
in  a  better  position  to  make  these  deci¬ 
sions  than  members  of  the  general  pub¬ 
lic.” 

During  Rizzo’s  filing  of  the  libel  suit, 
he  commented  that  the  only  news  he 
read  in  Philadelphia  was  the  Bulletin 
“because  its  fair.”  There  have  even  been 
reports  of  union  leaders  spreading  the 
word  to  boycott  the  Inquirer,  but  pub¬ 
lisher  Sam  McKeel  said  his  circulation 
has  not  suffered  since  the  incident.  In  the 
same  vein,  the  Bulletin  has  not  reported 
any  significant  increase  in  circulation. 

Commenting  on  the  Bulletin’s  editorial 
support,  McKeel  said;  “It’s  not  so  much 
that  they  are  supporting  their  competi¬ 
tion  but  that  they  are  supporting  the  fun¬ 
damental  right  of  freedom  of  the  press.” 

In  its  editorial  on  March  21.  the  Bulle¬ 
tin  stated:  “.  .  .  it  was  wrong  and 
dangerous  to  use  raw  force  to  punish  a 
newspaper  for  the  content  of  its  col¬ 
umns.  Mr.  Rizzo  took  his  case  to  court. 
That’s  where  it  should  be  decided.  Any¬ 
one  else  also  has  the  right  to  demonstrate 
peacefully,  speak  his  mind  and  rebuke 
any  newspaper  he  pleases. 

“But  it’s  no  one’s  right  to  abridge 
anybody  else’s  right  to  speak — or  to 
print — by  bullyboy  tactics.” 

Raps  Rizzo 

One  week  later,  the  Bulletin  ran  a  st¬ 
inging  article  rapping  Rizzo’s  leadership 
as  Mayor.  Then  commenting  on  the  pic¬ 
keting  the  Bulletin  said:  “The  tacit  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Mayor  and  his  police  only 
made  matters  worse.  The  day  of  the  mob 
at  the  Inquirer  has  to  be  marked  as  a  day 
of  shame  for  Philadelphia.” 

Apparently  a  majority  of  the  residents 
of  Philadelphia  agree.  Of  210  “Letters  to 
the  Editor”  received  by  the  Inquirer  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  week  following  the  incident, 
190  were  in  support  of  the  paper. 

Several  directly  referred  to  a  conspi¬ 
racy  by  Mayor  Rizzo  and  the  unions 
against  the  Inquirer. 

“The  tacit  but  unspoken  conspiracy  of 
top  city  officials  to  turn  the  other  way 
while  freedom  of  the  press  was  being 
constricted  adds  up  to  a  familiar  form  of 
government  in  this  century,  heretofore 
alien  to  American  shores:  facism,” 
wrote  Michael  Toner.  “The  people  of 


Philadelphia  cannot  stand  by  and  let 
these  advocates  of  tyranny  knock  our 
God  given  freedoms  down  our  throats.” 

“lam  sure  Mayor  Rizzo  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  protesters  placed  in  front  of 
the  Inquirer  and  1  am  sure  this  is  not  the 
last  action  he  will  take  to  get  back  at  your 
paper,”  wrote  R.  Brett.  “We  have  no 
place  in  this  country  for  a  dictator,  so, 
Mr.  Rizzo,  come  down  off  your  pedestal 
and  do  the  Job  you  were  elected  to  do.” 

Other  readers  called  the  actions  of  the 
protesters  a  degradation  of  the  principles 
upon  which  the  city  was  founded. 

“I  thought  I  lived  in  Philadelphia,  the 
‘Birthplace  of  Liberty’,  but  after  reading 
about  the  incidents  at  your  paper,  I  must 
be  in  Russia  or  Nazi  Germany,”  said 
Mrs.  Marcia  Levin. 

“In  the  Bicentennial  year  of  American 
freedom,  the  city  in  which  it  was  born 
has  been  disgraced,”  wrote  Sol  Siegel. 

Cites  Watergate 

One  reader  related  the  incident  to 
Watergate.  “Surely  Watergate  was  a 
hard  pill  to  swallow,  but  the  position 
spread  by  men  and  political  gods  at  your 
building  was  deadly  because  for  awhile  it 
took  away  some  of  my  basic  rights  under 
the  constitution,”  said  Barbara  Johnson. 

“There  are  a  lot  of  things  that  I  read  in 
the  press  or  see  over  the  air  waves  that  1 
personally  do  not  like,”  wrote  Henry 
Reichner  Jr.  “On  the  other  hand,  I  rec¬ 
ognize  that  this  is  a  small  price  to  pay  for 
guarantees  of  liberty  and  the  right  to 
speak  up.  Reporters  and  editors  are  hu¬ 
mans  like  the  rest  of  us  and  not 
infallible — thank  God!  1,  for  one  prefer  to 
accept  this  fact  rather  than  the  alterna¬ 
tive  of  censorship  or  press  muzzling.” 

One  letter  from  Mrs.  Ernest  H.  Haydt 
simply  read:  “With  God  and  me  behind 
you,  take  the  city  to  court.” 

Among  the  load  of  positive  letters, 
there  were  some  which  criticized  the  In¬ 
quirer  and  said  it  had  gotten  what  it  de¬ 
served. 

“If  the  newspapers  spent  more  time  on 
reporting  the  news  and  less  time  trying  to 
tell  us  how  to  interpret  the  news,  they 
would  not  find  themselves  in  this  embar¬ 
rassing  position,”  said  William  Hinski. 

“You  believe  that  its  okay  for  the 
newspaper  to  knock  the  people  but  don’t 
let  the  people  knock  the  newspaper,” 
wrote  Alice  Fields. 

“The  Inquirer  has  too  much  power 
and  does  not  serve  the  people  of 
Philadelphia,”  was  a  comment  received 
by  Frank  Swart.  “The  Inquirer  should  be 
broken  up  into  small  papers  that  could 
once  again  respect  the  people’s  rights.” 

The  temporary  restraining  order, 
which  had  been  placed  on  the  protesters 
by  U.S.  District  Judge  Edward  R. 
Becker,  will  continue  to  remain  in  effect 
indefinitely.  No  date  has  been  set  either 
for  the  hearing  on  a  motion  by  the  In¬ 
quirer  to  make  the  injunction  permanent 
or  for  Rizzo’s  libel  suit  against  the  paper. 
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banker  wins  top  photo  title 


second  time 


"World  Record  for  Jenner" — This  Brian  Looker  photo  of  Bruce  Jenner 
being  hugged  by  his  wife  after  setting  a  world  record  in  the  decathalon 
is  part  of  the  portfolio  which  won  top  newspaper  honors  in  the  33rd 
Pictures  of  the  Year  competition.  Looker,  Eugene  (Ore.)  Register- 
Guard,  was  named  Newspaper  Photographer  of  the  Year  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  time  and  will  be  honored  on  Photojournalism  Day,  April  21 ,  at  the 
University  of  Missouri  in  Columbia. 


"The  new  army  push-up" — John  Davidson,  Rolla  (Mo.)  Daily  News  took 
first  place  honors  in  the  feature  picture  category  with  this  scene  as  a 
young  recruit,  having  made  the  mistake  of  talking  back  to  a  drill 
sergeant  on  the  first  day  of  basic  training,  neared  a  quota  of  assigned 

push-ups. 


By  Lenora  Williamson 

Brian  Lanker,  28,  director  of  pho¬ 
tography  at  the  Eugene  (Ore.)  Register- 
Guard,  has  won  the  top  newspaper 
honor  in  the  33rd  annual  Pictures  of  the 
Year  competition  and  exhibit.  He’s  been 
awarded  the  title  of  Newspaper  Pho¬ 
tographer  of  the  Year  for  the  second 
time  in  five  years,  having  won  also  in 
1971  while  at  the  Topeka  (Kan.)  Capital- 
Journal. 

And  sandwiched  between  the  two 
POY  titles,  Lanker  received  a  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  feature  photography  in  1973. 

In  addition  to  his  portfolio  which  won 
the  title,  Lanker  captured  five  place 
awards  in  various  categories  of  the 
$10,000  competition  sponsored  jointly 
by  the  National  Press  Photographers 
Association,  the  University  of  Missouri 
School  of  Journalism,  and  Nikon.  Inc. 

Two  other  grand  prize  winners  are 
Steve  Raymer,  National  Geographic, 
named  Magazine  Photographer  of  the 
Year,  and  Ken  Heyman.  New  York  City 
freelance,  who  won  the  World  Under¬ 
standing  Award.  All  three  receive  $1,000 
and  a  Nikon  camera. 

Runner-up  for  the  Newspaper  POY 
title  was  Michael  O'Brien.  Miami  News, 
with  honorable  mention  to  Bruce  Bis- 
ping,  Minneapolis  Tribune.  Judges 
granted  special  recognition  in  the  World 
Understanding  category  to:  Georg  Gers- 
ter,  Zurich,  Switzerland;  Bill  Owens, 
freelance,  Livermore,  Calif.;  Jim  Rich¬ 
ardson,  Topeka  Capital-Journal,  and 
Don  Doll.  Creighton  University,  Omaha. 

The  newspaper  picture  editor’s  award 
went  to  Rich  Shulman,  Coffeyville 
(Kan.)  Journal,  and  the  newspaper  mag¬ 
azine  picture  editor’s  award  to  Cathy 
Watson,  Minneapolis  Tribune,  with 
Maurice  Tillman,  Louisville  Courier 
Journal  &  Times,  runner-up.  David  L. 
Arnold.  National  Geographic,  won  the 
magazine  picture  editor’s  award. 

The  year’s  tighter  rules  for  “best  use 
of  photographs  by  a  newspaper’’  aimed 
at  evaluating  daily  performance  required 
submission  of  three  complete  papers 
from  a  single  week.  Judges  didn’t  like 
what  they  saw  and  gave  no  award. 
National  Geographic  won  in  the  maga¬ 
zine  division. 

Newspaper  category  winners  are; 

SPOT  NEWS— 

First,  Stanley  Forman,  Boston  Herald 
American,  “Life  &  death  fall”;  second, 
Thai  Khac  Chuong,  UPI.  “Panic  of 
evacuation”;  third,  Elizabeth  Sunflower, 
freelance.  Stockton,  Calif.,  “Fromme 
assassination  attempt”;  honorable  men¬ 
tions,  Hubert  Van  Es,  UPI,  “The  evacu¬ 
ation  of  Saigon”;  Ron  Edmonds,  Hon¬ 
olulu  Star-Bulletin,  “Don’t  get  excited”; 
Jebb  Allen  Harris.  San  Bernardino 
Sun-Telegram,  “Weary  firemen  rest.” 
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GENERAL  NEWS— 

First,  Nancy  Moran,  freelance.  New 
York  City,  “IRA  funeral”;  second. 
George  J.  Ceolla,  Des  Moines  Register  & 
Tribune,  “Northwestern  Iowa  killer 
blizzard”;  third,  Peter  A.  Silva,  Corpus 
Christ!  Caller-Times,  “I  had  a  dream.” 
NEWS  PICTURE  STORY; 

First,  Stanley  Forman,  Boston  Herald 


American.  “Rescue  at  hand  and  then  a 
fall”;  second,  Irving  H.  Phillips,  Jr., 
Baltimore  Sun,  “Muggers  flee”;  third, 
Gary  Settle.  New  York  Times,  “First 
time  on  the  unemployment  line”;  honor¬ 
able  mentions.  Kit  Luce,  Nashville  Ten¬ 
nessean,  “An  explosive  issue”;  Dan 
Poush,  Salem  (Ore.)  Capital  Journal,  “A 
(Continued  on  page  56) 
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ASNE  PRESIDENT’ELECT 


Honolulu  editor  likes  to  make  waves 


By  I.  William  Hill 

The  man  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
expects  to  hail  as  its  new  president  on  the  closing  day  of  its 
1976  Washington  convention  Thursday  (April  15) — George 
Chaplin,  editor  of  the  Honolulu  Advertiser — has  been  de¬ 
scribed  in  many  ways.  For  instance: 

An  ASNE  member:  “Chaplin’s  one  of  the  10  most  influen¬ 
tial  men  in  Honolulu;  he  hustles  while  he  waits.” 

A  friend:  “Ask  Chaplin  for  an  ounce  of  help  and  you’ll  get 
at  least  a  pound.” 

An  editor  who  traveled  to  the  People’s  Republic  of  China 
with  Chaplin  in  1972:  “Even  if  Chaplin  didn’t  live  in  Hawaii, 
I’d  want  him  as  a  friend.” 

An  admirer:  “If  an  extraordinarily  productive  ant  could 
dart  from  job  to  job  with  the  air  speed  of  a  mosquito,  its 
name  would  be  Chaplin.” 

A  magazine  writer:  “Who  but  Chaplin  could  have  used  his 
time  as  a  Nieman  Fellow  in  1940-41  to  persuade  Harvard 
University  to  institute  lectures  on  a  subject  Harvard  had 
ignored  till  then — race  relations?” 

The  late  Chou  En-lai,  premier  of  China:  “Mr.  Chaplin 
looks  like  Dr.  Henry  Kissinger.”  (Chou  might  have  added: 
“Chaplin  also  travels  as  much.”) 

Gets  involved 

What  sort  of  man  stirs  comments  like  these? 

The  answer  is — a  totally  involved  man,  a  mover  and  a 
shaker,  a  man  involved  not  only  in  editing  a  better  and  better 
newspaper  but  also  in  constantly  seeking  to  better  the  life 
around  him. 

It  was  Chaplin  who  conducted  a  Honolulu  Advertiser 
campaign  to  raise  $250,000  needed  to  complete  a  memorial  to 
the  men  who  died  on  the  U.S.S.  Arizona  at  Pearl  Harbor.  He 
began  by  appealing  by  letter  to  1,700  U.S.  editors,  many  of 
whom  featured  his  letter  in  their  December  7  editions.  Chap¬ 
lin’s  efforts  led  to  an  Elvis  Presley  concert  that  raised 
$67,000.  Then  Congress  and  the  Hawaiian  legislature  joined 
the  effort  and  the  memorial  came  into  being.  For  his  part, 
Chaplin  won  the  Navy  League’s  top  award. 

Typical,  too,  of  Chaplin’s  constant  involvement,  was  his 
key  role  in  “Hawaii  2000.”  That  began  when  Chaplin  was 
asked  to  speak  to  a  meeting  of  Hawaiian  economists  on  a 
subject  of  his  own  choosing.  A  book  he  was  reading 
suggested  “What  will  Hawaii  be  like  30  years  from  now?” 
Out  of  that  came  a  conference — “Hawaii  2000,”  chaired  by 
Chaplin.  It  was  the  first  example  of  how  government  and 
citizens  can  work  together  to  explore  alternative  futures  and 
to  make  plans  for  the  best  possible  tomorrow.  This  experi¬ 
ment,  called  “anticipatory  democracy”  in  Alvin  Toffler’s 
“Future  Shock,”  led  to  the  same  thing  being  tried  in  Iowa, 
Washington,  Minnesota,  Puerto  Rico  and  even  Maylasia. 

Chaplin  first  began  getting  deeply  involved  after  entering 
Clemson  College  to  study  textile  chemistry  and  finding  grea¬ 
ter  opportunity  editing  the  college  newspaper.  His  talent  for 
newspaper  campaigning  at  Clemson  resulted  in  better  judges 
for  boxing  matches,  the  abolition  of  compulsory  church  at¬ 
tendance,  and  approval  of  student  rating  of  members  of  the 
faculty.  Forever  after,  Clemson  has  been  proud  of  its  young 
rebel,  proud  enough  to  award  him  the  1974  Distinguished 
Alumni  Award. 

On  leaving  college  in  1935,  Chaplin  went  to  work  as  a 
reporter  for  his  home  town  newspaper,  the  Greenville  (S.C.) 
Piedmont.  A  year  later  he  became  its  city  editor.  In  1940, 
when  he  was  26,  he  won  a  Nieman  Fellowship  and  took  his 
stirrings-up  to  Harvard  where  he  set  up  a  seminar  with  black 
graduate  students. 
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George  Chaplin 


While  in  Greenville,  Chaplin  found  romance  but — 
Chaplin-style-not  in  any  easy  way.  He  had  a  drive  of  300 
miles  to  woo  and  slowly  win  the  “perfect  wife,”  Esta  Sol¬ 
omon  of  Charleston,  S.C. 

Started  a  newspaper 

In  1942,  World  War  II  found  Chaplin  in  Tennessee  writing 
field  manuals  about  almost  obsolete  barrage  balloons.  Al¬ 
ready  Chaplin  knew  how  to  get  things  done,  even  if  you  were 
in  the  Army.  With  the  help  of  poet  Archibald  MacLeish  and 
columnist  Robert  Kintner,  he  was  picked  to  launch  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  Mid-Pacific  edition  from  Honolulu.  Later  it  was 
to  be  significant  that  Captain  Chaplin’s  Stars  and  Stripes  was 
printed  in  the  plant  of  the  Honolulu  Advertiser,  where  Chap¬ 
lin  met  the  publisher,  Lorrin  Thurston. 

After  World  War  11,  Chaplin  went  to  work  as  managing 
editor  of  the  Camden  (N.J.)  Courier-Post.  Here  he  slept  in 
the  plant  and,  with  five  aides,  kept  the  newspaper  coming 
out  for  three  months  during  a  newspaper  Guild  strike.  Then 
the  newspaper  was  sold. 

Chaplin  switched  to  serving  as  managing  editor  of  the  San 
Diego  Journal,  where  his  stirring-up  included  exposing 
quack  psychologists  and  insuring  that  psychologist  licensing 
included  proper  testing.  When  the  Journal  succumbed  to 
Copley  competition  in  San  Diego,  Chaplin  moved  to  the  New 
Orleans  Item  where,  as  managing  editor  and  editor,  he  ex¬ 
posed  vote  frauds,  obtained  state  penitentiary  reforms,  cam¬ 
paigned  against  leading  lottery  figures,  fought  police  graft, 
exposed  a  divorce  racket,  and  uncovered  poor  conditions  in 
nursing  homes.  Nevertheless,  once  again,  Chaplin’s  news¬ 
paper  was  sold  out  from  under  him. 

It  was  at  about  this  time,  however,  that  publisher  Lorrin 
Thurston  of  the  Honolulu  Advertiser  began  looking  around 
for  a  replacement  for  his  retiring  editor,  Ray  Coll.  The  man 
he  kept  remembering  was  a  young  captain  who  had  edited 
the  Honolulu  Stars  and  Stripes  and  who  had  written  50-odd 
editorials  calling  for  Hawaiian  statehood.  He  called  Chaplin, 
and  Chaplin  responded.  On  the  Advertiser,  first  with 
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When  Chaplin’s  not  figuring  out  how  to  produce  a  better 
newspaper,  he’s  likely  to  be  out  seeing  the  world  and 
bringing  word  of  it  back  to  Hawaii.  They  iike  to  call 
him  “King  of  the  Special  Sections.” 


Thurston  and  then  with  Thurston’s  successor  as  company 
president,  his  newphew  Thurston  Twigg-Smith,  Chaplin’s 
been  keeping  the  idea  of  progress  hotter  than  the  Kilauea 
crater  on  the  Big  Island. 

Chaplin  was  one  of  the  first  editors  to  have  a  reporter 
specialize  in  environmental  writing.  He  is  also  an  editor  who 
likes  some  swing  and  humor  in  his  reporters’  writing.  Usu¬ 
ally,  Chaplin  arrives  at  his  office  about  10  a.m.  and  stays  till 
around  7  p.m.  with  autographed  pictures  of  such  public 
figures  as  John  F.  Kennedy  and  Hubert  Humphrey  looking 
down  on  him.  He  often  writes  as  many  as  20  letters  a  day, 
but  rarely  any  memoranda.  He  prefers  face  to  face  confron¬ 
tation. 

Newspapering  views 

Here  are  some  Chaplin  comments  in  answer  to  E«&P  ques¬ 
tions: 

“News  will  have  to  be  better  written,  more  attractively 
displayed  and  more  closely  identified  with  reader  concerns. 
Newspapers  will  have  to  serve  more  effectively  as  an  early 
warning  system.  The  ghetto  revolt  and  the  energy  crisis  were 
stories  which  were  there  to  be  told  but  weren’t  until  they 
smacked  us  in  the  face.  We  are  competing  against  the  tube, 
the  backyard  swimming  pool,  the  surfboard  (here  in  Hawaii) 
and  all  the  other  leisure  activities.  We  are  suffering  from  a 
public  malaise  growing  out  of  disenchantment  over  the  state 
of  the  world,  a  growing  tendency  to  accept  a  tv  or  radio  news 
capsule  as  sufficiently  informative,  and  declining  respect  for 
the  written  word — this  last  often  evident  in  our  own  news¬ 
rooms.  Basic  question:  What  do  we  have  to  do  for  the  reader 
to  perceive  the  newspaper  as  essential  to  his  or  her  well¬ 
being?’’ 

(Chaplin  is  hoping  to  get  some  answers  to  those  questions 
by  a  heavy  concentration  on  committee  work  during 
ASNE’s  coming  year.  He  has  already  asked  the  Society  for 
ten  times  more  expense  money  for  committee  work  than  any 
previous  ASNE  president  has  had.) 

Chaplin  was  asked  whether  he  saw  hostility  to  newspapers 
increasing  and  what  can  be  done  about  it. 

“We  are  disliked  as  a  powerful  institution,’’  he  said,  “as  a 
conveyor  of  ‘bad  news,’  and  as  often  inaccurate.  1  suspect 
that  on  many  papers  there  are  more  errors  being  made  by 
less  accurate  reporters  and  production  people.  But  as  our 
executive  editor.  Buck  Buchwach,  has  often  pointed  out, 
there  is  a  selective  credibility  gap.  Which  is  to  say  that  our 
readers  believe  our  obits,  our  sports  scores,  and  what  we  say 
is  playing  at  the  movies,  etc.  The  credibility  begins  wavering 
when  we  get  into  two  areas:  the  making  of  errors  and  subjec¬ 
tive  evaluation.  We  can  do  more  about  the  first  than  the 
second,  since  there  will  always  be  readers  who  disagree. 

“Promotionally,  I  think  we  have  to  build  up  newspaper 
personalities,  so  they  are  recognized  as  ‘real’  people  with 
good  reputations  and  what  they  write  becomes  credible  be¬ 
cause  they  write  it. 

“At  the  Advertiser  we  have  an  ombudsman  who  speedily 
corrects  errors  in  a  fixed  position  on  Page  Two;  we  provide 
access  to  a  wide  spectrum  of  viewpoints  via  letters  and 
‘commentaries’  and  an  ‘Other  Voices’  feature  in  which  we 
invite  pieces  from  a  list  of  unorthodox  types;  and  we  are 
supportive  of  the  local  media  council  (which  will  consider 
complaints  from  the  media  as  well  as  against  them.  These 
haven’t  solved  our  credibility  headaches,  but  they’ve  eased 
them.’’ 
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Here  was  Chaplin’s  comment  on  space  and  content:  “I 
feel  there’s  an  absolute  necessity  to  charge  more  for  more 
editorial  product  instead  of  relatively  less  for  less  editorial 
product.  Readers  will  accept  higher  costs  if  newspapers  pro¬ 
vide,  in  appealing  fashion,  information  which  is  essential  to 
them.  Cost-cutting  through  progressive  tightening  of  the 
newshole  provides  short-term  benefits,  but  long-term  dan¬ 
gers.  I  agree  with  whoever  said  there’s  nothing  wrong  with 
newspapers  that  putting  out  better  newspapers  won’t  cor¬ 
rect.” 

On  falling  circulations:  “Editors  will  have  to  utilize,  far 
more  than  in  the  past,  social  science  research  and  marketing 
techniques.” 

On  gag  orders  and  other  restraints:  “One  gets  the  notion 
that  some  judges  have  a  sort  of  Vietnam  syndrome — that 
they  seem  to  feel  they  have  to  destroy  the  Constitution  to 
‘save’  it.” 

A  Chaplin  view:  “The  editor’s  job,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
said,  is  to  edit.  But  it  has  to  be  done  with  a  sense  of  great 
responsibility  and  with  more  than  a  modicum  of  humility.” 

When  Chaplin’s  not  figuring  out  how  to  produce  a  better 
newspaper,  he’s  likely  to  be  out  seeing  the  world  and  bring¬ 
ing  word  of  it  back  to  Hawaii.  There  are  some  who  speculate 
he’s  accumulated  more  miles  in  traveling  than  Kissinger  and, 
in  1965,  he  won  the  award  of  the  Pacific  and  Asia  Affairs 
Council  for  “distinguished  contribution  to  the  understanding 
of  international  affairs  in  Hawaii.”  His  ASNE  friends  say  it 
differently.  They  like  to  call  him  “King  of  the  Special  Sec¬ 
tions.”  Chaplin  has  traveled,  written  series  and  produced 
special  sections  on  Soviet  Russia,  the  People’s  Republic  of 
China,  Japan,  New  Guinea,  New  Zealand,  Korea,  Spain, 
Israel,  Fiji,  and  Samoa.  Once,  when  it  was  special  section 
time  and  he  hadn’t  been  anywhere,  Chaplin  produced  a 
special  section  on  “Free  Press-Fair  Trial.” 

Familiar  face 

Certain  it  is  that  Chaplin’s  is  a  familiar  face  in  Hong  Kong 
or  Tel  Aviv  and  he  can  tell  you  where  in  Hong  Kong  to  get  a 
fast  printing  job  on  business  cards  printed  in  Chinese  before 
you  enter  China.  In  later  years,  as  Chaplin  has  grown  less 
conservative,  let  his  gray  sideburns  grow,  etc.,  if  he’s  not 
wearing  a  bright  aloha  shirt,  he’s  probably  wearing  a  jacket 
or  suit  he  had  tailored  on  Cameron  Road  in  Kowloon.  Three 
years  ago,  he  gave  up  the  pipe  many  remember. 

Listen  to  Esta,  his  wife,  talking  about  her  husband: 

“How  does  he  find  time  to  do  all  he  does?  Much  of  the 
answer  is  that  he  doesn’t  do  anything  around  the  house.  I 
trust  him  with  everything  except  a  can-opener  or  a  pair  of 
pliers.  Or  a  short-cut  when  we’re  driving;  if  there’s  a  dead¬ 
end  within  50  miles,  he  will  unerringly  find  it. 

“Until  George  started  jogging  several  years  ago  and  more 
recently  playing  tennis,  almost  everything  he  did  was  related 
to  his  work — except  for  late-night  reading  of  espionage 
novels,  for  escape. 

“On  a  more  personal  level,  he  is  a  warm,  kindly,  bookish, 
essentially  shy  man,  with  a  deep  sense  of  family.  His  secre¬ 
tary,  Betty  Hooten,  each  day  Monday  through  Friday  puts 
the  editorial  page  and  opposite-editorial  pages  in  an  envelope 
addressed  to  our  son  (Stephen  Chaplin,  a  career  foreign 
service  officer  now  in  Bucharest,  Romania)  and  George 
writes  a  few  sentences.  When  our  daughter  (Jerry,  now  a 
Honolulu  public  relations  counselor)  was  abroad,  she  heard 
just  as  frequently.” 
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262,000  circulation  daily 

Rate  increases 
kept  profits 
respectabie 

By  Scott  D.  Timmerman 

President 

Newspaper  Analysis  Service, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

While  Profit  Before  Taxes  increased 
slightly  for  this  morning-evening-Sunday 
newspaper  for  calendar  1975,  gains 
which  had  been  anticipated  did  not 
materialize.  Only  by  virtue  of  rate  ad¬ 
justments  made  during  late  1974  and  the 
economies  made  possible  by  smaller  edi¬ 
tions.  did  profits  stay  at  a  respectable 
level. 

A  reduction  of  89f  in  total  pages  pub¬ 
lished  resulted  from  59f  fewer  Retail  col¬ 
umns  and  8%  fewer  Classified  columns. 
Only  National  showed  an  increase  which 
while  significant  in  percentage  was  not 
so  in  volume,  averaging  only  4  more  col¬ 
umns  a  day. 

At  the  same  time,  daily  circulation  was 
up  slightly  but  the  cost  of  newsprint  was 
up  more  than  a  million  dollars. 

Still,  proving  once  again  that  rate  is 
more  important  than  volume.  Retail  sales 
were  up  16%  and  Classified  up  59f.  If  the 
upward  trend  in  volume  which  started 
late  in  the  year  continues  into  1976,  this 
company  will  experience  a  banner  year. 

Gains  in  productivity  did  not  keep 
pace  this  year  with  rising  salary  and 
wage  expense  which  is  a  major  concern 
of  management.  Increased  automation 
and  application  of  modern  techniques  are 
among  their  goals  for  1976. 

(Continued  on  page  42) 


Times  tops  million 
in  classified  ads 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  published  its 
millionth  classified  ad  for  1976  on  March 
28,  the  second  earliest  date  in  the  news¬ 
paper's  history. 

In  1973,  the  Times  ran  its  millionth 
classified  ad  on  March  25  and  went  on  to 
publish  a  total  of  4.448.888  classified 
ads — its  all  time  record. 

The  Times  is  the  only  American  news¬ 
paper  to  have  published  more  than  three 
million  classified  ads  in  a  single  year, 
surpassing  the  four  million  mark  five 
times. 

Last  year,  although  showing  a  de¬ 
crease  in  classified  ads  over  1974  when 
the  paper  surpassed  the  four  million 
mark,  the  Times  still  carried  3,967,823 
ads.  A  decline  of  306,163  help  wanted 
ads  in  1975  contributed  significantly  to 
the  overall  281 ,619  drop  in  classified  ads. 
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Four-Year  Summary  of  Operations 


Advertising  Income 
Retail 

National 

Classified 

Circulars/Inserts 

$ 

1975  1974  1973  1972 

15,861,452  13,643,424  12,112,058  11,314,658 

2,048,267  1,612,038  1,336,427  2,152,991 

6,450,424  6,136,531  5,634,152  5,435,101 

602,997  531,827  553,395  600,373 

Total 

24,963,140  21,923,820 

19,636,032 

19,503,123 

% 

79.1 

81.1 

83.7 

84.6 

Circulation  Income 

City 

$ 

4,527,040 

3,401,590 

2,480,606 

2,283,353 

Country 

2,034,239 

1,566,298 

1,245,408 

1,163,574 

Total 

i~ 

6,561,279 

4,967,888 

3,726,014 

3,446,927 

% 

20.8 

18.4 

15.9 

15.0 

Other  Income 

$ 

42,547 

149,404 

82,329 

91,517 

o/ 

/o 

0.1 

0.5 

0.4 

0.4 

Total  Income 

$ 

31,566,966 

27,041,112 

23,444,375 

23,041,567 

Expenses 

Editorial 

$ 

2,465,514 

2,339,433 

2,155,731 

2,040,851 

% 

7.8 

8.7 

9.2 

8.9 

Advertising 

1,369,871 

1,206,174 

1,132,435 

1,064,807 

o/ 

/o 

4.3 

4.4 

4.8 

4.6 

Mechanical 

4,384,087 

4,001,338 

3,588,078 

3,340,491 

% 

13.9 

14.8 

15.3 

14.5 

Newsprint  &  Ink 

9,306,095 

8,029,952 

6,683,677 

6,495,802 

o/ 

/o 

29.5 

29.7 

28.5 

28.2 

Total  Direct 

$~ 

17,525,567 

15,576,897 

13,599,921 

12,941,951 

% 

55.5 

57.6 

57.8 

56.2 

Building 

$ 

634,717 

511,312 

399,205 

384,562 

o/ 

/o 

2.0 

1.9 

1.7 

1.7 

Circulation 

2,279,890 

2,037,088 

1,638,559 

1,621,570 

% 

7.2 

7.6 

7.0 

7.0 

Administrative 

3,348,123 

2,300,940 

1,978,010 

1,763,851 

% 

10.6 

8.5 

8.4 

7.7 

Total  Indirect 

f 

6,262,730 

4,849,340 

4,015,774 

3,769,983 

% 

19.8 

18.0 

17.1 

16.4 

I  Deductions 

Supplements 

$ 

32,812 

49,034 

23,893 

97,920 

Bad  Debts 

51,246 

33,715 

35,597 

42,600 

Depreciation 

544,334 

543,265 

520,177 

481,980 

Misc/Adjustments 

274,195 

275,487 

250,648 

240,000 

Total  Deductions 

$” 

902,587 

901,501 

830,315 

862,500 

% 

Total  Expense 
% 

Profit  Before  Taxes 
% 

Average  Net  Paid  Circ. 


2.9 


3.3 


3.6 


3.7 


24,690,884  21,327,738  18,406,010  17,574,434 

78.2  78.9  78.5  76.3 

6,876,082  5,713,374  5,038,365  5,467,133 

21.8  21.1  21.5  23.7 

262,035  260,350  260,766  261,082 


A  Times  spokesman  said  all  classified 
categories  have  shown  a  sharp  re¬ 
surgence  during  the  first  three  months  of 
this  year. 

• 

Classified  ad  revenues 
up  slightly  in  1975 

Total  classified  advertising  revenues 
of  daily  newspapers  last  year  rose  only 
slightly  less  than  one  per  cent,  primarily 
due  to  a  sharp  decline  of  classified 
employment  ads,  according  to  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Bureau  figures. 

Overall  classified  ad  revenues  reached 
$2.27  billion  in  1 975,  a  .49f  increase  over 
the  previous  year.  A  32.6%  drop  in  clas¬ 


sified  employment  ads  resulted  in  only 
$328  million  in  revenues  in  that  category. 

More  auto  ads 

Helping  to  offset  the  decline  in 
employment  classifieds  were  increases  in 
the  amount  of  automobile,  real  estate 
and  merchandise  and  services  for  sale 
classified  ads. 

An  upsurge  in  activity  by  dealers  and 
consumers  toward  the  later  part  of  the 
year  resulted  in  auto  classified  revenues 
showing  a  13.8%  gain  over  1974  to  $593 
million. 

Classified  real  estate  ads  were  up  2.7% 
to  $806  million  and  all  other  classified  ad 
categories,  including  merchandise  and 
services  for  sale,  were  up  16%  to  $536. 
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“His  superb  draftsmanship 
as  well  as  his  heightened 
sense  of  the  ridiculous 
is  in  the  vanguard  of 
a  new  generation  of 
American  cartoonists.” 

—Wall  Street  Journal 


School  board 
expose  wins 
Mott  award 

Twenty-five  persons  were  awarded 
$9,500  in  prize  money  as  top  winners  in 
the  1975  Charles  Stewart  Mott  Awards 
Competition  sponsored  by  the  Education 
Writers  Association  (EWA). 

The  grand  prize  of  $1 ,000  was  awarded 
to  Jonathan  Neumann,  reporter  for  the 
Daily  Hampshire  Gazette,  a  daily  in 
Northamption,  Mass. 

Neumann's  entry  in  the  investigative 
reporting  category  was  named  the  best 
among  12  first-place  winners  in  the  con¬ 
test.  Neumann’s  two-month  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  University  of  Massachusetts 
School  of  Education  resulted  in  a  series 
of  articles  that  ran  over  a  five-month 
period  and  culminated  with  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  five  school  officials,  including  the 
nationally  known  dean,  Dwight  Allen.  In 
addition,  grand  jury  investigations 
stemming  from  the  probe  by  Neumann 
have  already  led  to  two  indictments. 

The  awards  were  given  out  at  the  annual 
EWA  Seminar,  being  held  this  year  at 
the  Parker  House  in  Boston.  The  1975 
contest  was  the  biggest  ever  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  association — more  than  350 
entries  from  newspapers,  magazines, 
and  television  and  radio  stations. 

First-place  winners  each  received 
$500,  and  second-place  winners,  $250 
each.  Eighteen  persons  were  given  spe¬ 
cial  citations  in  recognition  of  outstand¬ 
ing  work. 

First  place  winners  and  the  categories 
in  which  they  won  (newspaper  entries 
were  divided  into  circulation  categories 
of  over  and  under  150,000)  are  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Breaking  news:  Diane  Brocket!, 
Washington  Star,  battle  to  oust  the 
school  superintendent,  and  Larry 
Nagengast,  Wilmington  (Del.)  Evening 
Journal,  struggles  over  desegregation; 
feature  article:  Robert  Braun,  Newark 
(N.J.)  Star-Ledger,  school  firings,  and 
Donald  W.  Glickstein,  Delaware  State 
News,  students  can’t  read;  feature 
series:  Casey  Banas,  Chicago  Tribune,  a 
look  at  the  city’s  teachers,  and  Arthur  M. 
Andrews,  Pe or/a  (.\\\.)  Journal  Star,  vot¬ 
ing  on  school  taxes;  investigative  report¬ 
ing:  Robert  Reinhold,  New  York  Times,  a 
researcher  goes  beyond  his  research,  and 
Neumann;  editorial  and  signed  column: 
Cynthia  Parsons,  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  teachers  with  techniques  but  no 
substance,  and  Larry  Hayes,  Fort 
Wayne  (Ind.)  Journal-Gazette,  teacher 
wage  requests;  magazines;  Merrill 
Shells,  Newsweek,  America’s  students 
can’t  write;  television  and  radio;  John  H. 
Beyer,  KDlN-tv,  Des  Moines,  helping 
the  mentally  retarded. 
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Seminar  to  explore 
newsmen  stresses 

What  are  the  best  ways  for  newspaper 
editors  to  handle  the  stresses  of  a  high 
velocity  vocation? 

“The  Stress  of  the  Press,’’  will  be  the 
focus  of  a  seminar  for  editors,  publishers 
and  media  professionals  at  The  Men- 
ninger  Foundation  on  November  14-19, 
1976.  The  seminar  is  co-sponsored  by 
Menninger’s  Center  for  Applied  Be¬ 
havioral  Sciences  and  the  William  Allen 
White  School  of  Journalism  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kansas. 

“Media  personnel  are  under  constant 
job  stress,’’  according  to  Dr.  Tobias 
Brocher,  director  of  the  Center  for 
Applied  Behavioral  Sciences.  “Jour¬ 
nalists  work  under  the  pressure  of  daily 
deadlines,  an  endless  strain  for  accuracy 
and  an  acute  sense  of  responsibility  for 
what  is  reported  and  how  it  impacts  on 
their  audience.  How  would  you  like  a  job 
where  you  knew  hundreds  of  critics 
waited  ready  to  rip  up  your  work?” 

The  five-day  seminar  in  November  is 
designed  to  examine  the  variety  of  stres¬ 
ses  felt  by  the  media  and  the  means  to 
recognize  and  cope  with  these  pressures. 
Topics  include  recent  research  on  the  re¬ 
lation  of  Type  A  behavior  to  heart  at¬ 
tacks;  the  application  of  relaxation 
therapy  and  biofeedback  to  stress;  or¬ 
ganizational  diagnoses  of  news  items. 

Enrollment  in  the  seminar  is  limited  to 
24  publishers  and  editors. 

• 

Men’s  fashion  news 
writers  win  awards 

The  Men’s  Fashion  Association  of 
America  has  announced  the  winners  of 
the  17th  annual  “Lulu”  Awards  for  the 
best  men’s  fashion  coverage  during  1975. 

They  are: 

Newspapers  with  a  daily  circulation 
below  75,()00:  Barbara  Schuler,  lifestyle 
editor,  Tucson  (Ariz.)  Daily  Star. 

Newspapers  with  a  daily  circulation 
between  75,000  and  150,000:  Sarah 
Teague,  women’s  editor,  Birmingham 
(Ala.)  Post-Herald. 

Newspapers  with  a  daily  circulation 
between  150,000  and  375,()00:  Mary  C. 
Jackson,  home  economics  director,  Sac¬ 
ramento  (Calif.)  Bee. 

Newspapers  with  a  daily  circulation 
over  375, (iOO:  Genevieve  Buck,  men’s 
fashion  editor,  Chicago  Tribune. 

Syndicated  male  fashion  material: 
Jason  Thomas,  n>en’s  fashion  editor, 
Chicago  Sun-Times. 

Outstanding  editorial  use  of  color  in 
newspapers  and  newspaper  supple¬ 
ments:  Genevieve  Buck,  Chicago 
Tribune. 

Outstanding  fashion  coverage  by  a 
newspaper  magazine:  Addis  Durning, 
men’s  fashion  editor.  New  York  News. 


Winners  posted 
in  Lincoin  U’s 
Unity  contest 

Winners  of  Lincoln  University’s  Unity 
Awards  in  Media  were  announced  by  Dr. 
James  Frank,  president,  and  Dr.  Armis- 
tead  S.  Pride,  professor  emeritus  of  jour¬ 
nalism. 

The  contest  had  98  entries  this  year,  an 
increase  of  29  over  last  year.  “We  were 
pleased  that  the  entries  included  more 
diverse  topics  than  in  previous  years  and 
dealt  with  a  -greater  number  of 
minorities,”  Dr.  Frank  said. 

First  place  awards  in  print  categories 
were  presented  as  follows; 

Nalional/invcstigalivc  reporting — Elmira  (N.Y.)  Star- 
Gazette  and  Sunday  Telegram.  Dick  Mitchell,  reporter,  for  a 
4-pari  series  on  “Prisiwer  Grixips.** 

Nationai/pi^litical  reporting — Philadelphia  Bulletin,  Joe 
Davidson,  reporter,  for  “Voting  in  the  South.” 

National/economic  reporting — New  York  Times,  Jon  Nord- 
heimer  rept>rter,  for  “In  Watts  a  Decade  Later:  Poverty  in 
Ashes  of  Riots.” 

Minority  publication/political  repi>rting — New  York  Voice, 
Claire  Paisner  for  “Debate  Fairness  in  Media.” 

Minority  publication/education  reporting — Essence 
magazine  Dorthy  Gloster  reporter,  for  “Sadie's  Song.” 

Minority  publication/economic  reporting— Defen¬ 
der.  Joe  Darrow,  reporter,  for  a  4-part  series  on  “Black  $S$ 
Build  Chicago.'* 

Missouriyinvestigative  reporting — St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 
Anthony  E.  Glover  and  Donald  E.  Franklin,  reporters,  for  a 
series  on  “Illegal  Searches  of  Black  Motorists.” 

Missouri/economic — St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  Robert 
Joiner,  reporter,  for  “Toward  2000.“ 

Missouri/educational — St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  Robert 
Joiner,  reporter,  for  “IQ  Tests.” 

• 

Ad  Bureau  broadens 
preprint  services 

To  help  accommodate  those  advertis¬ 
ers  who  do  not  wish  to  handle  the  details 
of  a  preprint  newspaper  advertising 
campaign  themselves,  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau  has  begun  offering  a 
number  of  special  services  including  a 
one-order/one-bill  program  for  all  the 
newspapers  on  its  insertion  schedule. 

The  special  services  to  be  performed 
by  trained  Bureau  personnel  for  a  fee 
include:  confirmation  of  space  rates  and 
insertion  dates,  reservation  of  space  as 
established  by  the  advertiser,  sending  of 
proof  of  insertion  statements  to  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  and  checking  for  accuracy  of  in¬ 
voices  for  space. 

The  special  services  are  in  addition  to 
the  normal  free  services  which  the 
Bureau’s  Insert  Division  supplies.  These 
include  the  supplying  of  all  basic  infor¬ 
mation  needed  to  plan  and  explore  a 
multi-newspaper  insert  program. 

James  Hollis,  vicepresident  and  head 
of  the  Insert  division,  said  advertisers 
spent  more  than  $800  million  last  year  to 
produce  and  run  newspaper  inserts.  He 
said  the  special  services  will  further  as¬ 
sist  advertisers  in  placing  inserts  in  more 
than  1,400  daily  newspapers  with  a  total 
distribution  of  some  50  million. 
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One  of  a  series  of  reports  on  the  first  hundred  years  of  the  telephone. 


Now  that  you’ve  invented  the 
telephone.  Processor  Bell,  how  can 
you  make  it  so  people  can  afford  it? 


Alexander  Graham  Bell’s  fingers 
were  all  thumbs  in  mechanical  matters.  He 
had  a  sensitive  ear,  an  original  mind,  and  a 
deep  knowledge  of  speech  and  hearing. 
These  assets  enabled  him  to  invent  the 
telephone  “mentally.”  But  translating  the 
concept  into  a  working  model  required 
mechanical  gifts  he  did  not  possess.  And 
manufacturing  telephones  for  use  by  the 
public  posed  still  other  problems. 


Alexander  Graham  Bell’s  first  telephone 

To  be  fair,  very  few  people  had  any 
experience  fabricating  electrical  devices  in 
1873,  when  Bell  began  the  investigations 
that  led  to  the  telephone.  Samuel  F.  B. 
Morse’s  telegraph,  invented  in  1835,  was 
the  only  important  commercial  use  yet 
made  of  electricity.  The  Massachusetts  In¬ 
stitute  of  Technology  was  only  14  years  old. 
Thomas  Edison’s  electric  light  was  still 
some  years  in  the  future. 


In  the  United  States,  some  of  the 
most  concentrated  work  on  new  applica¬ 
tions  of  electricity  was  being  done  in  the 
workshop  of  Charles  Williams,  Jr.  at  109 
Court  Street,  Boston.  Inventors  including 
Edison  took  their  ideas  to  Williams,  who 
translated  them  into  working  models— or 
more  often,  into  models  that  did  not 
work. 


Bell  sought  Wil¬ 
liams’  aid  in  1874.  The 
helper  assigned  to  him 
in  January  1875  was 
Thomas  A.  Watson, 
aged  20.  Bell  was  27. 

The  two  comple¬ 
mented  each  other 
marvelously.  Watson 
had  his  own  sort  of  genius  — for  the  practi¬ 
cal  business  of  putting  together  metal  and 
wood  and  glass  to  form  devices  that  would 
do  what  he  wanted.  The  collaboration  be¬ 
tween  the  two  men  produced,  on  March 
10,  1876,  that  famous  first  telephone  call: 
“Mr.  Watson,  come  here.  I  want  to  see  you’.’ 


Thomas  A.  Watson 


Bell  foresaw  a  time  when  telephone 
service  would  link  the  cities  of  the  world. 
But  that  required  vast  improvements  in  the 
telephone  and  in  telephone  connections. 
The  newborn  Bell  Telephone  Company  set 
out  to  make  those  improvements.  Watson 
hired  two  assistants,  and  began  what  would 
be  called  today  a  research  and  development 


program.  He  made  the  experimental  phone 
sturdier,  and  devised  a  hand-cranked 
magneto  to  ring  a  bell.  Williams  began 
manufacturing  Watson’s  designs.  The  in¬ 
vention’s  financial  backers  organized  tele¬ 
phone  companies  in  various  cities,  raised 
additional  capital,  and  hired  a  General 
Manager,  Theodore  N.  Vail. 


The  Wesiern  Electric  Manufacturing  Co.,  Chicago  1881 


By  1879  demand  for  telephones  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  capacity  of  Williams’  shop. 
Manufacturers  in  Indianapolis,  Cincinnati 
and  Baltimore  were  licensed  to  make  tele¬ 
phones  under  the  Bell  patents.  More  were 
needed.  One  company  in  Chicago  had 
gained  considerable  expertise  in  making 
telegraph  equipment.  Years  later,  Watson 
reminisced,  “When  a  piece  of  equipment 
built  by  Western  Electric  came  into  our 
shop... we  always  used  to  admire  the  su¬ 
perlative  excellence  of  the  workmanship.” 
In  1881,  Bell  Telephone  acquired  a  con¬ 
trolling  interest  in  Western  Electric,  and  in 
1882  made  that  company  the  manufacturer 
of  Bell  equipment. 

This  arrangement  was  desirable  for  a 
number  of  reasons.  Western  Electric 
workmanship  improved  the  quality  of 
voice  reproduction  by  telephone,  a  step 
essential  to  winning  wide  public  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  new  invention.  It  ensured  reli¬ 
ability.  When  repairs  were  needed,  stan¬ 
dardized  parts  from  Western  Electric  made 
for  speedy  restoration  of  service.  A  fourth 


advantage  concerned  the  evolving  nation¬ 
wide  network:  a  single  manufacturer  could 
see  to  it  that  telephone  equipment 
throughout  the  country  would  work  to¬ 
gether  compatibly,  thus  assuring  the  “in¬ 
terconnectedness”  of  the  network— its  ca¬ 
pability  of  connecting  any  two  phones. 

The  Engineering  Department  of 
Western  Electric  joined  in  the  search  for 
telephone  improvements.  Managers  of 
local  companies  made  suggestions  based  on 
day-to-day  experience  with  customers. 
Outside  inventors  worked  out  refinements. 
Bell  Telephone  management  weighed  all 
the  ideas,  in  terms  of  value  to  customers 
and  practicality  in  manufacture.  The  best 
ideas  were  incorporated  into  the  phones 
being  made. 

Organizational  “feedback”— the  sub¬ 
tle  flow  of  engineering  information  and 
understanding  within  a  technologically 
oriented  enterprise— was  a  novel  concept 
in  those  days.  But  the  young  telephone 
industry  had  already  achieved  a  union  of 
the  successive  stages  of  effort  essential  to 
the  development  of  a  coherent  telephone 
system.  Today  Bell  Laboratories  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  research  and  development.  West¬ 
ern  Electric  looks  for— and  finds  — better 
ways  to  make  things.  The  23  regional  Bell 
companies  provide  telephone  service  and 
report  back  their  needs  and  the  needs  of 
their  customers.  And  American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Company  management  pro¬ 
vides  overall  coordination  and  guidance. 
Some  of  the  names  are  different,  but  the 
functions  had  been  established  by  1882. 

Vertical  integration  is  one  name 
economists  give  to  this  form  of  corporate 
organization.  In  a  typical  case,  raw  materi¬ 
als  change  to  finished  product  with  sue- 


cessive  stages  of  manufacture  integrated 
under  one  company.  For  example,  a  print¬ 
ing  company  might  own  paper  mills  and 
even  its  own  forests.  But  there  is  a  difference, 
because  the  Bell  company  was  not,  and  is 
not,  primarily  a  manufacturer  of  products. 
From  the  beginning,  the  partners  in  the 
enterprise— whether  engaged  in  invention 
or  manufacture  or  operations— sold  tele¬ 
phone  service,  not  telephone  equipment. 

For  instance,  there  was  the  funda¬ 
mental  item  of  connecting  the  lines  of 
two  subscribers  who  wanted  to  talk.  This 
was  handled  in  central  offices  by  a  corps  of 
operators,  using  cords,  plugs  and  jacks. 
Setting  up  a  call  could  take  as  long  as  seven 
minutes.  In  1884,  Ezra  T.  Gilliland,  work¬ 
ing  for  the  Bell  company,  devised  a  me¬ 
chanical  system  that  would  allow  a  sub¬ 
scriber  to  reach  up  to  15  lines  without  the 
help  of  an  operator.  In  1891,  Almon  B. 
Strowger,  a  Kansas  City  undertaker,  pat¬ 
ented  a  dial  machine  constructed  in  a 
round  collar  box.  It  connected  up  to  99 
lines.  But  the  big  city  offices  already  han¬ 
dled  thousands  of  lines,  and  the  numbers 
were  growing  rapidly.  The  connection 
problem  was  growing  much  more  rapidly, 
because  of  some  basic  geometry:  it  takes 
one  line  to  interconnect  two  telephones, 
three  lines  for  three  telephones,  six  lines  for 
four,  28  lines  for  eight,  and  4,851  lines  for 
99  telephones.  In  connections,  added  tele¬ 
phones  were  just  the  opposite  of  “cheaper 
by  the  dozen!’ 

The  Bell  company  set  out  to  develop  a 
machine  that  would  connect  any  of  10,000 
telephones— 49,995,000  possible  connec¬ 
tions.  The  search  was  costly,  but  necessary 
for  continued  good  service,  and  the  various 
parts  of  the  company  joined  to  pursue  it  to 
a  successful  conclusion.  (Today  in  the 


Young  men  manually  connecting  phone  calls  in  1879 


United  States  a  telephone  can  be  connected 
to  any  of  140  million  others.  There  are  10 
quadrillion— 10  million  billion— possible 
connections.) 

There  was  also  the  problem  of  financ¬ 
ing  the  nationwide  conversion  of  central 
offices  to  dial.  Service  improvements  on  the 
scale  required  are  enormously  expensive  — 
so  expensive  as  to  be  impossible  without 
the  most  careful  attention  to  economy.  Here 
again  the  integrated  corporate  structure 
shows  its  values.  Western  Electric,  because 
its  prime  objective  is  to  benefit  telephone 
service,  has  become  a  world  champion  in 
cost  control,  and  a  pacesetter  in  the  im¬ 
provement  of  productivity.  Data  issued  by 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  show 
that  overall  the  productivity  of  the  tele¬ 
phone  industry  has  increased  by  50%  since 
1965.  That  is  two  and  a  half  times  the  pro¬ 
ductivity  increase  in  the  United  States 
economy  as  a  whole. 

Savings  of  that  sort  continue,  as  a  re¬ 
cent  example  shows.  Bell  scientists,  build¬ 
ing  on  the  semiconductor  research  that 
helped  them  invent  the  transistor,  also 
aided  in  the  development  of  the  light-emit¬ 
ting  diode  or  LED.  These  solid-state  lamps, 
now  familiar  as  displays  in  pocket  calcu¬ 
lators  and  watches,  can  replace  incandes¬ 
cent  lamps  in  many  pieces  of  telephone 


equipment.  They  will  last  the  lifetime  of 
the  phone,  operate  with  much  less  elec¬ 
trical  power,  and  help  hold  down  the  cost 
of  installation  and  maintenance.  Over  the 
next  five  years,  LEDs  should  save  the  Bell 
System  about  $120  million.  Bell  Labs  semi¬ 
conductor  research  also  resulted  in  the  in¬ 
vention  of  another  solid-state  light  source, 
the  tiny  semiconductor  laser. 


Future  uses  of  these  solid-state  light 
sources  may  be  even  more  important  than 
today’s.  They  will  almost  certainly  be  used 


For  the  nation’s  future  communications  needs.  Bell  engineers  are  today 
developing  systems  to  transmit  telephone  calls  on  lightwaves. 


in  systems  transmitting  telephone  calls  and 
other  communications  over  lightwaves. 
Lightwave  communications  could  mean 
an  enormous  increase  in  the  capacity  of  the 
phone  network,  making  it  possible  to  meet 
the  need  for  increased  call  volumes  and 
new  communications  services  economically 
in  the  years  ahead.  And  to  do  it  while  con¬ 
serving  energy  and  scarce  raw  materials. 

Innovation,  productivity,  advance 
planning— all  mean  improved  service  and 
reasonable  costs.  And  in  the  telephone 


industry,  cost  savings  benefit  not  only 
shareholders;  they  are  passed  along  to  the 
public  as  well. 

In  the  decade  1965-1975,  the  cost  of 
living  rose  74%.  Telephone  rates  for  local 
service  went  up  only  40%.  And  interstate 
long  distance  rates  went  up  about  4%.  Now 
95%  of  all  American  homes  have  telephones. 
The  quality  of  the  service  is  the  envy  of 
the  world. 

Numerous  studies  have  been  made  of 
the  role  of  the  Bell  organizational  structure 
in  achieving  those  results.  One  of  the  most 
recent,  concluded  in  1974,  was  made  by  the 
independent  auditing  and  management 
consulting  firm  of  Touche,  Ross  &  Co., 
acting  as  consultants  for  the  staff  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  their  report: 

“Western  Electric’s  efficient  performance  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  lower  costs  than  otherwise  would  have  been 
incurred.  Because  of  Western’s  pricing  policies  and 
practices,  these  lower  costs  have  not  increased  profits, 
but  have  been  passed  on  to  operating  companies  in  the 
form  of  lower  prices... The  effect  of  the  interrelation¬ 
ship  between  Bell  and  Western  Electric  is  to  operate 
Western,  not  as  a  manufacturing  concern,  but  as  an 
integral  part  of  a  vertically  integrated  communications 
firm.  These  interrelationships  result  in  a  favorable  im¬ 
pact  upon  Western’s  costs,  prices  and  service  to  operat¬ 
ing  companies’.’ 

The  best  telephone  service  in  the 
world  didn’t  just  happen.  It  was  planned 
that  way. 

One  Bell  System.  It  works. 


@ 


Bell  System 


Reporters  warned  against 
election  campaign  tricks 

By  Gerald  B.  Healey  Usually  the  important  question  in 


Reporters  covering  election  campaigns 
should  guard  against  tendency  of  politi¬ 
cians  to  aim  pre-election  comments  and 
press  releases  at  the  media  instead  of  to 
the  public. 

Attempted  use  of  the  press  is  an  old 
refrain  generally  set  to  new  words  and 
clearly  indicates  that  candidates  and 
politicians  are  wary  of  public  reaction  to 
their  platforms. 

Trying  to  test  the  political  climate  and 
the  public’s  regard  for  candidates  by 
these  methods  is  a  ploy  by  which  office 
seekers  strive  to  trap  the  media. 

Recognition  of  such  tactics  is  one  of 
the  important  safeguards  for  reporters 
bent  on  presenting  the  honest  political 
picture  to  readers,  according  to  Dana 
Spitzer,  politics  reporter  for  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch,  and  other  politics 
reporters  on  an  Election  Year  program  of 
Mid-America  Press  Institute  at  St.  Louis 
March  27-28. 

The  program  participants  offered  ad¬ 
vice  on  how  to  better  cover  campaigns 
from  the  grass  roots  level  to  races  for 
governor  and  Congress! 

“Politicians  for  the  most  part  will  try 
to  use  you,”  Spitzer  warned,  “and 
they’ll  have  to  be  watched  closely,’’  he 
told  the  group  of  40  from  various  Mid¬ 
west  states. 

Handout  combatives 

One  of  the  best  combatives  to  the 
handout,  Dick  Icen,  politics  reporter  for 
Lindsay-Schaub  newspapers,  Decatur, 
111.,  is  to  keep  back  releases  of  what  can¬ 
didates  have  said,  either  in  other  cam¬ 
paigns  or  currently. 

When  the  candidate  is  approached  for 
an  interview  these  past  releases  can  be 
checked  to  determine  what  the  candidate 
did  about  his  promises  and  platforms 
while  he  was  in  office. 

Icen  advised  that  rather  than  turning  in 
a  gubernatorial  appointment  to  a  state 
office  the  appointee  should  be  ques¬ 
tioned  about  what  he  intends  to  ac¬ 
complish  in  the  office.  Business  people 
in  the  community  knowledgeable  about 
politics  are  valuable  contacts. 

Closer  following  of  Congressmen’s 
records  should  be  part  of  the  reporter’s 
work — how  they  voted  on  certain  issues 
compared  with  what  they  said  in  hand¬ 
outs. 

Development  of  legislative  question¬ 
naires  was  dealt  with  by  William  McFa- 
din,  Alton  (Ill.)  Telegraph.  Sometimes 
they  are  best  prepared  through  associa¬ 
tion  with  civic  groups  like  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  or  similar  associations. 
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these  distributions  are  “explain  your 
political  philosophy,’’  McFadin  said,  but 
what  comes  from  this  is  usually  bland. 
Better  to  develop  a  questionnaire  with 
depth  and  demand  answers  in  writing  so 
the  candidate  can’t  say  after  the  story  is 
written,  “I  never  said  that.’’ 

Where  there  are  constitutional 
amendment  proposals  candidates  should 
be  asked  their  positions  on  them.  In 
Congressional  questionnaires  the  chal¬ 
lenger  should  be  asked  why  he  is  seeking 
to  unseat  the  incumbent  and  what  in  the 
challenger’s  opinion  the  incumbent  has 
done  to  warrant  “your  running  against 
him.’’ 

Searching  questions 

Incumbents  should  be  asked  why  they 
are  seeking  re-election  this  year  and  “do 
you  feel  you  have  been  in  Washington 
long  enough  to  make  some  difference  in 
the  structure  of  national  government.’’ 

Asking  candidates  for  Congress  if  they 
feel  they  are  aligned  with  any  state  or 
national  candidate  who  is  seeking  elec¬ 
tion  and  who  they  favor  as  their  party’s 
presidential  nominee  this  year  can  de¬ 
velop  interesting  copy,  McFadin  said. 

Spitzer  advised  that  basic  facts  regard¬ 
ing  candidates  published  as  a  guide  is 
helpful  to  readers,  especially  to  the  esti¬ 
mated  10-20%  of  readers  who  concen¬ 
trate  on  political  news. 

It  appears  to  Spitzer  that  news  of  poli¬ 
tics  and  politicians  has  more  impact  in 
suburbia  and  that  is  why  most  candidates 
send  their  material  to  suburban  news¬ 
papers.  “The  politicians  have  just  about 
written  off  the  major  dailies  as  targets  of 
their  material,”  he  said. 

Neal  Peirce,  state  government  colum¬ 
nist  who  works  out  of  Washington,  urged 
that  the  press  make  clear  what  pressures 
there  are  on  incumbents  seeking  re- 
election  or  office  seekers  and  the  reason 
for  any  pressures. 

In  this  regard  he  pointed  out  that  the 
National  Rifle  Association  did  some  ef¬ 
fective  grass  roots  lobbying  against  gun 
control  by  calling  important  area  con¬ 
stituents  of  an  incumbent  Congressman 
and  asking  them  to  start  mail  campaigns. 

When  the  Congressman  sees  who  is 
working  on  such  a  campaign  he  generally 
perks  up  and  pays  attention. 

McFadin  cautioned  regarding  ques¬ 
tionnaires  that  answers  should  be  hand¬ 
led  in  story  form,  with  the  notation  “no 
answer”  when  the  candidate  doesn’t  re¬ 
spond  directly  to  the  question. 

Also,  he  emphasized  that  in  regard  to 
handouts  reporters  should  phone  an  op- 
(Continned  on  page  24) 
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Your  Peopie  I^ges 
with  this  Boston 
Globe  Columnist 

Your  newspaper  can  now  feature 
the  stylish  columns  of  Ellen  Good¬ 
man.  Twice  weekly  her  columns, 
on  everything  from  the  foibles  of 
parenting  to  the  pace  of  social 
change,  already  are  a  proven  fa¬ 
vorite  with  readers  of  the  Boston 
Globe.  Written  with  a  woman’s 
point  of  view,  on  subjects  impor¬ 
tant  to  both  sexes. 

Perfect  for  People  Pages,  but 
strong  enough  for  Op-Ed  Pages, 
too  (that’s  where  the  Washington 
Post  features  Ellen’s  column). 
Her  prize-winning  work  will  build 
a  devoted  readership  in  the  young 
adult  audience  your  paper  most 
needs  for  the  1970s. 


For  rates  and  availability  on  Ellen 
Goodman  please  call  collect  or 
write  William  B.  Dickinson,  Jr., 
(202)  223-5177,  The  Washington 
Post  Writers  Group,  Washington, 
D.C.  20071. 
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Research  warnings 

{Continued  from  page  23) 


ponent  and  ask  how  he  feels  about  what 
has  been  said.  Again,  a  better  story  may 
be  developed  which  is  helpful  to  readers. 

As  for  space  (newshole),  editors  and 
writers  have  to  be  careful  about  value 
judgments  of  candidates  and  determine 
which  are  the  serious  candidates.  Copy 
regarding  non-serious  candidates  can 
take  up  space  needed  for  more  important 
stories. 

The  discussion  got  into  reliance  upon 
so-called  “political  leaders”  to  evaluate 
the  candidates  instead  of  finding  out 
early  in  the  campaign  who  the  candidate 
is,  what  he  stands  for,  what  he  has  done, 
etc. 

Another  warning;  It  is  not  up  to  repor¬ 
ters  to  write  about  who’s  going  to  win 
but  it  is  important  to  tell  who  the  candi¬ 
dates  are  and  follow  their  expressions  in 
press  releases  and  at  meetings.  Also, 
helping  people  form  their  own  opinions 
through  candid  sketches  of  office  seek¬ 
ers. 

Terry  Jones,  political  scientist.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri,  took  the  press  to 
task  for  writing  horse  race  types  of 
stories — who's  ahead  and  who’s  behind 
in  pre-election  campaigning.  Instead,  the 
candidate  should  be  allowed  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  agenda  to  guard  against  too 
much  attention  being  paid  to  platform 
promises  rather  than  past  performances 
of  an  incumbent  or  the  challenger.  Past 
voting  records  are  important  in  this  con¬ 
text. 

Jones  estimated  that  20%  of  the  public 
is  intensely  interested  in  politics  and 
most  of  these  are  readers.  Because  of 
this,  he  said  that  too  little  attention  is 
paid  to  graphic  portrayal  of  candidates’ 
travels.  There  is  little  creativity  in  photos 
or  with  makeup  and  distinctions  between 
candidates  in  forming  stories  tend  to  be 
vague. 

It  is  best  to  take  the  platitudes  out  of 
the  candidate’s  platform  and  instead 
press  for  answers  to  issues. 

Past  behavior  outranks  promises,  in 
the  opinion  of  Mrs.  Phyllis  Schlafly, 
leader  of  the  anti-Equal  Rights  Amend¬ 
ment  movement  and  she,  too,  asked  for 
less  space  devoted  to  predictions  and 
more  information  about  the  person  run¬ 
ning  for  office.  She  pointed  out  that 
sports  writers  seldom  predict  the  winner 
of  a  baseball  game  or  financial  writers 
a  stock  market  winner. 

ERA  not  factor  ' 

Asked  if  ERA  would  be  a  factor  in  the 
coming  presidential  election,  she  didn’t 
think  so  since  16  states  defeated  the 
amendment  in  1975  “and  there  are  too 
many  other  and  more  important  issues 
drawing  the  attention  of  the  nation.  Be¬ 
sides,  most  states  still  think  ERA  means 
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earned  run  average  or  is  a  new  laundry 
detergent.” 

Lee  E.  Norgaard,  executive  director 
of  Illinois  Common  Cause,  mentioned 
the  adversary  relationship  between  can¬ 
didates  and  the  press  as  being  “the  way 
it  should  be,”  but  he  urged  that  if  one 
candidate  in  a  race  is  labeled  a  liberal  the 
leanings  of  other  candidates  should  get 
similar  attention. 

Dick  Stegeman,  editor  of  the  East  St. 
Louis  {Mo.)  Metro-Journal,  advised  that 
campaign  funds  bear  watching,  pointing 
out  that  it  is  important  to  keep  checking 
on  school  board  members  who  are  un¬ 
paid  but  empowered  to  distribute 
budgets  ranging  into  the  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars. 

Such  members  spend  anywhere  from 
$10,000  to  $40,000  to  run  for  these  un¬ 
paid  jobs  and  it  is  important  to  watch  for 
kickbacks  on  allotments  of  budget 
amounts,  Stegeman  said.  Also,  where 
did  the  money  come  from  to  get  them 
elected? 

Double  awareness  is  necessary  by  re¬ 
porters  in  states  with  no  campaign  dis¬ 
closure  laws. 

Jack  Flach,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
political  editor,  cautioned  that  key  areas 
in  which  candidates  are  running  should 
be  watched  closely  for  valid  signs  of  vic¬ 
tory  or  defeat. 

He  also  favors  making  arrangements 
to  see  candidates  the  night  of  election  for 
appraisal  of  contests.  Reporters  also 
should  try  for  election  statements  that 
night  rather  than  going  the  candidate’s 
way  which  is  to  get  his  statement  printed 
the  next  day  for  extra  exposure. 

• 

Labor  union  formed 
by  student  writers 

Student  writers  and  editors  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa’s  Daily  Iowan  have  voted 
to  form  a  labor  union  to  bargain  for 
wages,  hours,  fringe  benefits  and  other 
working  conditions.  The  union,  which  is 
expected  to  begin  negotiations  with  the 
Student  Publications,  Inc.  board,  will  not 
be  affiliated  with  any  other  labor  organi¬ 
zation.  Photo  editor  Larry  Frank,  an  ad¬ 
vocate  of  the  union,  said  he  was  making 
$100  monthly  at  the  paper  before  interest 
quickened  in  a  union.  He  said  after  it  did, 
his  pay  jumped  to  $300. 

Jump  lines  screened 

As  a  reader  aid,  the  Huntington 
(W.Va.)  Herald-Dispatch  has  begun  sc¬ 
reening  of  headlines  on  “cons”  or 
“jumps”  so  that  readers  can  find  stories 
continued  from  page  1  to  an  inside  posi¬ 
tion.  The  newspaper  will  continue  its 
style  of  printing  the  first  word  of  the 
“con”  line  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  1 
story,  as  well  as  using  the  reference  line 
on  the  continued  material. 


PR  chief  proposes 
science  news  bureau 

Coverage  of  science  news  by  the 
American  press  is,  on  the  whole,  neither 
irresponsible  nor  inaccurate,  according 
to  W.  Alec  Jordan,  vicechairman  of 
Manning,  Selvage  &  Lee. 

Addressing  a  recent  symposium  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  American  Institute  of 
Chemists  and  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Jordan 
said  many  charges  of  inaccuracy  are  fre¬ 
quently  lodged  by  those  who  are  “dis¬ 
pleased  by  what  was  said  or  printed.” 

Criticism  comes,  too,  when  the  press 
must  act  as  a  messenger  “bearing  ill  tid¬ 
ings.” 

“It’s  significant,”  he  said,  “whenever 
negative  findings  are  reported — and  re¬ 
grettably  there  has  been  a  lot  of  negative 
especially  in  matters  chemical  in  recent 
years — there’s  another  surge  in  the 
charges  of  ‘inaccuracy’  and  heightened 
concern  about  relationships  between  sci¬ 
ence  and  press.” 

Errors  occur 

Reporters  and  editors  do  err  at  times, 
Jordan  stated,  but  they  are  not  totally  to 
blame  for  their  mistakes.  “Aided  and 
abetted  (in  their  errors)  by  some  techni¬ 
cal  and  scientific  associations  . . .  (whose) 
podiums  are  too  accessible  to  less- 
than-responsible  scientists,”  they  are 
sometimes  fed  inaccurate  or  “tilted” 
headline  stories  by  various  institutions, 
including  the  government. 

To  help  science  writers  increase  their 
accuracy,  Jordan  recommended  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  Science  Information 
Bureau  made  up  of  “articulate,  un¬ 
biased,  trustworthy  authorities  willing  to 
accept  calls  from  the  media  and  ‘tell  it 
like  it  is.’  He  also  called  on  scientists  to 
set  up  peer  review  and  referee  proce¬ 
dures  to  safeguard  their  podiums  from 
irresponsible  exploitation. 

Election  lost 

Diane  M.  Woodstock,  president  of  the 
Madison  (Wise.)  newspaper  guild,  lost 
her  bid  to  become  a  director  of  the  Capi¬ 
tal  Times  Co.,  publisher  of  the  Wisconsin 
State  Journal  and  Capital  Times.  A  slate 
of  candidates  nominated  by  the  incum¬ 
bent  directors  won  the  election  that  was 
held  during  the  company’s  annual  stock¬ 
holders’  meeting  February  10. 


Joins  McCall’s 

Philip  B.  Green  has  been  appointed 
circulation  manager  of  McCall’s 
magazine.  He  moves  from  Wunderman, 
Ricotta  &  Kline  Inc.,  where  he  has  been 
director  of  the  direct  marketing  sub¬ 
sidiary. 
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I'm  Agatha,  rent  me. 


["How  Granny  Power  Gets  Jobs  for  the  Old  Folks" Feb.  1, 1976  issue] 

If  you  want  to  rent  Agatha,  call  Anne  ally.  Just  as  they  know  what  s  new  in  HoUy- 

Beckman,  a  67  year  old  humanist  in  Al-  wood,  what  to  watch  out  for  in  Washington 

buquerque,  New  Mexico,  who  has  made  and  what 's  interesting  almost  anywhere. 
the  golden  years  golden  for  any  oldsters  Parade  is  just  that.  A  parade  of  facts  and 
who  want  to  get  out  of  their  rocking  personalities  and  accomplishments, 

chairs  back  into  productive  roles.  Parade. 

Parade  readers  know  that  Anne  wants  It  isn't  very  heavy,  but  it  carries  a  lot  of 

to  carry  her  "leasing  program' '  out  nation-  weight . 

PARADE 

It  wouldn't  be  Sunday  without  a  Parade. 


College  courses 
on  private  biz 
system  urged 

Foster  Parker  of  Houston,  president  of 
Brown  &  Root,  Inc.,  urged  The  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Texas  (March  25)  to  develop 
courses  on  the  private  enterprise  system 
for  non-business  students  and  working 
journalists. 

Delivering  the  keynote  address  for  the 
UT  College  of  Business  Administration's 
annual  "CBA  Week."  Parker  said  the 
survival  of  the  private  enterprise  system 
depends  on  its  being  "understood  and 
supported  by  a  majority  of  Americans 
engaged  in  all  walks  of  life." 

The  system  is  "vulnerable  because  it 
is  misunderstood — a  weakness  which 
you  as  educators  are  in  a  unique  position 
to  correct."  he  told  the  audience  of  fa¬ 
culty  and  students. 

Parker  suggested  that  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  three-hour  course  on  the  private  en¬ 
terprise  system  be  devised  particularly 
for  students  majoring  in  journalism,  edu¬ 
cation.  and  arts  and  sciences. 

"In  establishing  such  a  course.”  he 
said,  "you  could  count  on  virtually  unli¬ 
mited  help  from  the  business  community 
in  subject  material,  guest  lecturers, 
movie  and  other  visual  aids;  I  myself 


would  welcome  the  chance  to  partici¬ 
pate.” 

In  addition,  he  suggested  that  a  three- 
to-four  week  concentrated  course  on  the . 
American  business  system  be  devised  for 
editors,  reporters  and  writers. 

The  Houston  executive  said  he 
thought  press,  radio  and  television 
executives  would  be  willing  to  send  their 
employees  to  such  a  course,  for  "re¬ 
sponsible  media  leaders  recognize  the 
dangerous  lack  of  knowledge  of  those 
who  report  business  matters.” 

Parker  deplored  the  fact  that  while  bill¬ 
ions  are  spent  annually  on  higher  educa¬ 
tion  with  funds  coming  directly  (or 
through  taxes)  from  the  private  enter¬ 
prise  system,  "that  system  is  so 
thoroughly  misunderstood  by  the  leaders 
of  the  coming  generation.” 

"An  entire  generation  is  growing  into 
adulthood  with  grossly  distorted  views  of 
profit  margins,  corporate  taxes  and  cor¬ 
porate  responsibilities  .  .  .  The  attitudes 
they  take  from  college  will  be  the  at¬ 
titudes  they  bring  to  public  affairs.” 

He  also  described  as  "distressingly 
low”  the  economic  literacy  of  the  press 
and  the  media  "which  have  such  enorm¬ 
ous  influence  over  public  opinion.” 

"Business  generally  feels  that  it  is 
badly  treated  by  the  media,  that  cover¬ 
age  is  inadequate  and  what  there  is  al¬ 
most  invariably  carries  an  anti-business 
tone,”  he  continued. 


"To  some  extent  this  is  understanda¬ 
ble,  but  certainly  not  excusable,  be¬ 
cause  the  typical  reporter  considers  him¬ 
self  a  guardian  of  the  public  interest  and 
Tiust  be  eternally  suspicious  of  vested 
interests  who  might  be  exploiting  their 
position,  the  category  in  which  he  places 
business,”  he  noted.  "This  feeling 
coupled  with  the  necessary  bigness  of 
many  business  enterprises  tends  to 
create  in  his  mind  the  appearance  of 
evil.” 

Parker  added  that  "when  the  time 
comes  to  write  a  story  on  business,  the 
bias  comes  out.  and  business  gets  the 
short  end  of  the  stick.” 

Parker,  who  is  a  UT  Austin  business 
graduate  and  a  former  president  of  the 
Ex-Students'  Association,  said  univer¬ 
sities  such  as  Princeton,  Columbia  and 
Missouri  already  have  embarked  on  bus¬ 
iness  course  .■>  for  working  journalists. 


Grey  assigned 

Grey  Advertising  Inc.  has  been  named 
by  the  Association  of  American  Pub¬ 
lishers  to  handle  their  "Books  as  Gifts" 
campaign.  Grey's  initial  assignment  is  to 
develop  and  test  a  campaign  in  two  mar¬ 
kets,  including  New  York,  timed  for  the 
gift-giving  Christmas  season.  Thrust  of 
the  advertising  is  to  promote  the  giving 
of  books  as  presents. 


For  die  filcts  on  nsing  insurance  rates, 
call  State  Farm. 


Auto  insurance  rates  are  going  up  across  the  country. 
The  reasons  are  complex.  For  more  information, 
call  or  write  State  Farm  and  ask  for  our  Insurance 
Backgrounder  on  “Why  Insurance  Rates 
Are  Going  Gp.” 

We  have  Insuranjze  Backgrounders 
on  many  insurance-related  topics  in 
the  news.  Once  you’re  on  our 
mailing  list,  we’ll  send  new 
ones  to  you  regularly.  For 
this  free  service,  call  us  at 
309-662-2625  or  write  to: 


Robert  Sasser 
Public  Relations 
State  Farm  Insurance 
One  State  Farm  Plaza 
Bloomington,  IL  61 701 
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There  are  people  who 
want  to  dismember  America's 
integrated  oil  companies— 
those  companies  that  do  the 
whole  job  from  exploration 
througli  marketing. 

Today,  more  than  50  inte¬ 
grated  oil  companies  compete 
for  your  business.  Hundreds 
of  firms  compete  in  various 
phases  of  the  industry— explo¬ 
ration,  production,  refining, 
transportation,  and  marketing. 

What  would  happen  if  the 
oil  companies  were  taken  apart; 

Ironically,  prices  would 
go  up,  not  down.  A  so-called 
breakup  would  destroy 
the  efficient  integrated  system 


and  create  a  need  for  a  new  would  be  less  certain  of 
layer  of  costly  and  unneces-  getting  the  oil— the  automo- 
sary  "middlemen."  Addition-  tive  gasoUne  and  home- 
ally,  the  chaos  created  by  such  heating  fuel  and  other  prod- 
a  breakup  would  make  it  ucts  you  need— when  you 

tougher  for  the  industry  to  need  it, while  paying  more 
attract  the  capital  it  needs.  for  what  you  get. 

Millions  of  Americans  in  oil  Before  it's  decided  to  take 

and  oil-related  industries  apart  the  oil  companies— let's 

could  lose  their  job  security.  find  out  just  who  would 
lechnical  advances  would  be  benefit.  We  firmly  believe  it 
slowed  down.  Money  needed  wouldn't  be  you. 
to  search  for  new  supplies 
would  dry  up. 

The  result?  Less  domestic 
oil  would  be  available, 
increasing  our  dependence  on 
foreign  oil.  America  could  be 
weakened.  You,  the  consumer.  We’re  working  to  keep  your  trust. 


ADVERTISING  SCENE 


Freedom  of  job  choice: 
basic  right,  say  British 


By  Dan  Lionel 


“The  right — in  the  United  Nations' 
simple  and  unequivocal  phrase — to  ‘free 
choice  of  employment',  whether  jobs  are 
scarce  or  plentiful,  may  not  be  enshrined 
in  a  written  constitution  (as  in  the  case 
for  example  in  Germany),  but  it  is  none 
the  less  an  a  priori  assumption  about  our 
society." 

That  excerpt  from  the  introduction  of 
an  erudite,  soon  to  be  published  mono¬ 
graph,  “Communications  &  The  Job 
Seeker"  sponsored  by  the  Advertising 
Association  of  the  United  Kingdom 
echoes  the  current  concern  for  this  basic 
freedom  being  voiced  in  our  own  country 
as  the  bureaucratic  grip  tightens  on  the 
private  employment  sector. 

In  a  statement  that  strikingly  parallels 
w  hat  critics  are  saying  of  pending  legisla¬ 
tion  in  Congress  that  would  devitalize 
individual  Job  options,  the  pending 
monograph  notes.  “Contemporary 
British  society  continues  to  value  and 
believe  in  an  open  and  undirected 
employment  market,  with  freedom  of 
choice  for  individuals  and  employers, 
within  accepted  non-discrimitory 
paramaters." 

“The  use  of  advertising."  the  intro¬ 
duction  goes  on  to  state,  “and  other 
means  of  communication  for  the  purpose 
of  recruitment  is  closely  allied  to  this 
basic  freedom.  Yet  although  the  facts 
about  the  general  relationship  of  adver¬ 
tising  to  industrial  and  consumer  market¬ 
ing  have  been  extensively  reported  on. 
there  has  up  to  now  .  been  no  document 
of  record  about  this  specialized  field 
w-hich  nevertheless  is  related  to  an  un¬ 
usually  wide  range  of  management 
interest — from  social  marketing,  man¬ 
power  planning,  personnel  policy  and  the 
behavioral  sciences,  to  employee  com¬ 
munications.  corporate  promotion  and 
industrial  relations."  One  of  the  stated 
purposes  of  the  forthcoming  monograph 
will  be  to  zero  in  on  the  whole  question 
of  recruitment  advertising. 
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One  of  the  themes  the  study  develops 
relates  to  “Recruitment  advertising  as  an 
aspect  of  social  marketing.”  It  states. 
“In  the  current  general  concern  with  the 
employment  market  in  Britain,  the  role 
of  advertising  communications  by 
employers  with  job  seekers  tends  to  be 
overlooked.  Debate  tends  to  be  concen¬ 
trated  on  the  formal  processes  and 
mechanisms  of  the  market  and  on  their 
multiplicity,  and  on  the  job  seeker  hav- 
in}’  to  be  involved  with  too  many  parts  of 
‘the  system'."  We  take  it  that  the  latter 
statement  reflects  the  impact  of  Britain's 
present  committment  to  a  semi- 
socialistic  economy.  As  the  authors 
note.  “There  is  in  consequence  an  un¬ 
dervaluing  of  the  one  constant,  simple 
and  informal  process  that  the  individual 
chooses  habitually  to  consult — that  of 
reading  the  jobs  in  media  ‘market 
places'." 

The  monograph  has  been  written  and 
co-ordinated  by  Roderick  Braithwaite, 
chief  executive  of  Charles  Barker  Re¬ 
cruitment.  a  leading  London  agency.  He 
was  assisted  in  the  research  by  Philip 
Schofield  of  Philip  Shofield  and  As¬ 
sociates  and  Geoffrey  Credland.  senior 
training  advisor  of  the  Hotel  and  Cater¬ 
ing  Industry  Training  Board.  Among  the 
United  States  organizations  w  hose  assis¬ 
tance  has  been  acknowledged  are 
Deutsch.  Shea  &  Evans.  Inc..  The  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Recruitment  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agencies  and  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau. 

While  the  study  stresses  the  social  im¬ 
plications  of  a  free  employment  market  it 
notes  the  growing  importance  of  re¬ 
cruitment  advertising  as  a  unique  indus¬ 
try  in  its  own  right.  “Recruitment  adver¬ 
tising  illustrates,  at  its  most  typical,  an 
ideal  market  between  buyers  and  seller. 
It  can  be  shown  to  be  effective  and 
economical  for  both,  and  to  provide  a 
vehicle  for  the  communication  of  both 
specific  and  qualitative  data. 

“It  is  of  course  only  one  part  of  the 
recruitment  process.  However  it  does 
provide  some  especial  management  ben¬ 
efits.  Recruitment  advertising  is  often  a 
‘direct-response'  operation,  and  thus, 
while  not  in  itself  a  science,  is  neverthe¬ 
less  susceptible  to  scientific  analysis  in 
terms  of  its  cost  effectiveness,  in  helping 
to  recruit  the  right  man  or  woman  for  the 

right  job.  at  the  right  cost . 

There  are  even  indications  that  other 
fields  of  communications  have  already 
begun  to  draw  lessons  from  the  strict 
disciplines  of  cost  effectiveness  de¬ 


veloped  in  this  sector  of  advertising." 

And  while  noting  the  cyclical  nature  of 
recruitment  advertising  due  to  economic 
fluctuations  in  hiring,  the  author  points 
out  that  the  recruitment  advertising  mar¬ 
ket  “has  still  grown  faster  than  any  other 
field  of  communications  during  the  past 
fifteen  years.  There  is  some  evidence 
that  practictioners  in  the  field  have  both 
maintained  and  developed  their  stan¬ 
dards  of  service  during  and  despite  the 
extremes  of  the  business  cycle." 

In  it's  recent  release  to  its  members  by 
International  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  of  a  kit  designed  to  provide 
background  material  on  USES  expan¬ 
sion  plans,  several  salient  sentences 
come  into  sharp  focus  as  they  relate  to 
the  exhaustive  British  study  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  private  recruiting  sector; 

.  We  recognize  the  desirability  and 
necessity  of  providing  the  opportunity 
for  the  full  employment  of  American  citi¬ 
zens.  Further  we  recognize  that  the  fed¬ 
eral  government  has  a  role  to  play  in 
helping  provide  that  opportunity. 

“Nevertheless,  it  seems  to  us  that 
there  is  a  fundamental  problem  when  the 
government  decides  to  use  public  funds 
to  render  services  that  can  be  and  are 
better  and  more  economically  rendered 
by  private  enterprise." 


Print  media  to  get 
60%  of  airline  budget 

Japan  Air  Lines  has  embarked  on  a 
S2.5  million  print  and  radio  campaign 
featuring  its  new  theme  entitled  “We 
Never  Forget  How  Important  You  Are." 

Approximately  40%  of  the  total  budget 
will  be  spent  on  magazine  ads,  309f  on 
newspaper  ads  and  30^  for  radio  spots, 
according  to  Ketchum.  MacLeod  & 
Grove  agency  which  is  handling  the  ac¬ 
count. 

The  first  ad  in  the  series,  depicting  a 
stewardess  sewing  a  button  back  on  a 
traveler's  coat  to  stress  JAL's  personal 
touch,  will  appear  in  10  major  city  daily 
newspapers  and  four  national  magazines 
during  the  month  of  April. 

The  ad  will  also  run  in  three  Canadian 
newspapers  and  in  one  Canadian  busi¬ 
ness  magazine  before  being  replaced  by  a 
new  ad  next  month.  Radio  spots  will  be 
used  in  selected  markets  for  added  im¬ 
pact. 

The  newspaper  ads  are  in  black  & 
white  while  the  magazine  ads  are  full 
color. 


Papers  without  a  press 

About  150  Nebraska  newspapers  are 
printed  at  20  outside  printing  plants,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  survey  by  the  Nebraska 
Press  Association. 
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Knight  News  Wire  switched  to  new  technology 
on  January  31.  Our  purpose :  to  give  you 
optimum  technical  convenience.  Here  are  the 
specifics : 

CODE :  Our  transmission  code  is  now 
six-level  TTS,  for  direct  standard  input 
into  your  computer. 

PRINTER:  We  re  now  using  Extel 
desk-top  printers.  They’re  quiet,  reliable 
and  small.  Editors  love  them. 

TAPE :  If  you  wish  to  use  tape,  we’re 
offering  the  Extel  six-level  TTS 
reperforator. 

SPEED :  150  wpm,  caps  and  lower  case, 
nearly  twice  the  speed  of  other 
supplemental. 

MAINTENANCE:  Provided  by  the 
Dow  Jones  nationwide  system. 


KNIGHT  NEWS  WIRE 

Chicago  Tribune 
New  York  News 
Knight-Ridder  Newspapers 


We  believe  this  is  the  most  reliable  equipment 
available  for  news  wires.  And  it  gives  you  the 
computer  compatibility  you  need  for  the  most 
convenient  operation. 

Knight  N ews  W ire  is  dedicated  to  your 
convenience,  both  editorial  and  technical. 

We  get  you  the  short,  bright,  usable  stories 
(over  1,500  of  them  a  month)  for  all  sections 
of  your  paper— the  kind  of  stories  readers  read. 

When  you  have  all  the  specifics  on  Knight 
News  Wire,  we  think  you’ll  want  to  switch  too, 
to  the  most  useful  of  all  the  supplementals. 

Write  or  call  Bruce  Vogel,  Sales  Manager, 
Chicago  Tribune-New  York  News  Syndicate, 
Inc.,  220  East  42nd  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10017.  Telephone  (212)  MU  2-1234.  Or  use 
this  coupon. 

I - 

I 

I  Please  send  me  complete  specifics  —  editorial  and 
j  technical— on  the  Knight  News  Wire. 

I  Name _ 

I  Title _ 

I  Paper _ 

I 

I  Address _ 

I 

I  _ Zip _ 

I 

j  To: 

!  Chicago  Tribune-New  York  News  Syndicate,  Inc. 

I  220  East  42nd  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 


200  YEARS  OF  ADVERTISING— In  colonial  times  when 
population  and  industry  were  small,  advertising  ex¬ 
penditures  were  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars. 
Advertising  grew  as  the  country  grew  and,  stimulated  by 
industrial  expansion  following  the  Civil  War,  reached  $150 
million  in  the  Centennial  year  1876.  By  1900  the  total  was 
approaching  half  a  billion  dollars.  Growth  accelerated  in 
the  beginning  of  the  new  century  and  commercial  radio 
appeared  in  the  mid-twenties.  Total  advertising  invest¬ 


ment  peaked  at  nearly  $3  billion  in  1929  but  then  dropped 
sharply  during  the  depression  years.  Following  the  end  of 
World  War  II,  television  arrived  and  contributed  to  a  much 
steeper  spending  growth.  After  two  hundred  years  of 
independence,  advertising  outlays  are  expected  to  pass 
the  $30-billion  level  in  1976,  placing  the  United  States  far 
ahead  of  every  other  country  in  the  world.  This  chart  was 
prepared  by  Robert  J.  Coen,  vicepresident,  McCann- 
Erickson  Inc. 


Satellite  printing  site  in  suburbs 
eyed  by  Washington  Post 


Steep  upturn  in  ad 
revenues  reported 

Newspaper  advertising  revenues 
soared  in  February,  up  21  .Wc  over  the 
same  month  last  year,  according  to  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau.  Inc.  For 
the  first  two  months  of  1976.  newspaper 
ad  revenues  were  up  2l.39f. 

Largest  gains  came  in  classified  adver¬ 
tising.  up  31.49f  in  February  and  23.8% 
for  the  two  months.  Retail  revenues  went 
ahead  26.9%  in  February  and  19.8%  for 
the  two  months.  National  gained  21.7% 
in  February  and  22.8%  for  the  two 
months. 

The  February  gains  reflect,  in  part,  an 
extra  day  because  of  leap  year,  and  five 
Sunday’s  in  the  month  in  1976  as  against 
four  last  year.  The  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing  Bureau  now  projects  total  newspaper 
advertising  for  1976  at  $9.48  billion,  a 
12.4%  increase  over  1975.  This  compares 
with  an  earlier  forecast  of  $9.31  billion 
for  a  10.4%  gain. 

Bureau  estimates  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  revenues  are  based  on  Media  Re¬ 
cords  linage  measurements  in  58  index 
cities  plus  other  data. 

Metro  sends  out 
old  age  supp 

A  special  supplement  directed  at 
people  over  age  50  has  been  produced  by 
Metro  Newspaper  Service  Inc. 

Shipped  this  month  to  newspapers  for 
a  May  issue  date,  the  supp  contains  ideas 
for  individual  and  group  activities, 
travel,  hobbies  and  leisure-planning.  A 
special  report  from  the  Menninger  Foun¬ 
dation  on  understanding  retirement  was 
also  included. 


The  Washington  Post  Co.  has  signed  a 
“letter  of  intent”  to  buy  10  acres  of  land 
in  the  Montgomery  Industrial  Park  for 
potential  use  as  a  satellite  suburban 
printing  plant. 

According  to  an  annual  financial  re¬ 
port  filed  with  the  Securities  and  Ex¬ 
change  Commission,  the  company’s 
planned  purchase  is  “subject  to  various 
conditions.” 

Last  year,  the  communications  firm 
purchased  10.6  acres  of  land  outside 
Alexandria  for  about  $1.2  million.  Post 
general  manager  Mark  Meagher  declined 
to  reveal  the  purchase  price  for  the  prop¬ 
osed  Montgomery  County  acquisition 
pending  final  agreement. 

The  site  is  located  off  Route  29  north¬ 
east  of  Silver  Spring.  According  to  the 
company’s  SEC  report,  both  the  Virginia 
and  Maryland  lots  “are  suitable  for  the 
construction  of  facilities  for  the  assembly 
and  distribution  to  suburban  locations  of 


Section  traces  area’s 
growth  since  1776 

The  tri-weekly  Rockland  (Maine) 
Courier-Gazette  published  a  special 
8-section,  96-page  issue  March  20  to 
commemorate  the  Bicentennial  and  the 
1 56th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  state 
of  Maine. 

Entitled  “200  Years  of  Publick  Occur¬ 
ences,”  the  edition  contained  a  section 
on  the  area’s  growth  since  1776  as  well  as 
regular  news.  Red  and  blue  color  was 
used  in  7  of  the  8  sections,  and  press  run 
was  15,500,  6,000  more  than  usual. 


copies  of  the  Washington  Post  and,  if 
made  feasible  by  evolving  production 
techniques,  for  the  construction  of ‘satel¬ 
lite’  plants  for  printing  all  or  parts  of  the 
newspaper.” 

Meagher  emphasized  that  the  Post  Co. 
has  no  plans  for  such  plants  at  this  time. 

• 

'Vesco  bill’  seen 
as  press  threat 

A  proposed  press  law  in  Costa  Rica, 
initially  aimed  at  fugitive  financier 
Robert  Vesco,  has  been  so  amended  in 
the  legislature  that  it  now  poses  a  threat 
to  Costa  Rica’s  press  freedom. 

Originally  the  bill,  proposed  two  years 
ago  by  President  Daniel  Oduber,  limited 
ownership  of  the  media  to  Costa  Rican 
citizens  and  provided  that  ownership 
shares  be  nominative  rather  than  “to  the 
bearer.” 

It  was  clear  that  the  intention  was  to 
smoke  out  Vesco,  who  reputedly  has  in¬ 
vested  heavily  in  the  new  daily  Excelsior 
and  in  TV  and  radio.  There  was  no  way 
of  knowing  how  many  “to  the  bearer” 
shares  he  held. 

As  amended,  however,  the  bill  de¬ 
clares  that  “communication  media  and 
advertising  agencies  are  involved  in  a 
public  service  and  are  therefore  subject 
to  government  regulation.” 

Newspaper  publishers  who  have  cam¬ 
paigned  vigorously  against  Vesco’s  fi¬ 
nancial  investments  in  the  media  and  had 
supported  the  original  bill,  saw  the  new 
version  as  a  clear  threat  to  their  indepen¬ 
dence. 
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-resinbra  industrial  S  A  In  transportation  WAB< 
ind  licensees  and  agents  throughout  the  world 


I  Name 


Address 


I  State 


\AIABCa 


An  American-Standard  Company 


travel  87  years  old. 


commerce 


as  much  as  cargo  planes 
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Ivy  league  prefers 
the  bush  league 

By  Alton  K.  Marsh 


When  the  Mountain  Eagle  screams,  as 
it  still  does  despite  an  attack  by  arsonists 
in  1974,  it  shrieks  with  an  Ivy  League 
voice. 

Radcliffe  graduate  Helen  Winternitz, 
24,  wanted  to  work  for  the  paper  after 
hearing  of  the  Eagle’s  fighting  reputation 
through  the  media. 

The  other  half  of  the  fulltime  reporting 
staff,  22-year-old  Bill  Bishop,  learned  of 
the  Eagle  while  doing  research  for  an 
oral  history  of  the  mountains  as  part  of 
his  work  at  Duke. 

Barnard,  Tufts  and  Emory  have  been 
represented  by  past  alumni,  who  include 
the  great  granddaughter  of  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson. 

Tom  Gish,  editor  of  the  7,000-circu¬ 
lation  weekly  in  Whitesburg,  Ky.,  re¬ 
ceives  one  or  two  requests  for  employ¬ 
ment  from  bright  young  people  each 
week. 

“They  want  to  work  for  the  Eagle  for 


Bill  Bishop  and  Helen  Winternitz 

the  same  reasons  everybody  else  does,”  and-a-half.  A  reporter  who  worked  here 
Winternitz  said.  “They  want  to  work  for  before  us  became  burned  out,”  Bishop 
the  courageous  little  newspaper  with  the  said. 

famous  editor.  I  don’t  mean  that  to  Winternitz,  who  took  a  $65-per-week 
sound  facetious.  pay  cut  to  work  for  Gish,  began  her  writ- 

“I  thought  it  would  be  nice — climbing  ing  career  with  poetry,  but  switched  to 
around  the  hills  and  camping  in  the  prose  when  she  became  interested  in 
Smokies.  HA!”  she  said.  politics. 

_  .  .  Although  there  are  no  courses  as  prac- 

ay  wee  journalism  taught  at  Radcliffe, 

She  and  Bishop  work  70  to  80  hours  a  she  found  the  transition  easy, 
week,  and  must  be  in  the  office  all  or  part  “You  take  the  conclusion  from  an 
of  seven  days  a  week.  essay  and  put  it  into  the  lead — divide  all 

“There’s  too  much  work  on  this  paper  your  sentences  into  two  sentences — and 
to  have  any  idealism  left.  There  seems  to  continue.  That’s  essentially  all  you  do,” 
be  a  tenure  of  about  a  year  to  a  year-  she  said. 

Gish  said  he  is  not  awed  by  the  caliber 
of  staff  he  is  able  to  attract.  In  fact,  let- 
ters  from  a  number  of  Harvard  applic¬ 
ants  have  gone  unanswered,  sinking  to 
MT  A  I  M  E  A  V  the  bottom  of  his  cluttered  desk. 

“I  only  respond  to  those  1  know  1 
should  be  interested  in.  Applicants  who 
fit  in  best  are  those  who  know  what  they 
are  getting  into. 

“I’m  not  awed.  I  know  some  pretty 
dumb  people  who  have  Ivy  League  de¬ 
grees.  Even  the  President  came  from 
Yale.  That  sums  him  up,  I  think,”  the 
editor  said. 

Competition  jealous 

One  of  the  controversies,  aside  from 
clashes  with  public  officials  and  coal 
operators,  comes  from  other  weekly 
editors  who  charge  that  the  Eagle’s  news 
pages  are  opinionated. 

“I  think  there  is  a  considerable 
amount  of  jealousy  of  the  attention  the 
Mountain  Eagle  has  gotten,”  Gish  said. 
“1  detect  little  evidence  that  any  of  them 
read  it.” 

Winternitz  said  one  of  the  things  that 
attracted  her  to  the  Eagle  was  the  free¬ 
dom  to  “.  .  .  write  what  and  how  I  want 
to  write.  I  was  frustrated  with  censorship 
at  my  other  paper,”  she  said. 

Bishop  said  he  thinks  coverage  is  fair, 
and  said  the  paper  sometimes  takes  the 
point  of  view  of  the  majority  of  the 
readership. 

Intimidation  of  the  paper  is  in  a  “quiet 
(Continued  on  page  34) 
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Recent  edition 


The  steel  wheels  of  a  train  move  over 
the  steel  track  with  very  little  friction.  They 
move  with  far  less  friction  than  the  pneu¬ 
matic  tires  of  a  truck  encounter  moving  over 
a  highway.  (The  area  of  contact  between  the 
steel  wheel  and  the  rail  is  no  larger  than 
a  dime.) 

You  don’t  have  to  be  a  physicist  to  con¬ 
clude  that  truck  engines  must  work  harder— 
use  more  horsepower— than  a  locomotive 
to  move  the  same  weight.  And  in  doing  so 
they  use  more  fuel.  Consume  more  energy. 
Emit  more  pollutants.  About  three  times 
as  much. 

Still,  railroads  are  exploring  methods  of 
saving  fuel.  Energy  committees  are  operating. 
Some  companies  are  using  a  computer  pro¬ 
gram  called  the  Train  Performance  Calcu¬ 
lator,  to  determine  the  most  efficient  way 
to  run  between  two  points.  This  conserves 
fuel,  cuts  emissions... and  yes,  saves  the 
railroad  money. 

WABCO  is  a  world  leader  in  control  sys¬ 
tems  for  guided  transportation  vehicles,  and 
very  much  a  part  of  the  railroad  supply  indus- 
try.  However,  healthy  railroads  are 
vital  to  a  lot  more  than  our  busi- 
ness.  We  think  it’s  important  more 
people  understand  the  role,  the 
importance,  of  railroads  in  a  fuel 
conscious  environment.  They  are 
the  biggest  hauler  of  interstate 
freight.  And  they  can  double  their 
volume  without  acquiring  any 
large  amounts  of  new  land. 

For  more  information  on  to- 
day's  railroads, and  how  we  serve 
write  for  our  booklet, 

Illllllllllllllllllll^lliii^’St^  &  Go!’  The  coupon 
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J-students  get 
weekly  papers 
out  for  owners 

By  Donald  Williams 

Journalism  students  from  South 
Dakota  State  University  got  a  look  at  the 
realities  of  small-paper  production  by 
putting  out  two  competing  weeklies  in  a 
town  near  the  university. 

The  students  took  over  the  March  24 
editions  of  the  Milhunk  Herald  Advance 
(circulation  2.288)  and  the  Grant  County 
Review  (circulation  3.331).  The  papers 
are  a  block  apart  on  Main  Street  in  Mil- 
bank.  S.D..  a  town  of  3.600. 

Because  of  class  schedules  at  the  uni¬ 
versity.  69  miles  away,  the  student  staffs 
changed  from  day  to  day.  Not  even  the 
editors.  Tena  Andersen  of  the  Herald 
Advance  and  Cindy  Kranz  of  the  Re¬ 
view.  were  able  to  go  to  work  every  day. 

So  when  the  Herald  Advance's  dead¬ 
line  of  12:30  p.m.  Tuesday  drew  near, 
the  students  doing  pasteup  were  con¬ 
fronted  with  headless  and  slugless 
stories,  correction  lines  for  apparently 
nonexistent  stories,  and  reams  of  corres¬ 
pondents'  jottings  that  had  come  in. 
unplanned-for.  just  that  morning.  And 
w  hen  the  Review 's  deadline  of  6  p.m.  the 
same  day  approached,  the  students  dis¬ 
covered  that  there  was  no  time  for  dither¬ 
ing  over  heads.  They  missed  their  dead¬ 
line  by  45  minutes. 

Both  papers  got  to  the  printer  at  Or- 
tonville.  Minn.,  in  time  to  make  the 
mails,  though.  And  after  the  press  run. 
the  horror  of  the  Review  team  members 
lasted  only  a  moment  after  someone 
pointed  out  the  banner  head  they  had 
written.  The  head  read:  “Levy  increase, 
budget  cuts  proposed  for  G-D  schools." 

But  Mrs.  Phyllis  Justice,  resident 
editor  of  the  Review,  read  the  head  and 
shrugged.  She  said  it  was  standard  prac¬ 
tice  thereabouts  to  use  the  profane  initials 
when  writing  heads  about  the  Grant- 
Deuel  Independent  School  District,  and 
nobody  would  notice. 

Fifteen  students  worked  on  the  Herald 
Advance  during  the  five-day  project,  and 
sixteen  on  the  Review.  Two  journalism 
faculty  members.  Roger  Van  Ommeren 
and  Donald  Williams,  kept  the  secrets  of 
both  staffs,  looked  out  for  libel,  and. 
near  the  end.  helped  with  pasteup  and 
proof  reading. 

The  project  was  undertaken  at  the 
suggestion  of  Mrs.  Joanne  Andersen, 
who.  with  her  husband,  Larry,  edits  and 
publishes  the  Herald  Advance.  The  An¬ 
dersens  (no  relation  to  Tena  Andersen, 
the  student  editor)  wanted  to  visit  their 
children  in  college  in  the  East  and  invited 
students  to  take  over  for  them.  Mrs.  Jus¬ 
tice  and  her  husband,  Clarence,  as¬ 
sociate  editor  of  the  Review,  agreed  to 
step  aside  for  a  week,  too,  so  the  stu- 
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dents  could  compete. 

Except  for  the  Review's  page  1  round¬ 
up  of  candidates  for  the  coming  city 
elections,  no  important  news  beats 
emerged  from  the  experiment.  Student 
ad  salesmen  kept  the  percentage  of  ad¬ 
vertising  up  to  approximatdy  the  usual 
level,  and  student  photographers  cov¬ 
ered  a  Civil  Air  Patrol  exercise  and 
turned  in  several  sports  and  feature  pic¬ 
tures.  The  Herald  Advance  used  four 
pictures  of  students  at  work  on  the 
paper,  reasoning  that  the  project  was 
news;  the  Review  omitted  pictures  of  the 
project  on  the  grounds  that  journalists 
should  stay  out  of  the  news. 

Tension  in  public  relations  arose  only 
once  during  the  project.  A  trustee  of  the 
Grant-Deuel  school  district,  after  being 
questioned  on  the  telephone  by  Kathryn 
Blesener,  a  student  reporter  for  the  Re¬ 
view.  sent  the  schools'  attorney  around 
to  see  her.  The  attorney  asked  to  read 
her  story  in  copy. 

“All  right."  Miss  Blesener  said,  “but 
you  can't  change  it." 

The  attorney  read  the  story,  handed  it 
back,  and  left  without  asking  for  any  alt¬ 
erations. 

So  far,  neither  paper  has  received  any 
reaction  of  the  kind  Mrs.  Justice  witnes¬ 
sed  when  she.  as  a  student  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minnesota  some  years  ago,  helped 
produce  a  community  paper  in  a  similar 
project.  While  she  and  her  fellow  stu¬ 
dents  were  still  around  the  office,  she 
recalls,  a  letter  came  in  with  the  address: 
“To  the  University  Saps  Who  Put  Out 
the  Paper." 

Weekly  editor 

(Continued  from  page  32) 

period,”  Gish  noted,  but  Winternitz  re¬ 
counted  two  difficulties  that  have  occur¬ 
red  since  she  was  hired  last  summer. 

“1  was  writing  stories  about  fiscal 
mismanagement  of  county  funds  that  the 
latest  state  audit  revealed,  involving  re¬ 
venue  sharing  and  general  funds. 

“1  had  gone  down  to  the  courthouse 
and  asked  some  embarrassing  questions. 
(When  1  returned  to  the  office)  another 
county  official  called  to  tell  me  the  per¬ 
son  1  interviewed  said  he  was  going  to 
investigate  my  character — send  some¬ 
body  to  New  Haven,  Conn.,  my 
hometown,  1  presume. 

“I've  never  done  anything  he  could 
pin  on  me.  I’ve  had  three  speeding  tic¬ 
kets,”  she  said. 

Another  time  Winternitz  attempted  to 
get  information  on  a  possible  layoff  by 
the  county’s  largest  strip  mine  operation. 
When  she  called,  she  was  given  a  lecture 
on  how  the  Eagle  has  accused  the  com¬ 
pany  of  silting  up  the  streams  and  caus¬ 
ing  a  flood  every  time  it  rains. 

“So  I  kind  of  cleaned  up  and  put  on  a 
good  pair  of  corduroy  pants,  thinking  if 
they  saw  a  young-looking,  blond-headed 


chick  it  might  do  something — and  it 
didn’t. 

“1  got  a  lecture  on  how  everytime  it 
rained,  the  company  got  blamed  for  the 
flood,’’  she  said. 

As  a  rule,  Winternitz  said,  “The 
county  officials  tend  to  be  more  paranoid 
and  less  open  than  other  county  officials 
I’ve  worked  with  in  the  state." 

“Another  reporter  said,  and  1  agree, 
that  (a  county  official)  is  only  the  front 
for  the  coal  industry  and  the  Eagle  is 
only  the  front  for  the  majority  of  the 
people  in  the  county,"  Bishop  added. 

After  the  Eagle,  and  hopefully  before 
becoming  burned  out.  Bishop  said  he 
would  like  to  go  to  Austin,  Tex.  In  fact, 
he  was  headed  there  when  he  changed 
his  plans  and  decided  to  work  for  Gish. 

Another  of  his  plans  is  to  establish  a 
journal  or  newspaper  in  western  North 
Carolina. 

Winternitz.  who  has  taught  school  for 
a  year  in  Ethiopia,  said  she  wants  to  re¬ 
turn  to  Africa  to  write.  But  she  might 
decide  to  stay,  because,  as  she  said,  “I 
like  working  here,  and  that  is  a  pretty 
amazing  feeling." 

Paper  recovers 

As  for  the  Eagle,  the  paper's  recovery 
from  a  fire  in  August  1974  is  going  well. 
A  city  policeman  was  convicted  last 
April  of  inducing  three  youngsters  into 
setting  the  fire,  which  caused  $30,000 
worth  of  damage,  and  was  placed  on  five 
years’  probation. 

The  paper  is  now  housed  in  a  building 
on  the  edge  of  Whitesburg  that,  in  most 
larger  towns,  would  be  criticized  by  the 
fire  marshall  and  the  health  department 
for  its  garage-sale  appearance. 

An  old  trunk  blocked  Gish’s  exit  fol¬ 
lowing  an  interview,  and  two  tires  are 
neatly  stored  near  the  trunk  in  the  front 
office. 

Despite  the  working  environment  and 
difficulties  in  dealing  with  local  officials, 
the  Eagle  still  screams,  as  its  motto  says. 

“Our  problems  would  have  occurred 
at  any  other  newspaper  in  any  small 
town  in  the  United  States  if  the  news¬ 
paper  covered  the  news,"  Gish  said. 

Some  of  those  problems  were  aired  on 
NBC  March  30  in  part  two  of  the  series, 
“Life,  Liberty  and  the  Pursuit  of  Happi¬ 
ness,”  containing  interviews  with  Win¬ 
ternitz.  Gish  and  other  staffers. 

• 

A  weekly  ahead 
of  its  time 

For  readers  of  the  weekly  Laurens 
(la.)  Sun,  daylight  savings  time  began 
March  28,  not  April  24.  The  Sun  told 
readers  to  set  their  clocks  ahead  one 
hour  on  its  front  pages.  David  Weiss, 
news  editor,  said  he  had  run  the  item 
after  reading  that  daylight  time  started 
March  28,  and  confirming  the  informa¬ 
tion  with  the  Laurens  post  office.  Weiss 
said  he  received  numerous  calls. 
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For  the  decade  1964  through  1974,  travel 
by  train  was  safer  than  travel  by  either  air  or 
bus.  And  insofar  as  fatalities  were  concerned, 
train  travel  was  17  times  safer  than  traveling 
in  your  automobile. 

It’s  safer  to  ship  products  by  rail,  too. 

Last  year  the  railroads  set  two  records— 
an  all-time  high  in  freight  traffic  and  an  all- 
time  low  in  fatalities  as  a  result  of  accidents. 
Matter  of  fact,  the  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board  has  estimated  a  4.4  percent 
shift  in  freight,  from  roads  to  rail,  could  save 
553  lives,  avoid  7,302  injuries  in  one  year. 

The  Railroad  Industry— backbone  of  our 
interstate  freight  transportation  network— 
is  not  satisfied  with  this. 

The  industry  has  under  way  a  cooperative 
program  that  involves  spending  $8-million  a 

■•,much  of  which  is 

iirected  toward  im¬ 
proved  rail  safety. 

WABCO  has 
been  a  contributor 
to  the  industry’s 
great  safety  record. 
We  are,  in  fact, 
one  of  the  world’s 
sading  suppliers  of 
braking,  and  sig- 
id  control  systems, 
irticipating  in  the 
)ntinuing  safety 
too. 

blic  to  be  informed 
about  today's  railroads.  All  of  them. The  prof¬ 
itable  and  financially  troubled.  We  must  have 
railroads.  Not  only  safe,  but  healthy. 

To  learn  more,  use  the  coupon  below. 

It  will  bring  you  our  booklet,  “Stop  &  Go!’ 
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news-people 


Emil  Slaboda 

Emil  Slaboda  has  been  named  editor  of  the 
Trentonian  of  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  succeeding 
F.  Gilman  Spencer,  who  has  resigned  to  be¬ 
come  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Daily  News. 

Slaboda  joined  the  Trentonian  in  1  950  as  a 
police  reporter  and  later  moved  to  wire  editor 
and  to  news  editor.  He  has  been  managing 
editor  since  1969.  Slaboda  is  a  graduate  of 
Rider  College. 


Ei.dred  R.  Garter,  formerly  classified 
manager  of  the  Atlanta  Joarnal- 
Constitiition — named  assistant  to  the  di¬ 
rector  of  advertising  and  Dennis 
Berry — promoted  to  classified  ad  man¬ 
ager. 

Berry  joined  the  Journal-Constitution 
from  the  University  of  Georgia  in  1966  as 
a  classified  salesman  and  was  named 
manager  of  the  department  in  1975. 

Garter,  30-year  veteran  of  classified 
work,  joined  the  Atlanta  newspaper  in 
1959  after  work  with  newspapers  in 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin. 

*  *  ♦ 

Stephanie  Rusnak — named  Palos 
editor  of  the  Palos  Star-Herald  in  the 
southwest  suburbs  of  the  Chicago  area. 
She  was  formerly  Markham  editor  for 
the  Williams  Press’  Harvey-based  Star 
Tribune  newspaper  group. 

Williams  Press  announced  a  second 
personnel  change  with  appointment  of 
Martha  Hartnett  as  director  of  photo¬ 
graphy  of  the  six  Star-Herald  newspap¬ 
ers.  She  is  a  University  of  Missouri 
School  of  Journalism  graduate  and  joined 
the  newspapers  a  year  ago  as  a  part-time 
photographer. 

s(c  ♦  * 

Wayne  Poston,  managing  editor  of  the 

1  Bradenton  (Fla.)  Herald — appointed 
executive  editor.  He  will  have  direct  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  both  newsroom  opera¬ 
tion  and  editorial  page  content.  Poston,  a 
graduate  of  Ohio  University  and  the 
University  of  South  Carolina,  was  with 
the  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  as  assistant 
managing  editor  before  going  to  Braden¬ 
ton. 

*  ♦  * 

Theoixire  Andrews — named  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Dover  (N.J.)  Daily 
Advance.  Andrews’  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  experience  includes  16  years  at  the 
Eveniuft  Record,  Hackensack,  where  he 
served  as  regional  manager  and  5  years 
at  the  Hudson  Dispatch. 


William  A.  Spellicy 

William  A.  Spellicy  has  been  named  con¬ 
troller  of  the  Observer-Dispatch  and  Daily 
Press  in  Utica,  New  York.  He  succeeds  John 
C.  Mullaly,  who  resigned.  Spellicy,  a  1964 
graduate  of  Niagara  University,  joined  Gan¬ 
nett  in  1971  and  most  recently  was  credit 
manager  of  Gannett  Rochester  Newspapers. 


WiLi.iAM  F.  Goi.d,  associate  editor  of 
the  Calgary  (Alta.)  Herald — named  as¬ 
sistant  editor.  He  joined  the  newspaper 
in  1955  as  a  reporter  and  was  named  to 
the  editorial  staff  in  1962  and  awarded  a 
Southam  Fellowship  the  same  year.  He 
took  special  studies  at  the  University  of 
Toronto,  joining  Southam  News  Ser¬ 
vices  in  1963  in  the  London  bureau. 

*  *  ♦ 

Michael  Scott-Blair — returned  to  the 
San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union  as  education 
writer  after  freelancing  in  Washington, 
D.C.  Ray  Kipp  and  Diane  Clark,  for¬ 
merly  on  the  education  beat — transferred 
to  general  assignment. 
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in  the  news 


Bill  Warner — promoted  to  sports 
editor  of  the  Bangor  (Me.)  Daily  News, 
replacing  Owen  Osborne,  who  will  be¬ 
come  the  newspaper’s  first  senior  sports 
editor.  Warner  has  been  assistant  sports 
editor  since  1968  and  is  an  18-year  vete¬ 
ran  on  the  sports  desk.  Osborne,  who 
has  been  with  the  News  43  years,  will  act 
as  advisor  and  continue  his  regular  col¬ 
umn  and  special  features. 

*  *  * 

Hubert  Hendrix,  associate  publisher 
and  Herald  editor  of  the  Spartanburg 
(S.C.)  Herald-Journal — named  coor¬ 
dinator  of  Spartanburg  County  United 
Way  (Community  Chest)  new  educa¬ 
tional  division. 

*  *  * 

Robert  Jordan — named  Pacific  Coast 
regional  sales  manager  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  in  Los  Angeles.  James  Wardell 
succeeds  Jordan  as  Southeast  regional 
sales  manager  in  Atlanta.  Jordan  joined 
Dow  Jones  in  1952  as  an  advertising  sales 
representative  for  WSJ  in  Chicago.  War¬ 
dell  joined  the  company  in  1969  as  an 
advertising  sales  representative  for  WSJ 
in  New  York  and  has  been  in  charge  of 
the  Pittsburgh  advertising  sales  office 
since  1972. 

♦  5lc  * 

Joseph  Zellner,  former  Associated 
Press  newsman — shifted  from  press  sec¬ 
retary  to  New  Hampshire  Governor 
Meldrim  Thomson,  to  deputy  commis¬ 
sioner  of  manpower  affairs,  replacing 
John  Bridges,  who  has  been  reassigned 
to  another  state  department. 

*  *  * 

Edward  E.  Hewson,  Manchester 
(N.H.)  Union  Leader  columnist — named 
first  male  member  of  New  Hampshire 
Commission  on  Status  of  Women  by 
Governor  Meldrim  Thomson. 

*  *  ♦ 

Richard  S.  Eaton,  with  Pace  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Stratford,  Connecticut,  an  advertis¬ 
ing  agency,  since  1970 — promoted  to 
executive  vicepresident.  He  was  previ¬ 
ously  with  the  New  Haven  Journal- 
Courier,  and  the  New  Haven  Register, 
Hartford  Courant,  and  United  Press  In¬ 
ternational. 

9k  Ne 

Tony  Wildish,  assistant  controller  of 
the  Army  Times  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany — moved  to  controller  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  replacing  Clark  Hill,  who  was 
promoted  to  treasurer. 

9k  9k  9lc 

Edward  J.  Lynch — circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Olean  (N.Y.)  Times  Herald 
since  1955,  retired  April  1  and  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Herman  L.  Smith.  Smith  be¬ 
came  assistant  circulation  manager  two 
years  ago  and  previously  headed  circula¬ 
tion  operations  for  several  other  news¬ 
papers. 
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Linen  to  Enquirer 


James  A.  Linen  IV,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Panax  Publishing  Company  in 
Lansing,  111.  for  10  years,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  executive  vicepresident  and 
chief  operating  officer  of  The  National 
Enquirer.  Publisher  Generoso  Pope,  Jr. 
has  announce  that  Linen  will  also  join 
the  board  of  directors  and  will  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  all  non-editorial  activities  at  the 
Enquirer,  which  is  headquartered  in 
Lantana,  Fla. 

Linen,  son  of  a  past  president  of 
Time-Life,  Inc.,  and  nephew  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Scranton,  U.S.  ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations,  is  a  former  Army  officer 
and  Yale  University  honors  graduate. 

• 

John  E.  Demott,  associate  professor  of 
journalism  at  Northern  Illinois  Univer¬ 
sity,  Dekalb — named  chairman  of  the 
department  of  journalism  at  Temple 
University,  Philadelphia  effective  July  I. 
Dr.  DeMott  will  hold  the  rank  of  as¬ 
sociate  professor  of  communications.  A 
former  newsman,  he  had  a  16-year  career 
with  the  Kansas  City  Star  and  was  city 
desk  assignment  editor  at  the  time  he 
began  teaching  in  1962. 

*  9k  9k 


Arthur  S.  Powers,  former  retail  adver¬ 
tising  manager — named  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Daily  Progress,  Charlottes¬ 
ville,  Va. 

9k  9k  9k 


Tim  Lemm,  staff  writer  for  the  San 
Pedro  (Calif.)  News-Pilot — promoted  to 
city  editor  replacing  Tom  Coulter,  now  a 
field  representative  for  the  Los  Angeles 
City  Council  president  John  S.  Gibson 
Jr.  Aline  Ubry,  formerly  assistant  news 
editor  for  the  Thousand  Oaks  (Calif.) 
News-Chronicle — to  copy  editor  for  the 
News- Pilot. 


9k  9k  9k 


Damian  Melanson — appointed  clas¬ 
sified  manager  of  the  Sacramento  (Calif.) 
Union.  Melanson  comes  to  the  Union 
from  the  Tampa  Tribune-Times,  where 
he  was  classified  advertising  manager  for 
IVi  years.  Previously  he  was  classified 
manager  of  the  Union  from  1968  to  1973. 
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Jim  M.  Williams — recently  resigned  as 
managing  editor  of  the  Blacksburg- 
Christiansburg  (Va.)  News  Messenger, 
has  started  the  Montgomery  Free  Press 
in  Montgomery  County,  Va.  Williams, 
who  is  publisher  and  editor  of  the  news¬ 
paper,  reports  the  first  four  issues  well 
received  with  circulation  of  12,000. 

9k  9k  :k 

Somerset  Publishing  Company,  Inc., 
of  Somerset  New  Jersey  has  named 
Thomas  E.  Meade  vicepresident  and 
Richard  T.  Williams,  treasurer.  Meade 
will  have  primary  responsibility  for  plant 
operations  and  development.  He  joined 
the  company  in  1968  and  was  promoted 
to  plant  manager  in  1974.  Williams  will 
have  primary  responsibilities  in  areas  of 
finance  and  administration.  He  joined 
the  company  in  1972  as  chief  accountant 
and  was  appointed  controller  in  1974. 
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Alternate  delivery  program 
considered  a  success 


By  Earl  W.  Wilken 

The  alternate  delivery  program,  jointly 
developed  and  instituted  by  Time 
magazine  and  three  East  Coast  news¬ 
papers,  has  been  in  a  test  mode  for  the 
past  six  months  (E&P  Oct.^  4,  1975).  To 
date  the  experimental  program  at  the 
Louisville  Courier-Journal  and  Times, 
Passaic  (N.J.)  Herald-News,  and  the 
Boston  Globe  has  been  considered  a  suc¬ 
cess. 

Lawrence  M.  Crutcher,  director  of  al¬ 
ternate  distribution  for  Time,  Inc.,  told 
E&P,  “the  program  is  considered  an  op¬ 
erational  success  even  though  there  were 
some  start-up  difficulties  with  subscrib¬ 
ers  complaining  about  damage  to  their 
copies."  Crutcher  also  said  the  program 
was  conducted  at  a  premium  expense  to 
gain  experience.  One  benefit  that  has 
surfaced  from  the  experiment  is  the  day 
earlier  delivery  of  the  magazine  to  sub¬ 
scribers. 

Time  is  paying  the  three  newspapers 
and  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  which  is 
delivering  copies  to  a  test  area  in  down¬ 
town  Washington,  D.C.,  between  SVi 
and  10  cents  per  copy  per  week.  Pre¬ 
sently  the  U.  S.  Postal  cost  for  mailing  is 
about  4.2  cents  per  copy  per  week.  If  the 
government  puts  into  effect  present 
planned  postal  rate  increases,  the  year 
1979  will  see  the  rate  at  8.2  cents  per 
copy  per  week. 

In  evaluating  the  future  of  the  alternate 
delivery  concept,  magazines  and  news¬ 
papers  must  examine  a  number  of  fac¬ 
tors.  One  of  the  factors  Crutcher  pointed 
out,  is  the  benefit  from  density  distri¬ 
bution  and  the  monetary  advantages  to 
all  interested  parties.  It  has  been  noted 
that  extra  monies  mean  more  to  adult 
carriers  than  youth  carriers,  even  though 
the  youths  have  been  doing  an  excellent 
job.  According  to  Crutcher,  household 
penetration  by  some  of  the  news  week¬ 
lies  is  approximately  7%  for  Time,  5% 
for  Newsweek  and  3%  for  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report.  Over  15,000  weekly 
copies  of  Time  are  being  distributed  by 
the  newspapers. 

Average  of  165  copies 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  is  delivering 
about  1 ,700  copies  in  two  zip  code  areas 
(20036-20006)  in  downtown  Washington 
from  the  White  House  to  DuPont  circle. 
The  zip  code  areas  include  office  and 
apartment  buildings  in  addition  to  multi¬ 
family  dwelling  units. 

Bundles  of  Time  are  delivered  by  van 
to  the  lobbies  of  the  buildings  and  then 
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the  salaried  WSJ  employes  deliver  the 
Journal  and  Time  to  the  subscribers.  The 
eleven  youth  carriers  handle  an  average 
of  165  copies  of  the  magazine. 

At  the  Passaic  Herald-News,  the  only 
newspaper  that  is  not  using  newspaper 
carrier  personnel,  the  delivery  program 
is  being  implemented  through  Postal 
Couriers,  a  two  year  old  division  of  the 
newspaper.  The  organization  has  ap¬ 
proximately  25-30  full  time  adult  carriers 
assigned  to  motor  routes.  Also  on  the 
staff  are  125  part  time  youth  carriers. 
Postal  Couriers  distributes  a  variety  of 
materials  including  advertising  inserts, 
circulars  and  other  specialized  informa¬ 
tion. 

William  P.  Monahan,  circulation  man¬ 
ager  at  the  Herald-News,  said  the  pro¬ 
gram  was  working  well  and  additional 
programs  may  be  added.  About  2,600 
copies  of  Time  are  delivered  weekly  via 
motor  route  carriers  to  several  rural  zip 
code  areas.  The  magazine  is  inserted  in  a 
plastic  bag  and  hung  on  subscriber  door 
knobs. 

Few  delivery  problems 

Every  Tuesday  a.m.  a  bulk  shipment 
of  magazines  is  broken  down  at  the 
Courier's  Pompton  Plains  distribution 
plant  and  there  labels  are  affixed  to 
approximately  100  special  (professional 
and  other)  editions.  Only  these  special 
editions  receive  a  label.  From  the  com¬ 
puter  print  out  that  is  sent  each  week  by 
Time,  the  balance  of  the  copies  are  pre¬ 
pared  for  distribution. 

Delivery  is  started  on  Tuesday  and 
completed  on  Wednesday.  There  have 
been  few  complaints,  Monahan  stated, 
about  the  weekly  delivery  program. 

In  Louisville,  nearly  2,()00  copies  of 
Time  have  been  distributed  weekly  for 
the  past  six  months.  The  program  is  still 
in  progress  and  within  a  month  the  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  expanded  to  include  News¬ 
week  which  has  about  half  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  Time  in  the  Louisville  area. 

The  experimental  delivery  system  is 
presently  using  63  young  walking  car¬ 
riers  and  5  adults  on  motor  routes.  The 
carriers  receive  four  cents  per  copy  per 
week  for  distributing  the  magazine  with 
motor  carriers  eager  to  see  the  program 
widened. 

So  far  the  program  has  been  a  success 
said,  Donald  B.  Towles,  director  of  cir¬ 
culation,  and  very  helpful  to  Time  and 
the  newspaper.  The  program,  according 
to  Towles,  has  been  a  break-even  prop¬ 
osition  for  the  newspaper  and  the  con¬ 
cept  will  be  reviewed  after  completion  of 


the  Time  and  Newsweek  experiment.  It 
is  possible  the  program  will  at  a  later  date 
be  expanded  to  include  other  market 
areas,  he  indicated.  Currently  60  to  75% 
of  Time  and  Newsweek  circulation  in  the 
Louisville  market  can  be  serviced  with 
the  program. 

Earlier  delivery 

Motor  carriers  average  between  65  and 
270  copies,  Towles  said,  with  walking 
carriers  delivering  Time  on  Tuesday  and 
the  motor  carriers  completing  delivery 
on  Wednesday.  In  the  past  the  Time 
copies  arriving  through  the  mail  have 
been  delivered  in  the  test  area  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  and  Thursday. 

Bulk  copies  are  sent  to  the  newspaper 
along  with  a  computer  print  out  indicat¬ 
ing  which  subscribers  are  to  receive  spe¬ 
cial  demographic  editions.  In  advance  of 
the  program.  Time  sent  letters  to  all  of 
their  subscribers  in  the  test  area  explain¬ 
ing  the  new  delivery  system.  A  telephone 
number  (listed  at  the  newspaper  office) 
was  given  so  subscribers  could  call  in  the 
event  their  copies  were  not  delivered. 
The  newspaper  does  not  collect  sub¬ 
scription  monies  or  handle  any  fulfill¬ 
ment  activities. 

At  the  Boston  Globe  Daniel  Orr,  circu¬ 
lation  director,  said  the  test  was  going 
very  well,  however,  the  pilot  program 
would  end  around  May  I.  Orr  com¬ 
mented  on  the  results  to  date  and  said  the 
newspaper  could  implement  an,  “alter¬ 
nate  delivery  program  successfully.” 

The  Globe  is  delivering  approximately 
5,000  copies  to  three  zip  code  areas — the 
towns  of  Wellesley,  Natick  and  Sher- 
born.  Three  adults  on  motor  routes  and 
150  youth  carriers,  averaging  between  20 
and  25  copies,  deliver  Time  that  carries  a 
label  corresponding  to  the  carrier  route 
order.  The  Globe  is  paying  an  extra  in¬ 
centive  to  the  carriers  but  would  not  re¬ 
veal  the  amount. 

• 

Automation  consultant 
retained  by  N.Y.  News 

The  New  York  News  has  retained  Ber¬ 
nard  Soep  Associates,  Boston,  to  pro¬ 
vide  space  analysis  and  planning  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  development  of  a  pro¬ 
jected  electronic  publishing  system. 

BSA  also  will  aid  in  developing  solu¬ 
tions  to  the  problems  of  newspaper  au¬ 
tomation  as  they  relate  to  space  use, 
human  engineering,  energy  and  envi¬ 
ronment  and  budget  for  editorial,  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  and  other  related  de¬ 
partments.  BSA  will  coordinate  efforts 
with  specialists  in  newspaper  production 
facility  planning. 

BSA  will  also  program  the  necessary 
remodeling  so  as  to  assure  continuity  of 
operation  in  all  departments  affected  dur¬ 
ing  renovations. 
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As  an  editor  you  are  certain  to  face 
some  tough  dedsions  on  how  to  handle 
this  important  story  because: 

It's  a  political  story  —  a  hot  issue  in  Congress. 

It's  a  financial  story  impacting  on  the  entire  economy. 

It's  a  consumer  story  affecting  every  citizen's  pocketbook. 

It's  an  international  story  with  global  political  and  economic  impact. 


We  don't  have  all  the  answers  on  dismemberment. 

But  we  do  have  a  great  amount  of  data  which  may  be  of  use  to  you,  your  reporters 
and  editorial  writers. 

We  invite  your  questions  on  this  or  any  other  energy-related  issue. 

Call  us  at  any  time: 
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National 
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Bill  Adams, 
Washington 
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Central  U.S. 

Jim  Stollard, 

Chicago 

(312)  856-5398 

Dave  Abshear, 
Detroit 

(313)  444-4000 

East/South  U.S. 

Bob  Crosby, 

Atlanta 

(404)  643-6611 

John  Byrne, 
Baltimore 
(301)  727-6700 

Joel  Power, 

New  Orleans, 

(504)  586-6371 

Southwest  U.S. 

Carl  Huss 
Houston 
(717)  227-4367 

Western  U.S. 
Bob  Uttley, 

Kansas  City 
(816)  968-4104 

Bill  Crawley, 

Denver 
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Hearst  and  Zebra 
trials  are  covered 
by  father  and  son 
for  SF  Examiner 


By  Ed  Orloff 

Associate  Editor 

San  Francisco  Examiner 


Two  of  the  most  unusual  court  cases  in 
newspaper  memory  were  covered  for  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner  by  an  equally 
remarkable  pair  of  reporters:  father  and 
son. 

Gale  Cook,  at  56,  has  just  finished 
covering  the  longest  criminal  trial  in  the 
history  of  California,  the  so-called  Zebra 
Murders  Case. 

Stephen,  now  33,  recently  finished 
working  on  what  some  observers  con¬ 
sider  the  trial  of  the  century,  the  bank 
robbery  case  involving  Patricia  Hearst, 
daughter  of  the  president  of  the 
Examiner. 

Gale  figured  that  when  the  Zebra  trial 
started  on  March  3,  1975,  he  was  in  for 
four  or  five  months  of  daily  duty  while  a 
jury  determined  if  the  four  defendants 
had  indeed  waged  a  murderous  “race 
war”  against  whites.  The  guilty  verdict 
didn’t  come  until  more  than  a  year  had 
passed,  on  March  13,  1976. 

For  Steve,  who  also  had  covered  the 
1972  Angela  Davis  trial,  a  major  concern 
was  impartiality. 

“The  Hearsts  never  once  approached 
me,”  he  notes. 

Covers  from  a  distance 

His  other  reflections: 

“I  maintained  a  greater  distance  from 
the  parents  of  the  defendants  than  I  nor¬ 
mally  would  have  in  covering  a  trial.” 

“It  was  not  a  media  circus.  1  didn’t  see 
any  of  the  reporters  having  a  lot  of  fun. 
People  worked  12  hours  a  day,  at  least 
those  who  were  covering  the  trial  seri¬ 
ously.” 

“I  told  people  not  to  be  surprised  by 
either  verdict — ^guilty  of  not  guilty.  Still 
the  verdict  was  a  shock.  With  the  jury 
coming  back  after  only  12  hours,  I  had 
expected  an  acquittal.  So  did  almost 
everyone  else  in  the  courtroom.” 

Works  long  hours 

The  days  of  covering  the  trial  were 
long  ones  for  Steve.  He  checked  in  at  the 
office  daily  at  8:30,  then  headed  for  the 
federal  building  to  be  in  line  to  enter  the 
courtroom  at  9:30.  The  trial  started  at  10. 

By  10:30,  he  stepped  out  to  phone  the 
latest  testimony  to  Hu  Bernhard,  a  vete¬ 
ran  rewrite  man.  Just  before  11,  the 
back-up  reporter,  Dick  Alexander, 
would  emerge  from  the  courtroom  to  talk 
to  Bernhard  again  with  even  later  details 


so  that  the  home  edition  would  contain 
fresh  material. 

Came  the  noon  recess,  Steve  would 
grab  lunch  and  feed  more  material  to 
Bernhard  for  the  final  edition,  which 
rolls  about  4  p.m.  He  and  Alexander 
took  similar  phone  breaks  during  the  af¬ 
ternoon  sessions. 

Feels  tension 

By  4:30,  Steve  was  back  in  the  office 
to  write  the  overnight  story  and  to  edit  Q 
&  A  transcripts  carried  by  the  Examiner. 
He  usually  was  home  anywhere  between 
8:30  and  10:30 — a  rigorous  schedule  he 
maintained  for  eight  tense  weeks. 

Tense  because  “1  was  conscious  of 
being  the  Examiner’s  reporter  and  of 
Patty’s  parents  being  in  the  courtroom 
every  day.” 


Steve  has  one  frightening  memory  of 
the  day  the  trial  ended.  He  was  writing 
about  the  verdict  at  his  pressroom 
typewriter — “it  was  probably  the  easiest 
story  of  the  trial  to  write” — when  the 
floor  shook  from  the  impact  of  an  explo¬ 
sion  on  the  floor  below.  An  Army  demol¬ 
ition  team,  without  warning  anyone,  had 
exploded  a  briefcase  suspected  of  con¬ 
taining  a  bomb. 

Chases  jurors 

What  does  a  reporter  do  the  night  after 
such  a  major  trial?  In  Steve’s  case,  he 
went  home,  watched  tv,  and  slept.  The 
next  day  (Sunday)  he  was  chasing  down 
jurors  and  trying  to  get  them  to  tell  about 
their  deliberations.  He  finally  got  one  to 
talk  Monday  morning. 

Why  did  the  verdict  go  the  way  it  did? 
On  reflection,  Steve  thinks  the  pro¬ 
secutor  won  his  case  with  his  detailed, 
compelling  summation  of  evidence  and 
attack  on  Miss  Hearst’s  credibility  in  his 
final  argument.  He  believes  F.  Lee 
Bailey’s  summation  was  emotional, 
rarely  touching  on  the  evidence  before 
the  jury.  Bailey  did  not  give  those  jurors 
who  might  have  been  leaning  toward  ac- 
(Continued  on  page  62) 
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City  Desk 
News  Desk 


Dot*  January  27,  1976 


As  the  Hearst  trial  opens,  a  few  guidelines. 

Obviously,  this  newspaper  is  very  much  involved  and 
therefore  it  behooves  us  to  be  circumspect  in  our  handling 
of  all  matters  related  to  the  trial*-ln  the  courtroom  and 
out . 

We  ask  our  editors  and  writers  to  realize  the  world 
is  watching,  and  to  apply  the  highest  professional  standards 
to  every  word  we  publish.  We  insist  nothing  be  suppressed 
that  is  germane  and  informative.  Editing  yes,  censorship  no. 

Steve  Cook  will  write  the  trial  coverage.  No  strictures 
whatever  will  be  placed  upon  him,  except  those  of  space.  It 
is  not  in  our  interest  or  our  readers'  to  allow  the  trial  to 
dominate  the  paper. 

We  ask  Steve  to  use  his  best  professional  judgment  in 
giving  readers  the  fairest  and  most  balanced  coverage  obtainable 
in  any  publication.  But  we  ask  also  that  he  write  thriftily 
with  a  concern  for  readers'  time. 

We  ask  desk  editors  to  be  fully  aware  of  trial  coverage 
by  other  newspapers  and  wire  services,  and  to  keep  Steve  aware 
of  other  coverage.  But  we  ask  that  no  use  be  made  in  this  news¬ 
paper  of  outside  material  unless  it  is  cleared  with  senior 
editors . 

We  do  not  want  to  sensationalize  the  Hearst  trial.  It  is 
to  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  reader  interest,  and  therefore  it 
will  appear  on  page  one.  But  it  is  not  to  be  given  the  headline 
unless  there  is  a  major  development  and  then  only  after  the  headline 
has  been  cleared  with  a  senior  editor. 

As  in  all  news  stories,  enterprise  is  expected.  But  in  this 
instance,  enterprise  must  be  within  legal  bounds.  I  suggest  dis¬ 
cussing  major  initiatives  with  senior  editors  in  advance,  to  avoid 
legal  difficulties. 

Our  coverage  must  be  complete  around  the  clock.  A  final 
edition  break  must  be  overnighted  conscientiously.  The  public 
will  be  watching  our  coverage  every  day,  as  most  newspapers  have 
never  been  watched. 

Shortly  before  the  Patricia  Hearst  trial  began,  this  memorandum  from  Tom 
Eastham,  executive  editor,  was  posted  on  the  editorial  department  bulletin 
board  at  the  San  Francisco  Examiner. 
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Coal  was  the 
way  to  heat  a 
home  In  1890... 

and  today 

This  base-burner  coal  stove  has  just 
one  thing  in  common  with  modf^rn 
electric  home  heating  they 
both  rely  on  coal  as  the  primary' 
energy  source.  For  that  rnattor  our 
nation's  economy  relies  heavily  on 
coal.  It  accounts  tor  80%  ot  the^  i  i ' 
energy  reserves.  That  is  erv^uqti 
coal  to  last  us  tor  centune'"' 

In  addition  to  providing  Anr'<^TH  m 
with  more  energy,  the  coal  ind'ify, 
has  demonstrated  its  con'^^^rr  f. 
the  environment  by  estabiishu  :u 
responsible  land  rec^tamal^'r 
programs.  As  a  result  we  urr 
working  to  meet  our  energv  i=: 
and  protecting  the  land  whu-n 
provides  the  coal 

AMAX  Coal  would  like  you  to 
know  more  about  our  coal  mininq 
and  land  reclamation  programs. 
We  have  a  booklet.  The  Power  of 
Coal,  which  describes  our 
activities,  For  your  free  copy  write 
AMAX  Coal  at  the  address  below 


< 

Energy  for  Today  .  .  .  And  Tomorrow 

AI\nA>  COAL  COnAPAIMY 

105  South  Meridian  Street 
Dept  970  — F 

Indianapolis  Indianay462?‘' 


(Continued  from  page  16) 

Advertising  Departments  Expenses 


Mechanical  Departments  Expenses 


1975 

1974 

Retail  Advertising 

Salaries 

$ 

327,734 

310,893 

Other 

72,784 

54,709 

Total 

400,518 

365,602 

% 

1.3 

1.3 

Columns-Retail 

141,213 

148,994 

Income  per  Column 

$ 

112.32 

91.57 

Sales  Cost  per  Column 

$ 

2.84 

2.45 

Man  Hours 

53,901 

53,567 

Man  Hours  per  Page 

3.05 

2.88 

Average  Monthly  Salary 

$ 

1,040.43 

996.45 

National  Advertising 

Salaries 

$ 

59,650 

55,959 

Other 

73,497 

77,591 

Total 

133,147 

133,550 

% 

0.4 

0.5 

Columns-National 

14,187 

12,630 

Income  per  Column 

$ 

144.38 

127.64 

Sales  Cost  per  Column 

$ 

9.39 

10.57 

Man  Hours 

10,430 

10,407 

Man  Hours  per  Page 

5.88 

6.59 

Average  Monthly  Salary 

$ 

994.17 

932.65 

Classified  Advertising 

Salaries 

$ 

366,356 

340,030 

Other 

61,166 

43,157 

Total 

427,522 

383,187 

% 

1.3 

1.4 

Columns-Classified 

69,404 

75,721 

Income  per  Column 

$ 

92.94 

81.04 

Sales  Cost  per  Column 

$ 

6.16 

5.06 

Man  Hours 

87,488 

86,258 

Man  Hours  per  Page 

11.35 

10.25 

Average  Monthly  Salary 

$ 

725.46 

685.54 

Dispatch  &  Make-Up 

Salaries 

$ 

142,861 

125,985 

Other 

26,690 

30,945 

Total 

$~ 

169,551 

156,930 

% 

0.5 

0.6 

Average  Monthly  Salary 

$ 

600.26 

583.26 

Administration  &  Promotion 

Salaries 

$ 

85,498 

79,036 

Other 

153,635 

87,869 

Total 

$~ 

239,133 

166,905 

% 

0.8 

0.6 

Total  Advertising 

$ 

1,369,871 

1,206,174 

% 

4.3 

1  Newsprint  &  Ink  Expense 

1975 

1974 

Newsprint  &  Ink 

Newsprint 

$ 

8,982,434 

7,736,007 

Storage  &  Handling 

105,268 

93,935 

Ink 

218,393 

200,010 

Total 

$" 

9,306,095 

8,029,952 

% 

29.5 

29.7 

Tons  of  Newsprint 

36,764 

38,867 

Cost  per  Ton 

$ 

244.33 

199.04 

Pounds  of  Black  Ink 

1,193,138 

1,314,658 

Cost  per  ICX)  lbs. 

$ 

12.24 

9.97 

Pounds  of  Color  Ink 

98,174 

125,820 

Cost  per  100  lbs. 

$ 

73.66 

54.17 

Building  Maint.  &  Security 

Wages 

$ 

254,208 

236,800 

Other 

380,509 

274,512 

Total 

$' 

634,717 

511,312 

% 

2.0 

1.9 

1975 

1974 

Composing  Room 

Wages 

$ 

2,152,663 

2,035,832 

Other 

197,793 

164,797 

Total 

$~ 

2,350,456 

2,200,629 

% 

7.5 

8.1 

Published  Pages 

38,686 

40,990 

Cost  per  Page 

$ 

60,76 

53.69 

Man  Hours 

306,210 

320,503 

Man  Hours  per  Page 

7.92 

7.82 

Premium  Hours 

1,943 

2,590 

Average  Monthly  Wage 

$ 

1,121.18 

1,049.94 

Photo  Engraving  Room 

Expense 

$ 

635,668 

542,416 

o/ 

/o 

2.0 

2.0 

Square  Inches  Purchased 

5,190,631 

4,558,019 

Cost  per  Square  Inch 

$ 

.1225 

.1190 

Stereotype  Room 

Wages 

$ 

397,628 

361,779 

Other 

75,929 

76,289 

Total 

$~ 

473,557 

438,068 

% 

1.5 

1.6 

Mats  Used 

64,043 

81,284 

Plates  Cast 

152,697 

195,292 

Cost  per  Plate 

$ 

3.10 

2.24 

Man  Hours 

55,654 

56,704 

Man  Hours  per  Plate 

.36 

.29 

Average  Monthly  Wage 

$ 

1,149.21 

1,086.42 

Press  Room 

Wages 

$ 

741,971 

700,179 

Other 

76,985 

42,755 

Total 

$’ 

818,956 

742,934 

% 

2.6 

2.8 

Man  Hours 

109,781 

114,228 

Man  Hours  per  1,000  Circ. 

1.15 

1.20 

Premium  Hours 

1,984 

2,921 

Average  Monthly  Wage 

1,110.74 

1,052.90 

Production  Control 

$ 

105,450 

77,291 

% 

0.3 

0.3 

Total  Mechanical 

$ 

4,384,087 

4,001,338 

% 

13.9 

14.8 

Editorial  Department  Expenses 


1975 

1974 

Editorial 

Salaries 

$ 

1,667,970 

1,575,838 

Features 

158,048 

161,075 

Wire  Service 

217,869 

208,192 

Tel.  &  Tel. 

58,690 

59,545 

Travel  &  Auto 

96,568 

86,366 

Other 

92,796 

92,031 

Total 

$" 

2,291,941 

2,183,047 

% 

7.3 

8.1 

Art  &  Photo 

Salaries 

$ 

138,823 

132,487 

Other 

34,750 

23,899 

Total 

$~ 

173,573 

156,386 

% 

0.5 

0.6 

Total  Editorial 

$ 

2,465,514 

2,339,433 

% 

7.8 

8.7 

Cols,  of  Reading  Matter 

90,093 

95,837 

Cost  per  Column 

$ 

27.37 

24.41 

‘Man  Hours 

287,721 

292,050 

Man  Hours  per  Page 

25.55 

24.38 

Premium  Hours 

601 

1,222 

Average  Monthly  Salary 

Editorial 

$ 

102,961 

98,183 

Art  &  Photo 

$ 

105,169 

100,369 

1  ‘Library  Hours  Excluded 

(Continued  on  page  58) 
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THE  12  MILUON-E>OLLAR 
COLLECTORS' ITEM 


Every  year  more  individuals  and  groups  are  Not  only  does  recycling  keep  millions  of  bev- 

collecting  used  aluminum  cans,  taking  them  to  erage  cans  out  of  the  garbage  heap,  it  conserves  a 
Reynolds  for  recycling,  and  collecting  IS*?  a  valuable  resource,  because  the  aluminum  is  used 

pound  for  them.  By  helping  to  recycle  aluminum,  again  and  again.  And  it  saves  energy,  because  it 
they  are  also  helping  to  conserve  our  resources  takes  only  5%  of  the  energy  to  make  new  alumi- 

and  energy.  num  from  scrap  as  it  does  from  virgin  ore. 

Since  we  started  the  consumer  aluminum  Today,  Reynolds  operates  70  permanent  re¬ 
recycling  idea  in  1967,  we’ve  collected  the  cycling  centers  across  the  country,  plus  nearly  150 

equivalent  of  more  than  5  billion  cans,  and  mobile  collection  units.  Soon,  we’ll  be  in  every 

have  paid  over  32  million  dollars  for  them.  state  to  make  this  important  conservation  pro- 

In  1975,  "collectors”  brought  cans  to  us  at  gram  even  more  effective.  It’s  nice  to  have  started 

more  than  double  the  rate  of  ^ _  something  that’s  so  popular,  and 

1974;  in  the  past  year,  Reynolds  REYNOLDS  good  for  all  of  us.  Reynolds 

alone  recycled  more  cans  than  A'ffflVrTTilf™  Metals  Company,  RO.  Box  LOO, 

the  entire  industry  did  in  1973.  _  Richmond,  Virginia  23261. 

Conserving  our  resources  and  energy. 


Let  easy  to  use  Arrowlith  Inks  solve  your 
offset  newsprint  problems.  Arrowlith  Inks 
give  you  denser  blacks  and  richer  colors 
with  less  rub-off  at  any  press  speed.  Its  low 
misting  properties  give  you  cleaner  air,  too. 
With  Arrowlith  you  are  assured  of  top 
quality  and  trouble-free  runs  everytime.  Flint 
Arrowlith  news  inks  are  specially  formulated 
to  minimize  lint  and  reduce  ink  build  up  on 


formers  and  pipe  rollers.  This  means  longer, 
smoother  press  runs  with  increased  mileage. 

Flint  quality  controls  assure  you  of  total 
product  consistency  order-after-order.  Colors 
that  match  everytime.  Fast  deliveries  when 
you  need  them  from  the  industry’s  largest 
tank  truck  fleet.  For  smoother  offset  news¬ 
printing  give  your  Flintman  a  call  .  .  .  he’s 
close  by. 


Snt 


HEADQUARTERS:  25111  GLENDALE  AVENUE  -  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN  48239 
ATLANTA  •  CHICAGO  •  CLEVELAND  •  DALLAS  •  DENVER  •  DETROIT  •  HOUSTON 
INDIANAPOLIS  •  JACKSONVILLE  •  KANSAS  CITY  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  LOUISVILLE  •  MIAMI 
MINNEAPOLIS*  NEW  ORLEANS  •  NEW  YORK  •  PORTLAND*  PROVIDENCE*  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Arrolwlith  inks 
run  smoother  lonssrt 


Camera  room  productivity 
increases  with  process 


PIsnt  • 
equipment 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


The  Washington  Post  looks  hard  at 
new  technologies  and  thoroughly  tests 
new  ideas  before  making  them  part  of 
daily  operations.  The  man  who  uses 
most  of  these  “electronic  journalism" 
innovations  is  production  systems  man¬ 
ager  Owen  E.  McBrien  who  supervises 
their  day  to  day  use  in  the  Post’s  ad¬ 
vanced  sections. 

McBrien  is  an  experienced  computer 
systems  man  out  of  Sperry  Rand  who 
has  seen  the  Post  through  transitions  to 
OCR  scanning,  computer  typesetting, 
editing  systems,  wire  service  "itorage  and 
retrieval  systems  as  well  as  the  use  of 
etched  magnesium  and  NAPP  pattern 
plates. 

Consistent  with  this  interest  in  new 
hardware.  The  Post  ordered  one  of  the 
first  8400  “Autokons.”  a  new  process 
reproduction  system  introduced  by 
ECRM  Inc.  at  the  ANPA  show  in  Hous¬ 
ton  last  June.  The  unit  was  installed  in 
the  Post's  engraving  department  soon 
after  the  first  of  this  year  and  McBrien 
says  engraving  room  personnel  were 
making  reproductions  soon  after  their 
preliminary  indoctrination.  McBrien  ad¬ 
ded.  “our  camera  operators  began  to 
find  uses  for  it  even  before  the  manu¬ 
facturer  had  a  chance  to  tell  them  and 
instead  of  any  negative  reaction,  there 
was  immediate  interest  in  how  to  use  it." 

The  Autokon  8400  process  reproduc¬ 
tion  system  is  a  totally  new  concept  in 
process  camera  technology.  According 
to  ECRM.  the  process  enables  a  rela¬ 
tively  inexperienced  operator  to  achieve 
a  wide  variety  of  sophisticated  camera 
reproductions  through  the  use  of  simple 
automatic  electronic  controls.  And.  ac¬ 
cording  to  McBrien.  it  does  this  quite 
well.  He  says  tests  to  date  show  the  sys¬ 
tem  saves  significant  time  on  process 
work,  is  cheaper  to  operate  in  materials 
cost  and  improves  quality  in  handling 
such  work  as  wire  service  halftones  and 
display  ads  produced  from  clipping  art. 
“Most  important."  McBrien  adds,  “the 
unit  provides  production  flexibility  be¬ 
cause  it  enables  us  to  do  so  much  more  in 
one  step  operations." 

Anamorphic  capability 

McBrien  says  the  most  dramatic 
“one-step”  feature  of  the  new  unit  is  its 
reproportioning  or  “anamorphic"  capa¬ 
bility.  This  enables  the  operator  to  resize 
any  piece  of  art  or  halftone  to  fit  a  larger 
or  smaller  area  in  increments  of  plus  or 
minus  one  percent.  The  Post's  engraving 
personnel  are.  for  example,  now  able  to 
resize  an  ad  from  a  national  advertiser  to 
fit  the  Post’s  column  width,  without  loss 
of  lineage,  in  less  than  five  minutes.  He 
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says.  “This  operation  consumes  from  a 
half  an  hour  to  an  hour  using  conven¬ 
tional  methods.” 

These  subsequent  time  savings  are 
only  part  of  the  story,  says  McBrien, 
because  advertiser  good  will  is  enhanced 
due  to  the  elimination  of  “floaters”  and 
because  the  ad  department  can  accept 
patched  up  art  and  still  make  deadlines. 
Many  advertising  sales  people  call  the 
Autokon  ‘Our  Magic  Machine'  ”  says 
McBrien,  “Because  it  makes  an  easy  job 
out  of  resizing  the  variety  of  national  ad¬ 
vertiser  materials."  Other  ways  the  re¬ 
proportioning  feature  saves  time  for  the 
Post  ad  department  is  preparing  display 
classified  ads  for  ROP.  McBrien  says  the 
8400  easily  converts  ads  from  the  10  col¬ 
umn  classified  format  to  the  Post's  8  col¬ 
umn  news  format,  again  in  one  step.  He 
adds  that  any  camera  ready  ads  that  are 
not  compatible  with  Post  formats  are 
also  one  step  conversions. 

“1  cannot  stress  the  importance  of  the 
anamorphic  reproportioning  feature 
enough,”  he  says.  He  notes  that  the  sys¬ 
tem's  anamorphic  option  is  “equal  to 
having  hundreds  of  squeeze  lens  avail¬ 
able  at  your  fingertips  at  any  one  time. 
The  flip  of  a  switch  on  the  unit  replaces 
the  time  needed  to  change  squeeze  lens 
as  well  as  the  need  to  keep  a  large  variety 
of  them  on  hand,”  he  adds. 

The  Autokon’s  ability  to  set  up  for 
screening  at  the  flip  of  a  switch  is  also 
called  out  by  McBrien  as  a  time  and 


money  saver  for  the  production  depart¬ 
ment.  He  points  out  that  the  Post’s 
weekly  TV  section  is  offset  with  100  line 
screens  and  the  news  sections  are  run  65 
line  letterpress. 

In  a  conventional  camera,  it  takes 
roughly  a  half  hour  to  change  screen 
plates.  The  Post's  unit,  according  to 
McBrien.  not  only  lets  them  flip  from 
screen  to  screen  instantly  and  automati¬ 
cally  but  also  enables  them  to  interject 
line  shots  within  the  mixed  selection  of 
screens. 

Halftone  quality 

McBrien  also  states  that  the  screening 
capabilities  of  the  system  actually  can 
improve  the  quality  of  certain  types  of 
wire  service  halftones.  He  adds,  “the 
unit  quickly  lets  you  repeat  work  on  half¬ 
tones  if  you're  not  satisfied  with  the  first 
attempt.” 

McBrien  says,  “Since  installation, 
we've  had  very  few  halftones  we 
couldn't  put  through  the  unit.  And.”  he 
adds,  “Our  engraving  department  fore¬ 
man.  Francis  Reidy.  plans  to  put  more 
and  more  advanced  section  or  other 
cold-type  section  halftones  through  the 
system  in  the  near  future.” 

In  a  discussion  about  quality,  the  Post 
official  says  he  has  tested  the  8400's  re¬ 
petition  quality  against  the  standard  con¬ 
tact  prints  commonly  used  by  the  camera 
department.  Tests  showed  their  standard 
(Continued  on  page  54) 


Autokon  8400  operating  sequence.  Top-left  to  right.  Original  art  is  placed 
on  the  input  table.  The  cropping  frames  are  adjusted  and  then  the  control 
dials  are  set  for  the  desired  output.  The  operation  is  then  automatic  with  an 
optional  processor  the  prints  are  delivered  ready  for  paste-up. 
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Ink  mist  system  aids 
pressroom  environment 


Any  newspaper  production  manager 
has  a  list  of  his  principle  operating  prob¬ 
lems  and  invariably  it  includes  ink  mist¬ 
ing,  whether  he  prints  by  letterpress  or 
offset. 

Any  management  has  seen  firsthand 
what  the  invisible  phenomena  has  done 
to  old  and  new  pressrooms.  They  have 
watched  the  smut  clog  air  exhaust  ducts 
and  spread  into  other  parts  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  and  paid  out  considerable  mainte¬ 
nance  dollars  as  a  result  of  it. 

There  are  other  detrimental  side  ef¬ 
fects  from  a  major  ink  misting  condition: 
fire  hazard,  poor  printing  quality,  in¬ 
creased  ink  consumption,  and  more 
clean  up  time. 

Publisher  Tom  Lang  of  the  Alhuqiier- 
que  (N.M.)  Journal  and  Tribune  was 
fully  aware  of  how  the  ink  particles  can 
make  a  shambles  of  any  pressroom  and 
how  misting  interfered  with  his  policy  of 
providing  a  good  working  environment. 

Lang's  concern  was  heightened  when 
in  1972  the  newspaper  built  a  second 
pressroom  and  installed  a  new  Mark  V 
letterpress.  The  press  was  equipped  with 
a  built-in  ink  suppression  system  to 
handle  the  misting,  but  according  to 
Tillman  Roberts,  production  manager, 
the  devices  were  far  less  effective  than 
operating  management  had  planned. 

Causes  of  ink  misting 

“It  was  so  bad  at  times,”  recalls  Jay 
B.  Wyche,  press  superintendent,  “that 
we  had  to  install  ajar  in  the  exhaust  duct 
near  the  new  press  just  to  drain  the  col¬ 
lected  ink.”  The  amount  of  ink  in  the  air 
resulted  in  a  full  jar  every  few  days. 

Engineers  fully  understand  the  causes 
of  ink  misting.  It  begins  on  the  press 
when  a  filament  of  ink  bubbles  is  formed 
at  the  nip,  the  junction  between  contact¬ 
ing  surfaces  on  counter-rotating  rollers. 
As  the  surfaces  move  away  from  each 
other  during  movement  of  the  rollers,  the 
ink  filament  is  stretched  and  then  rup¬ 
tured,  forming  a  fine  mist  of  ink  near  the 
rollers. 

“The  mist  permeated  the  entire  build¬ 
ing.”  said  the  publisher,  “and  to  clean  it 
up  represented  a  lot  of  maintenance  dol¬ 
lars.  It  was  particularly  noticeable 
around  air  exchange  outlets  in  offices 
which  are  on  the  same  ductwork  as  the 
pressroom.” 

Albuquerque  production  management 
needed  a  solution — and  needed  it  fast.  At 
about  this  time  a  new  concept  in  ink  mist 
prevention  was  being  field  tested  at  the 
Houston  Chronicle,  which  appeared  to 
provide  the  sought  after  effectiveness. 

The  system,  called  NevRmist,  is  man¬ 
ufactured  by  Hurletron  Inc.,  Danville. 
Ill.,  and  is  designed  to  treat  the  cause  of 
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ink  misting  rather  than  the  symptom. 
Prevention  is  attained  by  electrifying  the 
inking  rollers.  Ink  mist  thus  is  prevented 
from  leaving  the  ink  roller  as  the  result  of 
the  electrical  field  created  and  the  minute 
particles  are  attracted  back  to  the  sur¬ 
faces  of  the  inking  train. 

System  working  well 

Asked  for  his  assessment  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  installed  in  the  summer  of  1975,  pro¬ 
duction  manager  Roberts  confides  they 
have  watched  the  condition  very  closely 
and  the  new  approach  to  prevention 
“seems  to  be  working  well.”  Pressroom 
boss  Wyche  proclaims  it  “90%  effec¬ 
tive.” 

The  close  monitoring  of  ink  misting  at 
the  Journal  and  Tribune  has  assumed 
dimensions  other  than  visual.  One  test  is 
made  with  a  simple  vacuum  device, 
which  pulls  in  room  air  and  exhausts  it  at 
the  other  end.  The  air,  however,  passes 
through  a  paper  filter  disc  which  traps 
any  ink  particles  present.  Densitometer 
readings  are  then  made  of  the  filter  disc. 

“It  may  not  be  the  most  sophisticated 
test.”  admits  Wyche,  “but  it  reassures 
us  that  the  system  is  functioning  prop¬ 
erly.”  In  one  instance,  he  noted  a 
heavier  density  reading  than  normal, 
which  indicated  either  there  was  some¬ 
thing  wrong  with  one  of  the  NevRmist 
units  or  there  was  a  malfunction  of  the 
press.  The  problem  was  quickly  traced  to 
an  improperly  set  roller  which  was 
throwing  off  gross  amounts  of  ink  as  well 
as  mist. 

Is  ink  misting  this  great  a  problem? 
Many  newspapermen,  including  pub¬ 
lisher  Lang,  feel  that  it  is.  “This  condi¬ 
tion  is  detrimental  to  the  environment  in 
which  our  people  must  work.”  he  con¬ 
tends.  “We  have  taken  environmental 
improvement  steps  such  as  installing 
dust  collection  and  noise  suppression 
systems.  Now,  we’ve  conquered  the 
misting  problem.” 

Albuquerque  management  agrees  that 
the  concept  of  charging  the  ink  rollers 
already  has  cut  cleaning  time  by  half. 
“We  still  wipe,  sweep,  and  mop  as  part 
of  our  general  housekeeping  program,” 
explains  Roberts,  “but  it  is  far  easier  to 
keep  the  building  and  equipment  clean 
than  it  was  before. 

“There  is  still  a  tolerable  amount  of 
dust  and  dirt  that  accumulates.  1  don’t 
think  you  can  operate  efficiently  without 
some  kind  of  system  to  control  the  ink 
misting  and  paper  linting.” 

Save  on  ink 

He  doesn’t  believe  there  is  necessarily 
any  correlation  between  the  amount  of 
misting  and  the  kind  of  plates  being  run. 


The  Journal  and  Tribune  use  photo¬ 
polymer  letterpress  plates  for  daily  runs 
averaging  about  120,000  papers. 

Wyche  is  convinced,  however,  that  if 
you  gain  control  of  misting  it  saves  on 
ink  consumption.  “We  noticed  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  the  problem  increased  when 
we  ran  color  news  inks  on  the  half-decks. 
Red  is  the  worst  offender  and  of  course, 
color  inks  are  more  expensive. 
NevRmist  is  equally  effective  on  these 
inks  as  it  is  on  black.” 

The  press  superintendent  noted  that  it 
required  about  one  month  to  install  a  full 
Hurletron  Ink  Mist  Prevention  system  on 
the  84  inking  rollers,  plus  12  space  rol¬ 
lers,  of  an  eight-unit  press.  Of  course, 
the  press  was  never  out  of  production 
during  this  period  as  the  rollers  are  mil¬ 
led  and  insulated  off  the  press. 

A  conductive  plug  for  receiving  elec¬ 
trical  current  and  insulating  sleeves  for 
preventing  arcing  and  electrical  dis¬ 
charge  are  mounted  on  each  roller.  The 
power  supply  includes  a  transformer  for 
each  roller  so  that  failure  of  one  trans¬ 
former  does  not  affect  other  inking  rol¬ 
lers.  Fuses  and  indicators  are  provided 
to  protect  against  power  surges.  Only  the 
vulcanized  rubber  coating  on  the  exter¬ 
nal  surface  of  the  roller  is  charged  and 
the  charged  surface  presents  no  electri¬ 
cal  hazard  to  operating  personnel. 

Nevertheless,  the  Hurletron  system  is 
interlocked  with  the  press  drive  and  op¬ 
erates  only  when  the  press  is  in  the 
“run”  mode. 

As  Albuquerque  management  disco¬ 
vered,  the  taming  of  a  pressroom’s  envi¬ 
ronment  has  no  easy  solutions,  but  they 
have  now  whipped  their  misting  prob¬ 
lem. 


Ralph  Anderson,  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 
Times  was  elected  president  of  the  Metro 
Users  Group  at  the  recent  meeting  in 
Tucson,  Arizona  where  90  members 
from  54  newspapers  located  in  the  U.S., 
Canada,  Puerto  Rico  and  Sweden  held  a 
two  day  meeting.  William  Metzfield,  Fort 
Meyers  (Fla.)  News-Press  was  elected 
vicepresident  and  Fred  Moyer,  San 
Diego  (Calif.)  Union-Tribune  also  as 
vicepresident. 

*  m 

George  Dawe  has  been  appointed  di¬ 
rector  of  engineering  for  ECRM.  Dawe 
was  previously  director  of  engineering  of 
SuntTom  Systems  and  prior  to  that  direc¬ 
tor  of  engineering  for  Photon. 

+  *  * 

David  W.  Leventhal  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  manager  of  the  newspaper  and 
printing  plant  division  of  Lockwood 
Greene  Engineers.  Leventhal  was  previ¬ 
ously  with  James  Seeman  Studios. 

*  *  * 

Beach  Manufacturing  has  announced 
the  formation  of  an  international 
division — Beach  Graphic  Arts,  Ltd.,  to 
be  located  in  Berkshire,  England. 
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Maybe  you  don’t  need 
a  new  hammer. 

Every  print  shop  comes  up  against  specialists,  and  the  belief  that  things 
the  problem  sooner  or  later— produc-  can  be.  done  better.  Those  talents  and 
tion  components  that  won  t  interface  the  willingness  to  think  and  rethink  a 
Fortunately,  there  is  an  alternative  to  a  problem  have  made  AKI  a  leader,  and 
new  hammer.  It  s  AKI.  made  AKI  s  customers  more  profitable 

AKI  has  built  an  industry-wide  So,  next  time  your  production 

reputation  for  solving  other  people  s  department  has  a  square  peg  in  a  round 
input  problems.  They  have  done  it  with  hole,  look  for  a  solution  from  AKI,  the 
a  combination  of  engineering  and  problem-solving  partner  to  the  graphic 
software  talent,  skilled  applications  arts  industry.  AKI  won  t  sell  you  a 

bigger  hammer. 


Contact  Automix  Keyboards.  Inc., 
4200  150th  N.E.,  Redmond,  WA  98052 
or  call  206-885-8801  anytime  and 
ask  for  Linda  Lewis,  our  Customer 
Representative. 


AKI  puts  it  all  together 


Computerization  produces 
newsroom  benefits 


While  the  nation  this  year  notes  its 
bicentennial,  the  Baltimore  News 
American  already  has  passed  that  miles¬ 
tone.  In  the  202  years  of  continuous  op¬ 
eration  the  job  of  getting  out  the  second 
oldest  U.S.  newspaper  has  changed  dras¬ 
tically  by  comparison  with  the  way  it  was 
when  William  Goddard  was  at  the  helm. 

Now,  under  the  leadership  of  Mark  F. 
Collins,  publisher,  the  combined  papers 
are  immersed  in  twentieth  century 
technologies  and  the  editorial  job  is  a  far 
more  complex  one.  The  start  of  the  third 
centenary  has  been  marked  by  increased 
workloads,  processing  of  more  news, 
supervising  of  bigger  staffs,  and  more 
administrative  duties. 

So  why.  as  claimed,  is  it  all  more  fun? 

“I  guess  it's  because  we  are  getting 
closer  to  an  all-electronic  newsroom, 
which  provides  effective  editorial  man¬ 
agement,”  explains  William  Dowd,  as¬ 
sociate  managing  editor. 

The  benefits  of  such  computerization 
are  foremost  in  Dowd’s  mind.  The  list  is 
impressive:  daily  editions  have  been 
moved  up  1%  hours;  Sunday  papers 
gained  114  hours.  Copy  is  cleaner  and 
errors  have  been  cut  95%.  Fewer  proces¬ 
sing  steps  are  necessary  (three  as  com¬ 
pared  to  six).  Copy  flow  is  improved. 
Typographic  changes  are  easier. 

New  spirit  at  paper 

But  this  tells  only  half  the  tale  of 
what’s  happened  at  the  Hearst  paper. 
Roy  W.  Anderson,  general  manager,  re¬ 
cites  the  other  half: 

“Advertising  proofs  are  going  out  on 
schedule  and  turn-around  time  for  this 
material  has  been  considerably  shor¬ 
tened. 

“Through  cooperation  with  our  people 
we’ve  been  able  to  eliminate  20  positions 
in  the  composing  room  as  well  as  over¬ 
time. 

“Best  of  all,  an  entirely  new  spirit 
permeates  our  operations  since  depart¬ 
ments  have  a  better  appreciation  of  each 
other’s  problems.” 

Any  missing  pieces  to  such  accolades 
are  readily  supplied  by  Thomas  C.  Con¬ 
don,  the  paper’s  veteran  production 
manager  who  has  been  in  the  forefront  of 
computer  planning. 

“Though  1  can’t  put  it  in  dollars  and 
cents,”  admits  Condon,  “there  is  no 
question  that  we’ve  saved  money. 

“For  one  thing,  there’s  been  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  our  utilities  cost,  since  at  one  time 
we  operated  52  linecasting  machines 
which  were  equipped  with  electric  heat¬ 
ers.  These  have  now  vanished. 

“Additionally,  we  now  have  a  cleaner 
looking  paper,  especially  in  the  clas- 
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sified,  and  a  more  attractive  composing 
room.” 

The  Baltimore  News  American  em¬ 
barked  on  its  program  of  full  computeri¬ 
zation  with  Logicon-lntercomp’s  Logig- 
raphic  system,  the  objective  being  a  tape¬ 
less  system  serving  the  needs  of  edito¬ 
rial.  production  classified,  and  business. 

System  components 

Components  of  the  system  at  this  stage 
include:  a  Logigraphic  processor,  two 
L-I  disk  drives,  L-I  computer  interface, 
multi-stream  controller,  1442  card 
punch,  TR5  reader,  Versatec,  video  con¬ 
troller,  20  L-I  video  display  terminals, 
and  seven  Teleram  terminals.  The  porta¬ 
ble  Teleram  units  are  used  at  remote  or 
local  locations,  and  will  input  copy  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  computer. 

The  move  to  total  systems  has  not 
been  an  overnight  happening,  but  the 
gradual  involvement  has  allowed  suffi¬ 
cient  time  for  people  to  adapt  to  the  new 
ways  and  management  shows  confidence 
in  the  progress. 

“1  think  we  have  been  pleasantly  sur¬ 
prised,”  remarks  Anderson,  “at  the  ease 
with  which  we  became  computerized.  It 
was  a  step-by-step  transition  with  all  of 
our  people  displaying  tremendous  in¬ 
terest  and  cooperation.” 

Dowd  offers  a  slightly  different 
humorous  version.  “Some  editorial 
people  at  first  were  dragged,  kicking  and 
screaming,  to  the  VDTs,”  he  says. 
“Once  they  were  shown  what  could  be 


done  on  these  terminals  and  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  keyboard  you  couldn’t 
get  them  away  from  the  machines. 

“I’ve  seldom  seen  a  person,  once  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  VDTs,  who  wants  to  go 
back  to  a  typewriter.  Even  one  of  the 
copy  boys  here  has  mastered  the  unit.” 

At  the  News  American,  VDTs  are 
used  for  text  entry,  editing,  routing,  and 
copy  control.  “The  front  end  system  has 
increased  the  efficiency  of  the  newsroom 
since  we  can  now  control  the  flow  bet¬ 
ter,”  explains  Dowd. 

This  is  done  through  L-I’s  Editorial 
Management  System,  using  Logicon’s 
Action  List  processing,  which  provides 
complete  control  over  all  text  material  in 
the  system. 

Action  list  technique 

Action  Lists  are  “queues”  containing 
the  first  200  characters  of  a  story.  There 
can  be  as  many  as  1 06  different  queues  in 
the  system  at  any  one  time.  The  list  ena¬ 
bles  routing  of  stories  from  person  to 
person  or  desk  to  desk  either  automati¬ 
cally  or  by  keyboarding  a  simple  code. 

“In  Action  List  processing,”  com¬ 
ments  the  associate  managing  editor, 
“you  only  have  to  deal  with  as  much  of 
the  story  as  makes  it  distinguishable,  not 
the  complete  text.  It’s  a  well  thought  out 
system,  especially  for  managing  the  large 
number  of  stories  moving  daily  through  a 
metropolitan  newsroom.” 

An  editor  at  the  News  American  can 
call  up  an  Action  List  for  display  simply 
by  entering  the  name  of  the  list  and 
depressing  the  selection  key.  The  editor 
can  then  make  any  one  of  four  decisions: 
kill,  defer,  move,  or  call  up.  If  the  story 
is  killed  from  the  Action  List,  the  full 
text  still  remains  in  the  system’s  storage 
(Continued  on  page  53) 
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Battery  of  Logicon  video  display  terminals  in  city  room  of  Baltimore  News 
American  are  used  to  check  and  prepare  copy  for  next  edition.  Standing  in 
midbackground  is  associate  managing  editor  William  Dowd. 


We  think  it  makes  sense 
to  get  a|l  your  copy 
processing  needs  filled 
from  one  company. 
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America’s  automated 
newspapers 
agree. 


From  coast  to  coast,  half 
of  the  automated  newspapers  in 
the  U.S.  have  discovered  that  total 
electronic  copy  processing  systems  from 
Autologic  can  save  them  money  now  . . .  and 
even  more  money  later.  They  save  when  they 
buy  because  Autologic  systems  can  handie 
every  pre-press  function,  including  editorial, 
wire  service,  classified  and  display.  Auto¬ 
logic  systems  can  be  customized  to  fit  ali 


their  needs,  whatever  the  size 
of  their  newspaper.  Later,  an  Auto¬ 
logic  system  will  save  money  for  years 
because  its  high-capacity  design  means 
more  output  in  less  time.  And  as  a  news¬ 
paper’s  needs  grow,  the  system  can  grow 
with  it,  to  keep  increasing  those  savings.  If 
you’re  thinking  about  eiectronic  copy  process¬ 
ing,  think  about  Autoiogic.  Half  of  America’s 
automated  newspapers  already  do! 


Um  autologic,  incorporated 

1050  Rancho  Conejo  Blvd.,  Newbury  Park,  California 91 320  •  (805)498-9611  •  (213)889-7400 


An  equal  opportunity  employer  M/F 


Equipment  people 
in  the  news 

John  S.  Prescott  has  been  named  a  di¬ 
rector  of  Camex,  Inc.,  the  Boston  based 
firm  that  markets  the  Camex  I35-a  com¬ 
position  and  make-up  system  for  news¬ 
paper  display  advertisements. 

Prescott  was  president  of  the 
Washington  Post  and  his  26-year  news¬ 
paper  career  includes  general  manage¬ 
ment  posts  with  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer,  Charlotte  Observer  and  Detroit 
Free  Press.  He  heads  up  his  own  publish¬ 
ing  business  in  the  Washington  D.C. 
area. 

♦  *  * 

William  G.  Gardner  has  been  elected 
vicepresident  of  Wood  Industries  and 
will  direct  the  manufacturing  activities  of 
the  company’s  Wood-Hoe  division. 

Gardner  has  been  with  Wood  since 
1946  and  most  recently  was  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  the  company’s  Central  Division. 

*  *  * 

Robert  Boyens  has  been  appointed 
vicepresident  of  marketing  for  EOCOM 
Corporation.  Boyens  was  formerly  direc¬ 
tor  of  marketing  at  MGD  Graphic  Sys¬ 
tems. 

*  *  ♦ 

Stephen  P.  Aranoff  has  been  named 
product  manager  for  Dymo  Graphic  Sys¬ 
tems.  He  will  be  lesponsible  for  systems 
program  management,  new  product 
programs  and  associated  product  sup¬ 
port  activities.  Aranoff  was  previously 
with  LEE  corporation. 

*  *  ♦ 

Anthony  F.  Griffiths  has  been  named  a 
director  of  Bowater  Inc.  Griffiths  is 
Chairman  of  the  Board  and  Chief  Execu¬ 
tive  Officer  of  Canadian  Cablesystems  in 
Toronto. 


W.  Wells  Hood  has  been  named  man¬ 
ager,  Merigraph  Newspaper  Systems, 
for  sales  and  service  to  current  and  po¬ 
tential  customers  in  the  daily  publication 
field. 

*  ♦  * 

Robert  J.  McMillan  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Mid-Atlantic  branch  manager  for 
nuArc  company.  McMillan  was  formerly 
assistant  branch  manager  at  nuArc’s 
New  York  technical  center. 

*  ♦  * 

John  F.  Connors,  Jr.,  has  formed 
Graphic  Management  Associates,  an  in¬ 
ternational  executive  management  con¬ 
sulting  firm  serving  the  newspaper  and 
graphic  arts  industry.  A  wide  range  of 
management  services  including  acquisi¬ 
tion  and  merger  services,  marketing 
programs  and  seminars  and  other  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  industry  will  be  handled 
out  of  the  Southboro,  Mass.,  office  and 
the  European  office  at  Utrecht,  The 
Netherlands. 

Connors  was  formerly  vicepresident  of 
marketing  for  Sta-Hi  and  vicepresident 
of  sales  for  ECRM. 

*  *  ♦ 

George  B.  Whelton,  Jr.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  vicepresident  of  marketing  at 
Optronics  International.  Whelton  had 
been  for  many  years  in  various 
marketing/management  positions  at 
IBM. 

*  *  ♦ 

Al  Weit/  has  been  appointed  national 
sales  manager  for  Logicon-Intercomp. 
Weitz  had  been  sales  manager  for  Sys¬ 
tem  Development  Corporation  and  prior 
to  that  was  a  regional  sales  manager  for 
Tal-Star  Computer  Systems. 

♦  *  * 

Michael  A.  Bonatti,  Ronald  R.  Skrum- 
bellos,  Bernard  R.  Trexler,  Jr.,  and 
James  F.  Volssem  have  been  named 


branch  managers  of  Inmont  ink  facilities 
respectively  at  Rochester,  N.Y.,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  Atlanta.  Ga.,  and  Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 

♦  ♦  * 

Robert  J.  LaFond  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  the  Garfield  plant  of  the  Gar¬ 
den  State  Paper  Company.  LaFond.  a 
chemical  engineer,  was  formerly  prtxiuc- 
tion  manager  at  the  plant. 

*  *  * 

Robert  Iden  and  Clarence  Overman 
have  been  recognized  for  exceptional 
sales  performance  in  1975  by  LogEt- 
ronics  Inc.  Both  salesmen  received  merit 
plaques  at  the  firm’s  annual  sales  meet¬ 
ing. 

*  ♦  * 

Donald  F.  Tydeman  has  joined  Com- 
pugraphic  Corporation  as  marketing 
communications  specialist.  Tydeman 
was  formerly  assistant  advertising  man¬ 
ager  at  Carter’s  Ink  Company. 

♦  ♦  * 

Ralph  Donohue  has  become  educa¬ 
tional  market  specialist  for  Compu- 
graphic.  Prior  to  joining  the  company 
he  was  with  Grant  Graphics  in  Mass. 

*  +  * 

Julius  J.  Farkas  has  been  appointed 
product  manager-newspaper  systems  for 
the  Harris  Bindery  Systems  division  at 
Easton.  Pa.  Farkas  was  formerly  market¬ 
ing  manager  for  the  newspaper  materials 
handling  division  of  Cutler-Hammer. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Dr.  Nelson  R.  Eldred  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  manager  of  the  newly  formed 
techno-economic  forecasting  division  at 
the  Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundation. 

Eldred  headed  a  ten-man  team  which 
conducted  the  five  year  technology  pro¬ 
jection  that  will  be  unveiled  at  the 
GraphComm  USA  conference  in  New 
York  April  26-28  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria. 

♦  *  ♦ 

LeRoy  McCarter  has  assumed  the  pos¬ 
ition  of  Controller  of  Western  Litho 
Plate.  McCarter  has  been  with  Western 
Litho  since  1959  and  recently  held  a  posi¬ 
tion  in  production  planning  and  inven¬ 
tory  control. 

*  *  * 

John  D.  Jackson  has  been  elected 
executive  vicepresident  and  general 
manager  of  American  Satellite  Corpora¬ 
tion,  a  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  Fair- 
child  Industries.  Prior  to  his  appoint¬ 
ment,  Jackson  was  vicepresident  and 
general  counsel  of  ASC. 

*  ♦  * 

Herman  Silverman,  newspaper  man¬ 
agement  consultant,  will  conduct  Friday, 
May  21  at  the  Marriott  Airport  Hotel  in 
Los  Angeles,  a  seminar  for  classified 
managers  and  publishers.  The  seminar  is 
limited  to  15  newspapers  and  is  designed 
for  weeklies  and  dailies  with  1  to  10  per¬ 
sons  in  the  classified  department.  For 
further  information  write:  Herman  Sil¬ 
verman  and  Associates,  691  Glenside 
Drive,  Lafayette.  Calif.  94549. 
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Before  you  buy  a  Newspaper 
Electronic  Editing  and  Wire  System 


Analyze  the 


*The  NEW  Newspaper  Editing  and  Wire  System. 

The  N.E.W.S.  is  simple,  versatile,  expandable  and  reliable  without 
the  expense  of  a  computer  or  costly  back  up  components. 

WE  MAKE  THE  NEWS! 

newspaper  ELECTRONICS  CORPORATION 

7948  Woman  —  Kansas  City,  Missouri  64114  —  Telephone  816/333-7967 
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Just  what  you  ¥raiited. 

A  full  25-inch 
rapid  access  processor 

for  under  ^4/>00» 


The  PowerMatic  T-65  Processor 
is  just  what  you  wanted  for  dry-to-dry 
processing  of  rapid  access  film  and 
papers  and  resin  coated  papers. 

The  roller  drive  system  trans¬ 
ports  materials  up  to  25  inches  in  width 
through  developer,  fix  and  two  wash 
baths  delivering  a  dry  product  in  less 
than  3  minutes. 

And  with  our  optional  cassette 
unit,  the  PowerMatic  T-65  Processor 
is  ideally  suited  for  daylight  processing 
of  photocomposition  materials. 

The  T-65  is  compact  and  conven¬ 
ient.  A  sturdy  aluminum  stand  is 


included  and  the  entire  unit  requires 
only  9  square  feet  of  floor  space. 

Plumbing  and  electrical  require¬ 
ments  are  simple,  and  its  automatic 
replenishment  and  temperature 
control  features  make  the  PowerMatic 
T-65  the  perfect  alternative  to  larger 
more  expensive  processors. 

By  design,  the  T-65  is  just  what 
you  wanted.  Ask  your  Chemco  man 
for  complete  details. 

Or  contact  Chemco  Photo¬ 
products  Company. ,  Division 
of  Powers  Chemco,  Glen  Cove, 

New  York  11542. 


What’s  new: 
products  and  systems 

Teleram  announces  that  the  Asbury 
Park  (N.J.)  Press  is  using  five  P-1800 
portable  terminals  from  three  bureaus  in 
Ocean,  County,  some  20  miles  south  of 
their  main  office. 

Copy  is  sent  through  a  dial  up  tele¬ 
phone  system  to  the  plant  and  printed 
out  on  a  hard  copy  machine  at  300  baud 
and  duplicated  on  six  level  perforated 
paper  tape. 

*  * 

Harris  Composition  Systems  division 
has  signed  a  third-party  leasing  agree¬ 
ment  with  Trans-Union  Leasing  Corpo¬ 
ration  of  Chicago,  covering  Harris’  line 
of  electronic  systems  for  the  newspaper 
industry. 

The  new  leasing  agreement  permits 
customers  to  spread  capital  equipment 
payments  over  as  many  as  eight  years. 

9tC  *  * 

Optronics  International  has  sold  a 
Pagitron  system  to  the  Toronto  (Ontario) 
Sun.  The  Sun  has  a  daily  circulation  of 
125,000. 

#  * 

Datalogics  has  sold  two  DRAFT  8 
editorial  systems.  The  St.  Joseph  (Mo.) 
Herald  Press  will  have  the  DRAFT  8 
package  to  correct  ECRM  copy  and 
drive  the  TXT  photocomposer  in  addi¬ 


tion  to  the  Class  Ad  III  system  which  will 
be  expanded  to  provide  editorial  backup. 

The  Monterey  (Calif.)  Peninsula 
Herald  DRAFT  8  installation  is 
scheduled  for  late  June  with  copy  being 
input  via  ECRM  scanners  while  5  wire 
services  are  on/line.  Editing  will  be  done 
on  15  VDTs  and  the  output  sent  to  a 
DECset  8000  production  system. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Information  Products,  Graphic  Sys¬ 
tems  Group,  Rockwell  International  is  in¬ 
stalling  a  Goss  Metro-text  copy  manage¬ 
ment  and  production  system  at  the  Las 
Vegas  (Nev .) Review-Journal,  an  evening 
paper  with  67,000  circulation. 

The  pre-press  system  will  consist  of 
input  via  Metro-reader  II  OCR’s  and 
Image  V  video  display  terminals.  Nine  of 
the  VDT’s  will  be  used  for  editorial  entry 
and  correction,  two  will  handle  classified 
ad  correction  and  credit  review,  and  the 
other  three  units  will  function  as  display 
ad  mark-up  terminals. 

System  output  will  be  generated 
through  two  high-speed  CRT  photo¬ 
typesetters,  Metro-set/plus  and  Metro- 
set/2  units.  The  system  will  include  a  40 
megabyte  storage  unit. 

^  if 

Computype  Inc.,  has  announced  the 
purchase  of  a  VDT  system  by  the  Kent 
(Ohio)  Ravenna-Daily  Record.  The 
25,000  circulation  paper  will  use  two 
Compustor  controllers,  with  1.5  million 


characters  of  on-line  storage,  six  VDT 
terminals  with  4K  each  of  memory,  two 
newswire  interfaces,  an  Extel  printer,  in¬ 
terfaces  for  two  phototypesetters  and  a 
paper  tape  reader  and  punch. 

*  *  * 

NAPP  Systems  (USA)  has  introduced 
an  automatic,  conveyorized  drying  unit 
for  photopolymer  printing  plates.  The 
new  unit  offers  continuous  feeding  and 
stacking  features  that  increases  produc¬ 
tion  efficiency.  Up  to  90  NAPP  plates 
per  hour  for  direct  printing  and  up  to  60 
Super-H  pattern  plates  per  hour  can  be 
processed  with  the  new  unit  called  the 
Comet. 

I  *  *  ♦ 

Dymo  Graphic  Systems  has  announced 
new  Pacesetter  segmented  discs,  which 
enable  the  newspaper  user  to  gain 
maximum  versatility  in  arranging  on-line 
configuration  of  typefaces.  Each  disc  has 
eight  segments,  and  each  segment  con¬ 
tains  a  different  typeface  of  108  charac¬ 
ters.  The  character  set  can  be  expanded 
to  over  150  characters  via  centered, 
floating  accents. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation  has 
sold  a  dual  Typeset- 1 1  computer  system 
to  the  Bethelehem  (Pa.)  Globe-Times. 
The  system  includes  dual  PDP-11/45 
central  processors,  16  VT20  terminals 
and  two  Mergenthaler  VIP  phototypeset- 
(Continued  on  page  54) 
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For  more  information,  write 

LOGICON-INTERCOMP 

MARKETING  DEPARTMENT 

24225  Gamier  Street,  Torrance,  California  90505 

(213)  325-6060 
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over  a  roomful  of  electronic  componen-  hours  just  to  find  the  trouble.” 
try  which  includes  a  redundant  system  After  completing  a  125-week  course  in 
for  back-up  purposes.  electronics,  much  of  it  on  his  own  initia- 

“Should  something  go  wrong  with  any  tive,  Anderson  is  capable  of  handling 
single  machine,”  he  explains,  “we  can  90-95%  of  the  shop’s  problems  with  the 
immediately  start  processing  through  its  new  systems. 

mate.  In  fact,  the  entire  system  can  be  As  Baltimore’s  computer  power 
switched  over  in  three  minutes.”  grows,  still  more  applications  are  in  the 

Not  to  be  overlooked  in  this  hub-bub  offing.  Production  manager  Condon 
of  change  is  the  consideration  for  foresees  two  of  these  as  outputting  of 
maintenance,  a  slot  successfully  filled  by  circulation  information  and  the  pro- 
25-year-old  Joe  Anderson.  gramming  of  press  and  mailing  opera- 

“The  care  of  electronic  systems,”  tions. 

Anderson  believes,  “is  more  complex  When  this  happens,  general  manager 
than  when  mechanical  equipment  was  in  Anderson  again  will  assume  his  self¬ 
vogue.  Frequently  you  can’t  see  the  appointed  role  of  devil’s  advocate.  The 
problem,  as  you  could  when  a  belt  broke,  answers  he’s  given  will  strongly  effect 
and  sometimes  it  requires  three  to  four  the  destiny  of  the  News  American. 


Computerization 

{Continued  from  page  48) 


files  until  normal  expiration  or  early  kill. 
If  the  story  is  deferred  it  automatically 
moves  to  the  end  of  the  list,  moving  up 
again  as  each  item  in  front  of  it  is  acted 
upon.  If  the  story  is  moved  it  is  transfer¬ 
red  to  another  Action  List.  Only  the  first 
200  characters  are  moved,  however,  the 
full  text  remaining  in  the  system.  If  a 
story  is  called  up  it  indicates  immediate 
use  of  the  story.  The  full  text  appears,  it 
can  be  edited  and  moved  to  another  Ac¬ 
tion  List  for  further  editing,  or  released 
for  composition. 


Need  press  saddles? 

Beach  makes  one  to  fit 
any  requirement  you  may  have. 
They  are  proven  and 
guaranteed  too! 


Model  2000 
Lock-Esy 


Model  2000M 
Magnetic 


William  Dowd,  associate  managing 
editor,  inputs  story  on  Teleram  termi¬ 
nal  directly  into  computer  storage. 


A  reporter  can  have  his  own  Action 
List  to  keep  track  of  locally  generated 
news,  whether  entered  into  the  system 
by  VDT  or  wire  service.  This  material,  at 
any  time,  can  be  moved  from  his  list  to 
an  editor’s  list,  who  can  make  one  of  the 
four  decisions  previously  described. 

The  system  also  automatically  sepa¬ 
rates  incoming  stories  by  category.  Wire 
service,  bureau  copy,  reporter  input,  and 
composing  room  entry  materials,  re¬ 
ceived  directly  on-line,  can  be  routed  to 
such  lists  as  sports,  international,  busi¬ 
ness,  etc.  Remote  Teleram  input  also  has 
its  own  Action  List. 

This  quick  breakdown  enables  an 
editor  to  scan  through  incoming  mate¬ 
rials  for  decision.  He  can  kill  off  stories 
not  wanted,  defer  them  for  later  action, 
or  route  them  to  yet  another  Action  List. 

As  at  all  newspapers  which  have  opted 
to  the  new  systems,  someone  must  regu¬ 
larly  take  the  computer  pulse  beat  and 
determine  that  all  peripherals  are  opera¬ 
tional.  This  job  at  the  News  American 
belongs  to  Karl  Wilhelm,  who  presides 
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Model  3000M  Model  2500 

Magnetic  Tube  Comic  Press 

■j^  Plus  the 
on  cylinder 
lock-up  bar. 

(not  shown) 

Over  70,000  Beach  Saddles  now  in  use  .  .  .  worldwide! 

Why  take  chances  on  unknown,  unproven  saddles  when  there  is  a  Beach 
Saddle  to  do  the  job  right.  Precision  made,  backed  by  an  unconditional 
guarantee  and  service.  Beach  Saddles  will  save  you  time  and  money. 
Further,  you  will  find  a  Beach  Saddle  for  any  plate  system  you  may  decide 
on,  including  Di  Litho.  Write  today! 


Model  2500M 
Magnetic  Web 


1 5602  Container  Lane 
Huntington  Beach,  California  92649 
(714)  898-5515/(213)  598-5548 
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WhaVs  new: 

(Continued  from  page  52) 

ters  on-line  to  the  system.  The  new  DEC 
VT6I  terminals  will  be  added  in  the  fu¬ 
ture. 

*  *  ♦ 

Compugraphic  Corporation  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  new  direct  entry  keyboard, 
model  DEK  Console,  for  the  UniSetter 
all-purpose  phototypesetter. 

The  DEK  Console,  priced  at  $4,000. 
consists  of  a  basic  typewriter  keyboard 
w  ith  auxiliary  keys  for  function  controls, 
and  three  visual  displays.  The  auxiliary 
keys  are  labeled  in  operator,  rather  than 
machine  language  for  simple  operation. 
The  DEK  Console  also  provides  three 
display  information  bands:  one  for 
typographic  activity;  one  for  line  ending 
decisions;  and  one  for  showing 
keyboarded  characters  and  functions. 

*  *  * 

Kastman  Kodak  is  offering  copies  of  a 
12  page  special  Bicentennial  publication 
called.  "’Printing  In  America”  (H3-460). 
The  printing  history  publication  begins 
w  ith  a  short  history  of  printing  in  colonial 
America  and  takes  the  reader  through 
early  technological  developments  and  fi¬ 
nally  brings  the  reader  up  to  date  with 
the  birth  of  offset  and  coming  changes  to 
the  printing  industry.  For  single  copies 
write  to;  Eastman  Kodak  Company, 
Dept.  412L.  343  State  Street.  Rochester, 
N.Y.  14650. 

*  *  * 

EDS-ID.4B  has  announced  a  new  plas¬ 
tic  wrapping  device  capable  of  automati¬ 
cally  placing  polyethylene  film  around  a 
newspaper  bundle.  The  model  WS  2025 
permits  four-sided  bundle  protection 
with  a  substantial  portion  of  the  bundle 
sides  covered.  No  bottom  wrap  is  re¬ 
quired  because  of  inherent  strength  of 
the  polyethylene  used  with  the  machine. 

*  *  * 

Western  Litho  Plate  has  sold  and  instal¬ 
led  a  plate  processing  line  to  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  (Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune  for 
their  conversion  to  DiLitho  printing. 

The  new  equipment,  which  will  au¬ 
tomatically  coat,  punch,  expose,  de¬ 
velop.  gum,  dry  and  stack  press-ready 
plates,  includes  one  Pupch-Coater,  one 
32"  Lithocoater.  one  Lith-X-Pozer.  and 
two  38C  Lithoplaters. 

*  *  * 

Web  Press  division  of  Harris  Corpora¬ 
tion  has  sold  a  V-15A  web  offset  news¬ 
paper  press  to  the  West  Plains  (Mo.) 
Daily  Quill.  The  Quill  now  runs  process 
color  once  a  week. 

The  4,700  circulation  Ionia  (Mich.) 
Sentinel-Standard  has  purchased  a  two- 
unit  V-15A  web  offset  press. 

Territorial  Publishers,  Inc.,  of  Tucson, 
Arizona  is  printing  a  number  of  publica¬ 
tions  on  their  new  Harris  V-15A  web 
offset  press. 
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Composition  Systems  Inc.,  has  installed 
a  computer  system  for  editorial  and  clas¬ 
sified  operations  at  the  Mancie  (Ind.) 
Star  and  Evening  Press. 

fhe  system  w  ill  be  on/line  to  an  Alpha 
scanner  and  one  Compugraphic  2414 
CRT  phototypesetter.  Also  in  the  system 
configuration  are  two  discs  providing  up 
to  3.2  million  characters  of  storage  and 
two  Beehive  VDTs. 

Jjc 

Kenro  Corporation  has  introduced  a 
system  to  provide  exact  camera  expo¬ 
sures  for  enlargements  to  100^  and  re¬ 
ductions  to  10*"^.  The  timing  system  au¬ 
tomatically  calculates  the  correct  expo¬ 
sure  when  the  operator  dials  the  en¬ 
largement  or  reduction  being  made  into 
the  unit.  The  system  is  called  Factorma- 
tic.  and  is  standard  equipment  on  the 
V-241  Mark  11  and  V-243  Monarch 
cameras. 

.MGD  Graphic  Systems  has  announced 
the  sale  of  an  eight-unit  Goss  Cosmo- 
Offset  press  to  the  Champaign-Vrhana 
(III.)  Se\\s-Ga:ette.  The  new  press  will 
be  installed  in  the  existing  pressroom  on 
the  foundation  now  used  by  the  six-unit 
Goss  Anti-Friction  press.  Installation 
will  be  in  early  1977. 

%  ^  ^ 

MGD  Graphic  Systems  has  sold  two 
Goss  Metro-set/2  CRT  phototypesetters, 
two  Logo  scanning  packages  and  on/line 
transport  adapters  for  operation  with 
LogE  PC- 18  photo-processor  units  to  the 
Toronto  (Ont.)  Globe  and  Mail.  Equip¬ 
ment  is  scheduled  to  be  in  production  by 
Spring. 

*  *  * 

Swedish  Offset  Plates  AB,  a  Stockholm 
based  company,  is  selling  a  turnkey  sys¬ 
tem  for  producing  offset  plates.  The 
company  is  working  in  close  cooperation 
with  Drem  Offset  AB,  a  plate  manufac¬ 
turer  specializing  in  electroplating.  The 
system  for  offset  plate  production  relies 
on  plating  and  coating  technology  com¬ 
bined  with  precision-engineered  automa¬ 
tic  manufacturing  equipment. 

*  ♦  * 

Eastman  Kodak  has  opened  new  of¬ 
fices  in  Whittier,  Calif.,  as  part  of  its 
expansion  program  for  the  Pacific 
Southern  region.  The  new  marketing  and 
distribution  center  will  serve  southern 
California,  Arizona,  southern  Nevada 
and  Hawaii. 

*  *  ♦ 

Harris  Composition  Systems  division  is 
offering  a  variety  of  new  maintenance 
agreements  covering  its  line  of  electronic 
systems  for  the  newspaper  industry.  The 
new  agreements  cover  the  2200  display 
layout  system,  the  2500  copy  processing 
system  and  Harris  Fototronic  series  of 
phototypesetters. 


Camera 

(Continued  from  page  45) 

contact  print  lost  significant  detail  on  the 
third  “generation”  copy  while  the  8400 
retained  consistent  quality  up  to  eight 
generations. 

McBrien  further  describes  how  he 
tested  the  new  system’s  economy  and 
initial  experience  indicates  the  new  sys¬ 
tem's  cost  is  approximately  15%  of  the 
Post’s  conventional  process  costs. 

Positive  work  flow 

McBrien  says  the  system  requires  sig¬ 
nificantly  less  operator  time  and  allows  a 
tighter  arrangement  of  ganged-up  input 
material  for  more  economical  use  of  an 
already  cheaper  photo-reproduction 
material.  He  adds  that  processing  time  is 
cut  by  a  whopping  75%  which  enables 
later  deadlines.  “In  that  the  8400  uses 
stabilization  chemistry,  further  ongoing 
supply  cost  savings  are  added  to  the  time 
savings  plus  the  intangible  payback  of 
flexibility,”  he  states. 

Owen  McBrien  summarized  the  sys¬ 
tem’s  advantages  as  increased  speed  re¬ 
sulting  in  increased  productivity.  “The 
unit  gives  you  a  leg  up,”  he  says,  “be¬ 
cause  what  it  takes  7-9  minutes  for  a 
camera  to  do,  you  can  do  in  two  minutes, 
tops,  with  the  8400.” 

New  tool 

As  a  production  man,  McBrien  sees 
the  unit  as  a  tool  for  developing  a  “posi¬ 
tive  work  flow.”  In  describing  typical 
work  flow  situations,  McBrien  cites  a 
typical  flow  of  input  material  comes  from 
the  advertiser  in  the  form  of  original  art 
which  goes  to  the  engraving  department 
for  sizing,  calculations  of  proportion  and 
negatives.  A  contact  print  is  then  made 
and  sent  back  to  the  composing  room  for 
pasteup.  McBrien  says  the  unit  does  this 
whole  process  in  one  step. 

McBrien  says  departments  other  than 
news  photo  editing  and  advertising  are 
intrigued  with  the  new  tool.  Sports  is 
experimenting  with  special  halftone  ef¬ 
fects  and  the  Post’s  Style  Section  is 
planning  to  utilize  the  optional  screen 
capabilities  of  the  unit. 

McBrien  sums  up  his  total  reactions  to 
the  Autokon  so  far  with  the  feeling  that  it 
could  attain  maximum  effectiveness  if  it 
were  made  easily  accessible  to  many  de¬ 
partments  at  once,  (such  as  engraving, 
composing  room,  advertising  and  news 
photo  editing). 

lie  ifC  9|C 

Ferag,  Inc.,  of  Bristol,  Pa.,  has  started 
to  market  its  mailroom  equipment  pro¬ 
ducts  directly  to  newspapers  in  North 
and  South  America.  MGD  Graphic  Sys¬ 
tems  Group,  which  had  previously  held 
exclusive  Western  Hemisphere  market¬ 
ing  rights  for  the  Ferag  equipment,  will 
continue  to  sell  the  Ferag  line. 
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3  costly  mail  room  problems 
the  Muller- Martini  press-speed 
I  #  counter  stacker  can  solve 


The  Problem 


TSJSBT 


V  f 


The  Solutioni 


Greater  Efficiency 

The  259  Stacker  delivers  compensated 
stacks  of  preset  or  variable  count.  Each 
copy  is  aligned  and  jogged  from  3  sides. 

One  person  easily  keeps  pace  with  your 
press  output  No  manual  jogging  is 
required  prior  to  feeding  of  newspapers, 
preprints,  magazines  or  signatures  into 
inserting,  labeling  or  bindery  machines. 

Optional  capability  to  address  by  ink  Jet 

at  speeds  to  65,000/ hr. 


Mailroom  Productivity 
Adjustable  squeeze  rollers  assure  a  tight 
fold,  resulting  in  greater,  more  consistent 
production  on  inserting  or  other  finishing 
machines.  Automatic  programming  is 
optional. 


Fail-Safe  Operation 

An  automatic  switch  diverts  papers  to  a  ^ 
buiit-in  escape  delivery.  Automatic  jog¬ 
ging  and  escape  delivery  minimize  waste. 


The  counter  stacker  is  the  heart  of  the 
finishing  operation,  it  Increases  produc¬ 
tivity  and  reduces  waste  in  your  mailroom. 
You  can’t  afford  to  overlook  the  advanta¬ 
ges  of  the  Muller-Martini  259  Stacker. 

Ask  for  details. 

MULLKR-MARTINI  COfIR 

40  RABRO  DRIVE,  HAUPPAUQE,  NEW  YORK  11787  /  516  *  5e2>4343 


Pictures  of  the  Year 

_ (Continued  from  page  13) _ 

Life  is  saved”;  C.  Thomas  Hardin, 
Louisville  Courier-Journal  &  Times. 
FEATURE  PICTURE— 

First,  John  H.  Davidson,  Rolla  (Mo.) 
Daily  News,  “The  new  army  push-up”; 
second,  Brian  Lanker;  third,  Jim 
McTaggart,  Columbia  Missourian,  “Just 
browsing”;  honorable  mention,  Wayne 
Eastburn,  Eugene  (Ore.)  Register- 
Guard,  “Happy  Birthday,  Tommy”; 
George  Tiedemann,  Philadelphia  Bulle¬ 
tin,  “Ouch.” 

FEATURE  PICTURE  STORY— 

First,  Michael  O’Brien,  Miami  News, 
“John  Madden;  his  life  and  death”;  sec¬ 
ond,  Max  Winter,  Dubuque  Telegraph- 
Herald,  “Self  servers”;  third,  Brian 
Lanker;  honorable  mention,  John  C. 
Daughtry,  Charlotte  Observer. 

SPORTS  ACTION  PICTURE— 

First,  George  Tiedemann,  Philadelphia 
Bulletin,  “Three’s  company”;  second, 
Paul  Shane,  Associated  Press,  “Pain”; 
third,  Brian  Lanker,  “World  record 
finish  (220  yrd.);  honorable  mention, 
Willard  Krieble,  North  Penn  Reporter, 
Lansdale,  “Big  bad  Bergey”;  honorable 
mention,  Suzanne  Vlamis,  Associated 
Press,  “Unbelievable  triumph”;  Jay 
Mather,  Sentinel  Newspapers,  Denver, 
“Gymnast”;  Brian  H.  Horton,  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  Cincinnati. 

SPORTS  FEATURE  PICTURE— 
First,  Steve  Rice,  Los  Angeles  Times, 
“Boing/twang/snap” ;  second,  Greg 
Schneider,  San  Bernardino  Sun- 
Telegram,  “Wait  for  me”;  third,  Gary 
Parker,  Charlotte  Observer,  “Every¬ 
body  down  for  push-ups”;  honorable 
mention,  Dan  Farrell,  New  York  Daily 
News,  “Clear  track.” 

SPORTS  PICTURE  STORY— 

First:  John  Metzger,  Rochester 
Democrat  &  Chronicle;  Second,  Brian 
Lanker;  third,  Dick  Sroda,  San  Bern¬ 
ardino  Sun-Telegram. 

PICTORIAL— 

First,  Bob  Modersohn,  Des  Moines 
Register,  “Country  graffiti”;  second, 
Brian  Lanker;  third,  George  Rose, 
Claremont  (Calif.)  Courier,  “Workout 
on  a  clear  day.” 

PORTRAIT/PERSONALITY— 

First,  Rob  Goebel,  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.) 
News-Sentinel,  “Bones  Kah  &  son”; 
second,  Nancy  Moran,  freelance.  New 
York,  “Just  Jaeckin,  director”;  third, 
Gary  Gardiner,  Fort  Lauderdale  News, 
“Gloria  Swanson.” 

In  this  category  five  honorable  men¬ 
tions  were  made:  Michael  O’Brien, 
Miami  News,  for  “Wino”  and  “Bond  of 
affection”;  Thomas  E.  Hooper,  Des 
Moines  Register  &  Tribune,  “Father  & 
son  gas  station”;  Brian  Lanker,  “Steve 
Prefontain”;  Ron  Dubick,  Wilmington 
News-Journal,  “Kurt  Vonnegut.” 
HOME  &  FAMILY  FEATURE— 


The  Nikon  World  Understanding  Award  to  the  photographer  whose 
pictures  best  portray  the  common  purposes  of  mankind  went  to  Ken 
Heyman,  a  photographer  who  has  produced  eight  books  including  a 
recent  collaboration  with  Margaret  Mead  on  "World  Enough."  This 
picture  from  Heyman's  winning  portfolio  is  a  Holy  Week  study  of 
Spaniards  who  have  just  carried  a  religious  float  through  their  church's 

door. 


Top  spot  news  and  news  picture  story 
honors  were  captured  by  Stanley 
Forman  of  the  Boston  Herald  Ameri¬ 
can  for  his  coverage  of  the  Boston 
fire  escape  tragedy.  The  list  of  major 
honors  for  this  Forman  assignment 
grows  with  nearly  every  contest. 


First  place  in  the  portrait/personality 
category  for  Pictures  of  the  Year  has 
been  won  by  Rob  Goebel,  Fort 
Wayne  (Ind.)  News-Sentinel,  for 
"Bones  Kahn  &  son." 


First,  Bryan  Moss,  Louisville  Courier 
Journal  &  Times,  “Concern”;  second. 
Jack  Corn,  Nashville  Tennessean, 
“Traditional  Choctaw  Indian  family”; 
third,  Tom  Strongman,  Sentinel  News¬ 
papers,  Denver,  “Royal  Ascot  picnic”; 
Honorable  mention,  Philip  Gould,  Dallas 
Times-Herald,  “Watching  the  judges.” 
HOME  &  FAMILY  FOOD— 

First,  Sherman  Gessert,  Milwaukee 
Journal,  “Show  case  of  apples.” 
HOME  &  FAMILY  FASHIONS— 
First,  Alex  Burrows,  Cincinnati  Post, 


“Black  puberty  street  fashion”:  second, 
Thomas  Hooper,  Des  Moines  Register, 
“Feet  pajamas  for  mother  &  child”; 
third,  Jose  A.  Fernandez,  Palm  Beach 
Post-Times,  “The  Ballroom.” 

HOME  &  FAMILY  STORY: 

First,  Wayne  Herdlicka,  Palm  Beach 
Post-Times,  “Caring  for  each  other”; 
second,  Scott  F.  Sanders,  Paddock  Cir¬ 
cle  Newspapers,  Libertyville,  Ill., 
“Home  delivery”;  third.  Dale  Stierman, 
Dubuque  Telegraph-Herald,  “Ballet 
basics.” 
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Editor 


Books  on  journalism,  editing,  writing  and  related  subjects  available  through  E&P’s  Book  Department 


123 — REVERSE  DICTIONARY  by  Theodore  M.  Bernstein, 
consulting  editor  of  the  New  York  Times.  The  author  of 
“Headlines  and  Deadlines”  has  created  an  unconven¬ 
tional  dictionary  listing  an  array  (13,390  entries)  of 
meanings  alphabetically  and  gives  the  words.  277 
pages.  $10.00 


124— PHOTOGRAPHING  SPORTS:  Capturing  the  Ex¬ 
citement  of  People  in  Action.  One  of  the  “Masters  of 
Contemporary  Photography”  series  about  the  work  of 
Mark  Kauffman,  John  Zimmerman  and  Neil  Leifer  in 
Sports  Illustrated.  Written  by  Sean  Callahan  and 
Gerald  Astor.  Well  illustrated.  96  pages.  $8.95 


125 — THE  PHOTOJOURNALIST :  Two  Women  Explore  the 
Modern  World  and  the  Emotions  of  Individuals. 
Another  in  the  “Masters  of  Contemporary  Photo¬ 
graphy”  series  about  the  work  of  Mary  Ellen  Mark  and 
Annie  Leibovitz,  text  by  Adrianne  Marcus.  Well  illus¬ 
trated,  with  section  on  “tools  of  the  photojournalist.” 
96  pages.  $8.95 


126— HARPER  DICTIONARY  OF  CONTEMPORARY 
USAGE  by  William  Morris  and  Mary  Morris  with  a 
panel  of  136  language  experts.  Authors  of  the  syndi¬ 
cated  column  “Words,  Wit  and  Wisdom”  have  pre¬ 
pared  an  entertaining  and  informative  guide  to  idioms, 
slang,  vogue  words,  etc.,  with  opinions  on  disputed 
usage.  650  pages.  $15.00 


133—  THUNDER  IN  THE  ROCKIES:  The  Incredible  Den¬ 
ver  Post,  by  Bill  Hosokawa.  With  complete  access  to 
the  newspaper  files  the  author  presents  a  no-holds- 
barred  story  of  the  Post  (as  well  as  Denver  and  Col¬ 
orado)  from  the  $12,000  investment  by  Bonfils  and 
Tammen  to  the  Newhouse  suit  involving  May  Bonfils’ 
stock  worth  millions.  Indexed,  448  pages.  $12.95 

134 —  A  LIFETIME  ON  DEADLINE:  Self-Portrait  of  a 
Southern  Journalist,  by  George  W.  Mealy,  Jr.  From 
campus  correspondent  to  reporter  and  editor  for  36 
years  of  the  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune,  Healy’s 
career  was  interwoven  with  famous  names  and  great 
events.  294  pages,  indexed,  illustrated.  $12.50 

135 —  WRITER’S  MARKET  ’76 — A  compilation  of  100 

categories  and  more  than  5,000  paying  markets  for 
novels,  stories,  fillers,  plays,  articles,  gags,  verse  and 
photos  available  to  the  freelancer.  $12.50 

136—  A  COMPLETE  GUIDE  TO  MARKETING 

MAGAZINE  ARTICLES,  by  Duane  Newcomb.  With 
over  3,000  article  acceptances,  author  tells  what  it 
takes  and  how  to  do  it  in  developing  saleable  ideas, 
writing  and  marketing  them.  $6.95 

137—  WHO’S  WHO  AMONG  BLACK  AMERICANS, 

edited  by  William  C.  Matney.  An  inaugural  edition  con¬ 
taining  biographical  material  on  approximately  10,000 
Black  leaders  with  geographic  index  by  state  and  city 
as  well  as  occupational  groupings.  772  pages.  $45 


127— FINANCIAL  DIRECT  RESPONSE  ADVERTISING 

by  Richard  L  Fernandes.  The  senior  vice  president  of 
Albert  Frank-Guenther  Law,  Inc.  Some  tips  and  do’s 
and  don’ts  about  “direct  response”  with  contributions 
by  other  executives  of  the  well-known  agency.  112 
pages.  $1 1 .95 


128—  THAT’S  WHAT  THEY  SAID  ABOUT  THE  PRESS, 

by  Keen  Rafferty.  A  lively  dictionary  of  more  than  500 
quotations  from  the  famous,  the  infamous,  and  the 
nondescript  through  the  centuries,  about  the  press 
and  the  broadcasters.  Thirty-four  classifications  in¬ 
cluding  “The  Presidents”  and  “The  Tyrants”  Indexed, 
137  pages.  $5.95 

129—  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  MANUAL  OF  STYLE 

AND  USAGE:  Revised  and  Edited  by  Lewis  Jordan, 
News  Editor,  The  New  York  Times.  A  greatly  expanded 
successor  to  more  than  75  years  of  Times  style  guides. 
Its  advice  on  spelling,  punctuation,  English  usage  and 
writing  quality  will  be  valuable  to  anyone  who  works 
with  words.  232  pages.  $10.00 

130—  WRITING  SCIENCE  NEWS  FOR  THE  MASS 
MEDIA,  by  David  Warren  Burkett.  It  is  no  longer  true, 
if  it  ever  was,  that  “any  good  reporter  can  cover  any 
story,”  and  it  is  especially  not  true  in  the  area  of  sci¬ 
ence.  A  revised  second  edition  that  dwells  on  ethics 
and  principles  as  well  as  censorship.  214  pages,  in¬ 
cluding  286  suggested  references.  Indexed.  $8.95 

131 —  beyond  THE  FACTS.  A  Guide  to  the  Art  of  Feature 
Writing,  by  Louis  Alexander.  Starts  with  features  for 
newspapers.  Elaborates  on  features  for  broadcast 
news  and  adds  guidance  in  writing  a  variety  of  features 
for  magazines.  Illustrated,  indexed,  264  pages.  $8.95 

132—  A  SYSTEM  FOR  THE  UNIVERSAL  DESK,  by 

Bruce  Humphrey.  A  former  managing  editor  of  a 
25,000  circulation  evening  daily  describes  in  32- 
mimeographed  pages  the  operation  of  a  universal  desk 
he  created  which  can  be  adapted  to  larger  or  smaller 
operations.  $2.50 


138 — ON  WRITING  WELL:  An  informal  guide  to  writing 
nonfiction,  by  William  Zinsser.  A  former  writer  and 
editor  for  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  and  Life,  the 
book  grew  out  of  a  course  the  author  teaches  at  Yale. 
Not  a  textbook,  but  an  effort  to  teach  good  English 
that  can  be  used  in  good  journalism  and  good  nonfic¬ 
tion.  With  illustrative  passages  from  many  famous 
writers.  152  pages,  indexed.  $6.95 


139—  NEWS/WRITING  AND  REPORTING,  by  James  M. 

Neal  and  Suzanne  S.  Brown.  A  “how  to”  book  for 
novice  reporters  containing  many  examples  of  out¬ 
standing  writing.  Each  chapter  contains  suggested  as¬ 
signments  by  which  students  can  test  their  skills.  298 
cages.  Indexed.  $11.95. 

140—  THE  PLIGHT  OF  ENGLISH:  Ambiguities, 
cacophonies  and  other  violations  of  our  language,  by 
Basil  Cottle,  senior  lecturer  in  English  at  University  of 
Bristol.  Blending  scholarly  discussion  with  humor  and 
common  sense  seeking  the  ideal  of  straightforward 
and  honest  English.  160  pages.  Indexed.  $7.95 

r - 
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This  is  your  iife’ 

Reporter  obtains  personal 
records  file  from  F.B.I. 


Six  months  ago  CBS  News  law  corres¬ 
pondent  Fred  Graham  petitioned  the 
FBI,  under  the  rights  of  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act,  for  a  copy  of  the  file  the 
FBI  has  on  him. 

He  received  the  copy  Thursday 
(March  22)  and  made  it  the  topic  for  his 
broadcast  that  afternoon  when  he  substi¬ 
tuted  on  Walter  Cronkite  Reporting  on 
the  CBS  Radio  Network. 

He  called  it  the  FBI’s  version  of  “This 
Is  Your  Life.”  His  full  report  follows: 

“Last  August,  when  1  was  engaged  in 
some  particularly  sensitive  investigative 
reporting,  1  decided  that  1  needed  to  find 
out  how  much  the  FBI  knew  about  me, 
my  secret  sources,  my  methods  of  inves¬ 
tigation,  and  perhaps  even  my  telephone 
conversations.  So  I  wrote  a  letter  invok¬ 
ing  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  and 
demanding  a  copy  of  the  FBI’s  entire  file 
on  me.  It  came  this  morning.  1  also  got  a 
personal  letter  from  FBI  Director  Clar¬ 
ence  Kelley.  He  said  1  owed  $5.30  to  pay 
for  the  cost  of  ‘xeroxing’  my  file. 

“1  must  confess  that  1  opened  my  file 
with  slightly  trembling  hands.  After  all, 
the  FBI  is  said  to  have  been  collecting 
dirt  on  people  for  years  and  my  own  past 
is  not  without  its  blemishes.  Did  they 
know  about  the  time  1  jumped  ship  in  San 


Diego  as  a  young  Marine  and  got  a  chew¬ 
ing  out  from  the  battalion  commander? 
And  about  the  time  1  didn’t  tell  all  1  knew 
to  a  grand  jury  that  was  trying  to  find  out 
the  source  of  a  story?  And  did  they  know 
about,  well  everybody  has  things  in  their 
past  that  they  wonder  if  the  FBI  has  in  its 
files.  I  opened  the  file.  It  was  fat,  53 
pages,  but  I  noticed  immediately  that  it 
was  heavily  censored,  to  protect  the 
names  of  sources  and  the  privacy  of 
others,  the  FBI  explained.  One  memo 
had  been  totally  blanked  out  except  for 
the  caption  and  my  name.  My  spirits 
sank.  It  was  a  reminder  to  Director  Kel¬ 
ley  of  the  names  of  reporters  who  were 
to  have  lunch  with  him  that  day.  Appa¬ 
rently  he  couldn’t  be  sure  to  remember 
me  without  a  memo. 

“1  leafed  through  the  rest.  There  were 
copies  of  articles  1  had  written,  trans¬ 
cripts  of  broadcasts  I  had  made,  and 
even  a  report  of  a  speech  I’d  given  on 
how  well  the  FBI  and  other  agencies 
comply  with  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act.  There  was  also  a  series  of  memos 
from  sources  within  the  FBI  1  had  called 
or  seen  over  the  years,  reporting  in  com¬ 
plete  detail  what  information  1  had  been 
seeking  and  how  little  my  sources  had 
told  me.  There  were  even  notes  when  I 


tried  to  see  someone  and  he  ducked  out. 
It  didn’t  cover  all  of  the  contacts  I’d 
made  with  FBI  men,  but  it  was  a  lot  and 
they  made  it  clear  that  they  were  some¬ 
times  stringing  me  along. 

“One  agent  noted  that  he  put  me  off 
tactfully,  another  volunteered  that  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  had  been  justified  in  an 
attack  on  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  which 
I  had  criticized,  and  another  declared 
that  in  the  past  I  had  been  unfriendly  to 
the  FBI.  That  one  was  untrue  and  would 
have  hurt  my  feelings  except  that  I  had 
learned  through  a  document  released  by 
the  Senate  Intelligence  Committee  that  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  had  ordered  everybody  in 
the  FBI  not  to  give  any  information  to 
anyone  at  all  from  CBS  and  a  few  other 
news  organizations. 

“If  1  had  ever  had  any  illusions  that 
the  bureaucrats  at  the  FBI  were  quaking 
at  the  secrets  I  might  dig  out  of  the 
bureau  they  would  have  been  dashed  by 
my  review  of  my  file.  One  memo,  for 
instance,  notes  that  I  once  phoned  to  find 
out  what  J.  Edgar  Hoover  usually  ate  for 
dessert.  It  was  for  some  forgotten  feature 
story.  The  memo  notes  that  the  answer 
was  that  Mr.  Hoover  always  ate  rice 
pudding,  but  the  writer  of  the  memo 
didn’t  tell  me. 

“The  sum  total  was  that  the  EBI  has 
kept  a  detailed  file  of  mostly  unimportant 
factors  about  me,  many  of  them  matters 
of  public  record  and  few  of  any  conceiv¬ 
able  value  in  enforcing  the  laws  of  the 
United  States.  They  apparently  haven’t 
violated  my  privacy  in  any  way  and  the 
only  abuse,  if  it  can  be  called  that,  is  a 
waste  of  effort  and  paper. 


{Continued  from  page  42) 


Circulation  Departments  Expenses 


Mail  Room 
Wages 

Wages-Extras 

Other 

Total 

% 

Man  Hours 

Man  Hours  per  1,000  Circ. 
Premium  Hours 
Average  Monthly  Wage 
Circulation 
Salaries 
Promotion 
Other 

Total 

% 

Man  Hours 

Man  Hours  per  1,000  Circ. 
Average  Monthly  Salary 
Delivery 
Transportation 
Second  Class  Postage 

Total 


1975 

1974 

$ 

383,548 

91,666 

69,495 

364,541 

77,399 

47,048 

$ 

544,709 

488,988 

1.7 

1.8 

$ 

87,692 

.92 

1,494 

1,028.28 

88,775 

.93 

1,302 

977.32 

$ 

498,844 

250,882 

102,767 

489,947 

120,897 

93,408 

$ 

852,493 

704,252 

2.7 

2.6 

$ 

107,278 

1.12 

807.19 

110,276 

1.16 

771.57 

$ 

783,460 

99,228 

741,773 

102,075 

$ 

882,688 

843,848 

%  2.8  3.2 

Delivery  Cost  per  1,000  Circ.  $  9.23  8.88 

Total  Circulation  $  2,279,890  2,037,088 

%  7.2  7.6 


Administrative  Departments  Expenses 

1975 

1974 

Business  Office 

Salaries 

$ 

391,616 

363,791  1 

Other 

138,414 

109,086 

Total 

$~ 

530,030 

472,877 

% 

1.7 

1.8 

Average  Monthly  Salary 

$ 

815.87 

765.88 

Executive  Office 

$ 

352,100 

328,980 

% 

1.1 

1.2 

1  General  Unallocated 

Professional  Services 

$ 

154,079 

83,089 

Taxes 

664,346 

662,597 

Insurance 

251,937 

253,200 

Other 

1,395,631 

500,197 

Total 

$ 

2,465,993 

1,499,083 

% 

7.8 

5.5 

Total  Administrative 

$ 

3,348,123 

2,300,940 

% 

10.6 

8.5 
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S8(H  Means 
Green  Stamps 

But  The  Sperry  and  Hutchinson  Company  Means: 
Carpeting,  Furniture,  Insurance,  Banking, 
Incentive  Programs,  Department  Stores- 
and  S&H  Green  Stamps 


In  1896,  Thomas  A.  Sperry  and  Shelly  B. 
Hutchinson  started  the  S&H  Green  Stamp 
service.  People  liked  the  “extras”  stamps 
brought.  They  still  do.  More  than  half  of 
America’s  families  save  them. 

But  The  Sperry  and  Hutchinson  Company 
today  is  other  things,  too.  Quality  com¬ 
panies  such  as  Bigelow-Sanford,  of  “tltle- 
on-the-door”  carpet  fame.  And  Gunlocke, 
“the  chair  people.”  Your  publisher  prob¬ 
ably  sits  in  one— or  should.  And  furniture 
manufacturers  like  Daystrom,  “the  dining 
room  people,”  Lea,  “the  bedroom  people,” 
and  American  Drew.  You’ve  probably  seen 
American  Drew  suites.  The  best  homes 
have  them. 

Then,  too.  The  Sperry  and  Hutchinson 


Company  also  means  business  and 
consumer  services.  Bayly,  Martin  &  Fay  is 
one  of  the  biggest  commercial  insurance 
brokers.  They  insure  things  like  the  Long 
Beach,  Cal.  “Queen  Mary,”  major  motion 
pictures,  and  some  of  the  nation’s  best 
properties.  And  there’s  The  State  National 
Bank  of  Connecticut.  They  hold  the  country’ 
second  oldest  national  bank  charter. 

And  there’s  Hens  &  Kelly,  a  Buffalo,  N.Y. 
department  store  chain.  Do  they  give  S&H 
Green  stamps?  Of  course  they  do. 

in  1975,  it  all  came  to  sales  of  nearly  $560 
million.  Still,  $255  million  came  from  the 
trading  stamp  division. 

S&H.  The  Green  Stamp  people.  And  a  lot 
more. 


THE  SPERRY  AND  HUTCHINSON  COMPANY 
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Financial  Promotions  Daystrom  Furniture  Pontiac  Furniture  Magna  Laboratories 
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“ANOTHER  LOOK” 

NOW  MORE  THAN  100 
CLIENT  NEWSPAPERS 
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Courier  12,  Perry  199,  and  OCR-A 

Another  Look; 

Freaked-Out  Computer 

By  Robert  Yoakum 


Given  the  havoc  wrought  by  cock¬ 
eyed  computers  in  my  life.  I  was  not 
pleased  the  other  day  to  read  of  a  new 
computer  system  (Patent  3.898,373) 
that  was  tried  out  in  a  Syracuse, 
N.Y.,  hospital. 

This  new  system  “can  control  or 
collect  information  from  hundreds  of 
widely  separated  devices.”  Its  inven¬ 
tor  said  it  could  be  connected  to  blood 
pressure  monitors,  checkwriters, 
cash  registers,  time  clocks,  ther¬ 
mometers.  and  any  number  of  other 
gadgets. 

I've  had  enough  experience  with 
demented  computers  to  know  what's 
going  to  happen  in  such  an  automated 
hospital  someday. 

Nurse  Hygeia  pushes  a  button  to 
Mrs.  Hemoglobin  is  doing  and  notes 
with  satisfaction  that  the  patient  looks 
better.  The  nurse  looks  sick  herself, 
however,  when  she  looks  at  the  blood 
pressure  monitor:  It  reads  260  over 
98. 

Nurse  Hygeia  pushes  a  button  to 
call  Mrs.  Hemoglobin's  doctor.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  freaked-out  computer, 
the  button  she  pushes  orders  all  doc¬ 
tors  to  the  emergency  room. 

At  that  same  moment,  another 
nurse,  Peggy  Panacea,  is  puzzling 
over  her  paycheck.  Instead  of  the 
regular  $260.98  she  received  $135.85. 
(She  has  no  way  of  knowing,  of 
course,  that  she  has  received  Mrs. 
Hemoglobin's  blood  pressure  and  that 
Mrs.  H.'s  monitor  is  recording  the 
amount  of  her  regular  check.) 

Elsewhere  in  the  hospital.  Dr.  Ed 
Chaverett  is  as  alarmed  as  Nurse 
Hygeia.  He  has  just  entered  the  inten¬ 
sive  care  unit  and  notices  that  Mr. 
Rubella's  temperature  monitor  shows 
an  appalling  drop  to  72  degrees. 

(That's  the  temperature  level  the 


fouled-up  computer  is  supposed  to 
maintain  for  the  entire  hospital.  The 
actual  temperature,  however,  is  head¬ 
ing  up  toward  180  degrees — the  tem¬ 
perature  at  which  the  computer  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  keep  the  water  in  the  auto¬ 
mated  dishwashers.) 

The  dishwashers,  meanwhile,  have 
been  instructed  by  the  computer  to 
monitor  the  respiration  rate  for  a  pa¬ 
tient  on  the  operating  table  for  an  ap¬ 
pendectomy. 

Philip  Femur,  the  hospital  electri¬ 
cian,  is  startled  when  he  sticks  his 
card  in  the  time  clock,  pulls  it  out.  and 
finds  printed  on  it  the  breakfast  diet 
for  a  patient  by  the  name  of  Castro 
Enteritus:  “Low  fat.  No  sugar.  Cran¬ 
berry  juice.  Boiled  egg  white. 
Strained  oatmeal.  Skimmed  milk.” 

No  less  startled  is  Martin  Malade, 
who  has  just  been  told  by  Nurse  His¬ 
tamine  to  get  ready  for  the  first  of 
eight  enemas.  (The  “8:00  a.m.”  that 
should  have  been  punched  on 
Femur's  time  clock  card  was  instead 
transmitted  as  a  printout  instruc¬ 
tion — “8  enema” — to  Nurse  Hista¬ 
mine.) 

Malade  argues  bitterly  that  he 
doesn't  see  why  he  has  to  have  eight 
enemas  when  he  is  being  treated  for 
an  ear  infection,  but  Nurse  Histamine 
says  she  doesn't  have  time  to  argue 
because  the  call  lights  have  gone  on 
for  every  room  in  the  corridor. 

(Nurse  Histamine  doesn't  know  it, 
but  the  computer  has  switched  on 
every  call  light  in  the  hospital.  It  has 
also  turned  off  operating  room  lights.) 

The  mad  machine  is  finally 
switched  off.  but  not  before  it  turns 
on  the  sprinkler  system,  signals  a  dis¬ 
aster  alert,  and  mails  positive  preg¬ 
nancy  test  results  to  every  member 
of  the  board  of  directors. 


Sunday  and  daily 
editions  unified 
at  N.Y.  Times 

The  New  York  Times  will  consolidate 
its  daily  and  Sunday  news  operations 
under  managing  editor  A.  M.  Rosenthal. 

Rosenthal,  54,  has  been  managing 
editor  of  the  daily  paper  and  managing 
editor  of  the  Sunday  Times'  news  de¬ 
partment.  Both  departments  have  oper¬ 
ated  autonomously  for  about  50  years. 

Under  the  unified  set  up,  Sunday 
editor.  Max  Frankel,  46,  will  become 
editor  of  the  editorial  page  on  January  1 . 
succeeding  John  B.  Oakes,  who  will  be 
63  later  this  month.  Oakes,  a  cousin  of 
Times  publisher  Arthur  Ochs  Sulz¬ 
berger,  will  become  a  senior  editor 
and  continue  writing  for  the  newspaper. 
When  he  reaches  65,  the  mandatory  re¬ 
tirement  age,  he  will  become  a  senior 
vicepresident,  and  a  consultant. 

In  other  changes.  Seymour  Topping, 
currently  assistant  managing  editor  be¬ 
comes  deputy  managing  editor.  Arthur 
Gelb.  metropolitan  editor,  will  become 
an  assistant  managing  editor.  Mitchel  R. 
Levitas.  Gelb's  assistant,  was  named 
metropolitan  editor.  Jack  Rosenthal, 
who  has  been  Frankel's  assistant,  will 
continue  to  edit  the  Sunday  magazine 
with  the  title  of  associate  editor. 


S.C.  proposes  sales 
tax  on  newspapers 

Overriding  strong  protests  by  spokes¬ 
men  for  the  South  Carolina  Press  As¬ 
sociation,  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  that  state's  legislature  re¬ 
cently  voted  unanimously  to  make 
newspaper  sales  in  the  state  subject  to 
the  49?-  state  sales  tax. 

The  committee's  action,  admittedly 
part  of  a  legislative  push  for  more  state 
budget  cash,  removed  a  long  standing 
sales  tax  exemption  for  newspapers  and 
creates  an  estimated  $826.0{X)  annually  in 
additional  sales  tax  revenues.  A.  T. 
Clarkson.  State  Tax  Commission  re¬ 
search  director,  said  publishers  will  be 
responsible  for  remitting  the  tax, 
whether  or  not  carriers  collect  it  from 
their  customers.  The  tax  applies  to  vend¬ 
ing  machine  and  all  other  per  copy  news¬ 
paper  sales  throughout  the  state. 
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Retains  ad  rep 

Wellington  Marketing  Co..  Living¬ 
ston,  N.J.,  has  been  named  advertising 
sales  representative  for  the  Women  in 
Communications  Inc.'s  three  publica¬ 
tions. 
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Women  columnists 
added  by  Copley 

Copley  News  Service  is  adding  two 
women  columnists  to  its  roster.  Both 
have  attracted  national  attention  either 
through  their  writing  or  involvement  in 
national  and  international  affairs. 

They  are: 

Phyllis  Schlafly,  author,  columnist  and 
television  personality. 

Representative  Yvonne  Brathwaite 
Burke,  first  black  woman  ever  elected  to 
Congress  from  California.  Before  she 
was  sent  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  Los  Angeles  area  voters  in  1972,  Mrs. 
Burke  served  in  the  California  Assembly 
for  six  years. 

Each  a  leader  in  her  own  field,  these 
columnists  will  give  CNS  readers  a  wide 
divergence  of  opinion. 

Mrs.  Schlafly,  a  member  of  the  Illinois 
Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women,  is 
a  vigorous  foe  of  women’s  liberation 
movements  and  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment. 

With  a  longtime  background  in  na¬ 
tional  and  international  affairs,  Mrs. 
Schlafly  has  teamed  with  Adm.  Chester 
Ward,  USN,  ret.,  to  write  four  books, 
including  “Kissinger  on  the  Couch,” 
published  in  1975  by  Arlington  House. 

Hard-hitting  and  conservative,  she 
broadcasts  twice  weekly  on  “Spectrum” 
for  the  CBS  radio  network  and  every 
other  week  on  “Matters  of  Opinion”  for 
radio  station  WBBM  in  Chicago. 

Mrs.  Burke  is  the  wife  of  a  Los 
Angeles  businessman,  mother  of  a 
2-year-old  daughter  and  was  a  practicing 
attorney  before  she  entered  politics.  She 
served  as  vice  chairperson  of  the  1972 
Democratic  national  convention  in 
Miami  Beach. 

Since  going  to  Congress  four  years 
ago.  Mrs.  Burke  has  introduced  more 
than  20  bills  and  amendments.  These  in¬ 
cluded  measures  that  provided  funds  for 
initial  planning  of  a  West  Coast  mass 
transit  system,  extended  federal  aid  for 
the  mentally  retarded  to  autistic  children 
and  assured  equal  employment  oppor¬ 
tunity  on  the  Alaskan  oil  pipeline  proj¬ 
ect. 

‘Carnivar  to  cease 
daily  production 

A  two-column  panel  “Mr.  Flugg”  by 
John  Peterson,  joins  the  Newspaper  En¬ 
terprise  Association  daily  comic  lineup 
April  19,  replacing  the  30-year-old  panel 
“Carnival.”  Dick  Turner  will  continue  to 
draw  a  Sunday  “Carnival”  page.  The 
main  character  of  Mr.  Flugg  is  an  ob¬ 
server  of  the  passing  scene,  reacting  with 
detachment  and  amazement  to  the  antics 
of  his  animal  friends. 

Peterson  36,  is  a  bachelor,  who  began 
cartooning  at  the  age  of  14  and  since  then 
has  sold  to  magazine  markets. 
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'Big  Business’  is 
new  cartoon  panel 

A  new  cartoon  panel  feature  titled 
“Big  Business”  is  being  offered  by 
Country  Life  Features  of  New  Hope, 
Pennsylvania.  The  cartoonist  is  John 
Stinger,  an  industrial  advertising  execu¬ 
tive  who  works  in  Philadelphia  and  lives 
in  New  Hope. 

Stinger,  38,  has  been  in  industrial  ad¬ 
vertising  for  15  years.  He  started  his  pro¬ 
fessional  cartooning  career  at  17  and  by 
18  was  a  military  cartoonist  with  a  base 
newspaper  panel,  “Stinger’s  Stunner.” 
It  won  a  Department  of  Defense  Cita¬ 
tion. 

In  the  60s,  Stinger  worked  as  an  in¬ 
dustrial  editor,  and  one  of  his  audio¬ 
visual  cartoon  presentations  was 
selected  by  the  American  Association  of 
Industrial  Editors  as  a  winner  in  its  Gold 
Quill  competition. 

Stinger  says  he  is  not  one  to  throw 
stones  at  American  business.  “All  1  do  is 
present  the  funny  side  of  the  individual 
within  a  business  environment.  Put 
another  way,  people  create  their  own 
rat-race.  The  people  in  business  are 
funny,  not  business  itself.” 

Stringer  adds  he  sees  too  many  unin¬ 
formed  business  cartoonists  today.  “I 
see  cartoons  about  people  hanging 
around  water  coolers.  We  don’t  have 
water  coolers  anymore.  We  have  swim¬ 
ming  pools,  sculptured  fountains,  and 
cafeterias  to  hang  around.” 

The  address  for  Country  Life  Features 
is  P.O.  Box  202,  New  Hope,  Pa.  18938. 


More  music  stories 
moved  by  AP 


Associated  Press  members  are  now 
getting  more  news  about  the 
multimillion-dollar  popular  music  indus¬ 
try  because  of  stepped-up  coverage  by 
the  Los  Angeles  and  Nevada  bureaus. 

Recent  features  included  stories  on 
Emmylou  Harris,  Bette  Midler,  Diana 
Ross,  The  Spinners  and  Larry  Groce  by 
Bob  Thomas,  Richard  Saltus,  and  Lee 
Margulies,  all  of  the  Los  Angeles  bureau. 

Profiles  on  Minnie  Riperton,  Neil 
Sadaka  and  Sha  Na  Na,  were  written  by 
Mike  Mitchell  of  the  Las  Vegas  bureau, 
and  Carson  City  staffer  Brendan  Riley 
reported  on  the  new  acceptability  of  rock 
groups  in  casinos. 
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MONDAY:  “Kissed  a  girl  once  at  the  party. 
Mother  warned  against  second  helpings.” 
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GOURMET 


CALORIE -CONSCIOUS  COOKING 


By  Barbara  Gibbons 


GOOD  FOOD 
GOOD  FIGURE 
GOOD  READING 

You  get  them  all  from  BARBARA 
GIBBONS  in  THE  SLIM  GOURMET,  who  turns 
calorie-counting  into  a  culinary  delight. 

Thousands  of  readers  write  to 
BARBARA  GIBBONS  each  week  for  cooking 
and  dieting  suggestions. 

Three  times  a  week 
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Calling  a  spade 
a  spade... 


THE  ACES 


THE  ACES  have  been  the 
sensations  of  the  bridge 
world  year  after  year.  Their 
system  of  bidding  and 
playing  is  clear,  concise, 
and  aimed  at  the  average 
bridge  buff. 

Deal  the  best  to  your 
readers! 
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Sales  managers  appointed  by  Gannett 


Past  Week’s  Range 
of  Stock  Prices 

NEWSPAPERS 

3  30  4/6 


Affiliated  Publications  (AMEX)  .  9'/b  9V2 

Combined  Communication  Corp.  (NYSE)  ..  ^5''^  I6V2 

Bootfi  Newspapers  (OTC)  .  3IV4  32?'4 

Capital  Cities  Comm.  (NYSE)  .  48^s  49V4 

Charter  Co.  (NYSE)  .  4V«  4'/e 

Com  Corp.  (OTC)  .  2V4  7V2 

Cowles  Comm  (NYSE)  .  844  9''a 

Dow  Jones  (OTC)  .  3OV4  29V2 

Downe  Comm.  (OTC  .  2V4  2 

Gannett  (NYSE)  .  3644  36’/2 

Gray  Comm.  (OTC)  .  644  6'/2 

Harte  Hanks  (NYSE)  .  2344  24V4 

Jefferson-Pilot  (NYSE)  .  2744  264k 

Knight-Ridder  (NYSE)  .  36V2  3644 

Lee  Enterprise  (AMEX)  .  1544  16V8 

Media  General  (Amex)  .  1744  17V2 

Multimedia  (OTC  .  2044  20’'2 

New  York  Times  (AMEX)  .  144»  1444 

Panax  (OTC)  .  5  5 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  (OTC)  .  1044  IOV2 

Quebecor  (AMEX)  .  6V2  6V2 

Southam  Press  (CE)  .  24  24 

Speidel  (OTC)  .  1844  I8V2 

Thomson  Newspapers  (CE)  .  13V2  13 

Time  Inc  (NYSE)  .  64  6444 

Times  Mirror  (NYSE)  .  194b  20Vb 

Toronto  Star  (CE  .  174b  1748 

Washington  Post  (AMEX)  .  3144  31 

SUPPLIERS 

Abitibi  (CE)  .  1244  124. 

Addressograph  Multi.  (NYSE)  .  9V2  lOVe 

Altai  r  (OTC)  .  24.  244 

Ball  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  214%  22 

B  C.  Forest  (CE)  .  23  23 

Berkey  Photo  (NYSE)  .  44%  44% 

Boise  Cascade  (NYSE)  .  28V2  2748 

Compugraphic  (NYSE)  .  3048  3144 

Compuscan  (OTC)  .  IOV2  IOV4 

Crown  Zellerbach  (NYSE)  .  45V4  4444 

Cutler-Hammer  (NYSE)  .  384%  3948 

Dayco  (NYSE)  .  1644  I6V2 

Digital  Equipment  (NYSE)  . 173V4  1814% 

Domtar  (AMEX)  .  26  26 

Dow  Chemical  (NYSE)  . IOSVb  1104% 

Dymo  (NYSE)  .  948  844 

Eastman  Kodak  (NYSE)  .  11544  1194% 

Ehrenreich  Photo  (AMEX)  .  8V2  848 

Eltra  (NYSE)  .  43V4  AO'k 

General  Electric  (NYSE)  .  5242  53 

Georgia  Pacific  (NYSE)  .  524%  5348 

Grace.  W.R.  (NYSE)  .  2948  30'.2 

Great  Lakes  Paper  (CE)  .  2748  2842 

Great  No  Nekoosa  (NYSE)  .  6342  6248 

Harris  Corporation  (NYSE)  .  45  454% 

Inmont  (NYSE)  .  114b  IIVb 

International  Paper  (NYSE)  .  704b  7242 

Itek  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  134.  1448 

Kimberly  Clark  (NYSE)  .  4148  4148 

Log  Etronics  (OTC)  .  34%  34% 

Logicon  (OTC)  .  442  442 

MacMillan.  Bloedel  (CE)  .  204% 

Milgo  Electronics  (AMEX)  .  17  164. 

Minnesota  Min.  &  Mfg  (NYSE)  .  634%  6348 

Optronics  International  Inc.  (BSE)  .  64.  64% 

Richardson  (NYSE)  .  14’/%  124% 

Rockwell  Inti.  (NYSE)  .  29'/4  30'/4 

Singer  (NYSE)  .  18’/8  19’/8 

Southland  Paper  (OTC)  .  204%  2048 

Southwest  Forest  Ind.  (NYSE)  .  114%  114% 

Sun  Chemical  (NYSE)  .  214%  20’/2 

Wheelabrator-Frye  (NYSE)  .  20  20 

White  Consolidated  (NYSE)  .  22  214% 

Wood  Industries  (AMEX)  .  4’/%  4 


Professor  buys  weekly 

The  Hyde  Park  (N.Y.)  Valley  Bulletin, 
a  weekly,  has  been  sold  to  Tony  Arthur 
of  Woodland  Hills,  California.  The  paper 
founded  in  1868  was  re-established  in 
1963  and  acquired  in  1966  by  Mrs.  Maria 
Lees,  from  whom  Arthur  purchased  the 
paper. 

Arthur,  whose  father  was  an  editor 
and  ad  manager  of  Pennsylvania  dailies, 
has  been  English  professor  in  the 
California  state  university  system.  W.  B. 
Grimes  &  Co.,  Washington,  D.C. 
broker,  handled  the  sale. 


Four  office  managers  were  appointed 
by  Gannett’s  Newspaper  Advertising 
Sales  firm  this  week.  They  are.  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

O.T.  Watkins,  formerly  director  of 
sales  development  and  research  for 
Story  &  Kelly-Smith,  was  named  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  York  office. 

Peter  L.  Stegner,  formerly  advertising 
director,  Lafayette  Journal  and  Courier, 
a  Gannett  Newspaper,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  manager  of  Detroit  and  Chicago 
offices. 

Rodney  M.  Smith,  formerly  of 
Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker  and  the 
Pasadena  Star-News ,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  manager  of  the  Los  Angeles  of¬ 
fice. 

Richard  B.  Nichols,  formerly  of 
Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker,  New  York 
Times  and  Hearst  Advertising  Service, 
has  been  named  manager  of  the  San 
Francisco  office. 

James  D.  Black,  who  headed  Story  & 
Kelly-Smith's  retail  department  in  New 

• 

Membership  dues 
for  APME? — Maybe 

Managing  editors  belonging  to  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  Managing  Editors  organi¬ 
zation  are  asked  in  a  questionnaire  to 
cast  their  vote  for  or  against  paying  dues. 

APME,  which  may  be  the  only  news- 
oriented  organization  whose  members  do 
not  have  to  pay  membership  dues,  fi¬ 
nances  the  annual  convention  and  fixed 
expenses  out  of  registration  fees.  Dallas 
Higbee,  APME  treasurer,  said  that 
“some  of  our  officers  and  members  be¬ 
lieve  a  day  of  reckoning  is  approaching" 
if  the  organization  continues  to  finance 
without  member  dues. 

He  said  the  replies  to  the  questionnaire 
will  be  submitted  to  the  APME  board  of 
directors  who  will  submit  its  conclusions 
to  the  membership  at  the  annual  conven¬ 
tion. 

• 

Annenberg  to  publish 
political  newsletter 

Walter  Annenberg.  former  publisher 
of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  current 
owner  of  Triangle  Publications,  has 
started  an  eight  page,  twice  monthly 
conservative  newsletter  entitled 
“American  Views.” 

The  first  issue  of  the  newsletter,  which 
will  feature  leading  conservative  writers 
such  as  Patrick  Buchanan,  William  Safire 
and  Louis  Rukeyser,  is  expected  to  be 
distributed  later  this  month  or  in  early 
May. 

In  addition  to  serving  as  publisher  of 
the  Inquirer,  Annenberg  is  also  former 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain. 


York,  is  joining  NAS  as  director  of  retail 
development  in  New  York. 

The  appLiintments  were  announced  by 

William  V.  Shannon,  president  of  NAS. 

• 

Knight-Ridder  names 
N.Y.  sales  manager 

William  O’Flaherty,  Los  Angeles 
manager,  has  been  appointed  sales  man¬ 
ager,  general  advertising,  of  Knight- 
Ridder  Newspaper  Sales,  New  York. 

Prior  to  joining  Knight-Ridder  News¬ 
paper  Sales  last  June.  O' Flaherty  was 
retail  and  general  advertising  manager  of 
the  Detroit  Free  Press,  and  advertising 
manager  of  the  San  Francisco  office  of 
the  New  York  Times. 

Robert  Ginther,  formerly  general  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Pasadena 
Star-News  and  presently  an  account 
executive  in  the  Los  Angeles  office,  will 
succeed  O' Flaherty  as  Los  Angeles  man¬ 
ager,  reporting  to  Howard  Grothe,  west¬ 
ern  manager. 


Father  and  son 

(Continued  from  pa^e  40) 

quittal  any  facts  to  argue  with  once  de¬ 
liberations  began,  he  says. 

For  Gale  Cook,  on  the  Zebra  case,  it 
was  a  very  different  sort  of  trial:  141  days 
in  court,  final  defense  arguments  that  last 
24  days,  a  final  prosecution  statement 
that  took  nine  days. 

It  was  a  relaxed,  low-key  trial. 
Everyone  got  to  know  everyone  else  on  a 
first  name  basis.  When  he  missed  two 
days  because  of  the  flu,  he  received  a  get 
well  card  from  the  four  defendants:  It 
consisted  of  a  picture  of  an  owl  in  a  tree 
and  these  words:  Dear  Mr.  Cook.  It  is 
only  fitting  that  we  wish  you  well  be¬ 
cause  you  have  become  as  much  a  part  of 
this  case  as  anyone  else.  Your  articles 
are  topics  of  many  conversations  in  San 
Francisco  County  Jail.  The  owl  is  our 
best  impression  of  your  journalese  (sic) 
talent.  Hope  you’re  feeling  better. 
Signed:  The  Zebra  defendants. 

The  jury  was  out  only  18  hours  before 
returning  a  verdict.  On  both  the  day  of 
the  decision  and  the  day  of  sentencing, 
Superior  Judge  Joseph  Karesh  took  time 
out  to  commend  Gale  Cook  for  his 
even-handed  coverage.  That  coverage, 
he  said,  was  a  perfect  reason  why  no  gag 
rule  was  necessary  in  this  explosive 
case. 

Father  Gale's  background  includes 
work  as  a  reporter  for  the  Seattle  Times. 
He  joined  the  Examiner  in  1947  and  rose 
to  city  editor  before  returning  to  report¬ 
ing. 

Son  Steve  started  on  a  weekly,  worked 
briefly  for  the  AP,  and  then  made  his 
mark  with  a  suburban  daily  before  being 
hired  by  the  Examiner. 
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FOR  THE  FINEST 
IN  TV  LISTINGS 

8:00  O  GOOD  TIMES 

An  elderly  neighbor  comes  to  din¬ 
ner  and  brings  a  main  course  which 
the  Evans  family  assumes  is  made 
from  pet  food.  (R) 

o  ADAM-12 

"Something  Worth  Dying  For"  Part  II.  Reed 
is  awarded  the  Medal  of  Valor  by  Los  Angeles 
Police  Chief  Ed  Davis  (playing  himself).  Back  on 
the  job  after  recovering  from  his  wounds,  Malloy 
learns  that  Reed  is  considering  taking  a  desk  job. 

(R) 

O  HAPPY  DAYS 

"Richie’s  Flipside"  Richie  becomes  a  teenage  disc 
jockey  and  irritates  his  friends  with  his  new  rock  and  roll 
image.  (R) 

8:28  O  BICENTENNIAL  MINUTES 
8:30  O  M*A*S*H 

Henry  has  a  difficult  job  --  finding  three  volunteers  to  go  to  work 
at  a  medical  aid  station  currently  under  enemy  fire.  (R) 

o  NBC  WORLD  PREMIERE  MOVIE 

"The  Imposter"  Paul  Hecht,  Nancy  Kelly.  An  ex-army  intelligence  of¬ 
ficer  accepts  $5,000  to  impersonate  a  man  targeted  for  assassination 
and,  as  a  result,  becomes  involved  in  a  conspiracy  to  loot  a  land  develop¬ 
ment  company. 

o  TUESDAY  MOVIE  OF  THE  WEEK 

"Isn’t  It  Shocking"  Alan  Alda,  Louise  Lasser.  When  elderly  citizens  in  a 
sleepy  New  England  town  begin  to  die  mysteriously,  the  inexperienced  sheriff 
is  confronted  with  an  ingenious  killer  and  some  very  odd  goings-on. 

9:00  O  HAWAII  FIVE-0 

"Bomb,  Bomb,  Who’s  Got  The  Bomb?"  Notes  threatening  the  life  of  the  State 
Senate  Crime  Committee  Chairman  bring  Steve  McGarrett  into  the  investigation. 

William  Windom  guest  stars.  (R) 

10:00  O  BARNABY  JONES 

"Doomed  Alibi"  Guest  star  Monte  Markham  plays  a  duel  role  as  a  small-time  disc  jockey 
and  a  fading  Western  star  who  uses  his  radio  look-a-like  to  provide  him  with  an  alibi  that 
permits  him  to  commit  murder.  (R) 

o  POLICE  STORY 

"Captain  Hook"  David  Birney  stars  as  a  handicapped  officer  in  this  drama  based  on  the  true  story 
of  a  Los  Angeles  policeman's  struggle  to  continue  doing  field  duty  after  losing  his  hand  in  a  bomb 
explosion.  (R) 

o  MARCUS  WELBY.M.D. 

"The  266  Days"  Consuelo,  nurse-receptionist  to  Drs.  Welby  and  Kiley,  takes  a  brief  leave  of  absence  to 
head  the  obstetrical  care  team  for  pregnant  women  at  the  Family  Practice  Center  and  is  called  upon  to  de¬ 
liver  a  baby  amid  unexpected  circumstances.  (R) 

11:30  O  THE  CBS  LATE  MOVIE 

"10  Rillington  Place"  1971  Richard  Attenborough,  Judy  Geeson.  Constable  John  Reginald  Christie  lures  a  young 
girl  to  his  flat,  strangles  and  buries  her,  and  prepares  to  once  again  satisfy  his  obsession  for  killing.  Based  on  ac¬ 
tual  events  occurring  in  London  during  the  blackout  of  1944. 

o  THE  TONIGHT  SHOW 
Guest  Host.  John  Denver. 

o  ABC  WIDE  WORLD  OF  ENTERTAINMENT 

Wide  World  Mystery:  "The  Book  of  Murder"  Fritz  Weaver,  Louise  Latham.  An  eccentric  author  invites  all  his  former 
wives  to  his  home  where  he  explains  that  they  are  all  being  blackmailed  in  his  new  book  and  the  gathering  quickly 
proves  fatal  to  the  author.  (R) 


(OTHER  POINT  SIZES,  FORMATS.  AND  TYPE  STYLES  AVAILABLE  UPON  REQUEST) 


TV  COMPULOG  SERVICES  INC. 


47  ORIENT  WAY,  RUTHERFORD,  N.J.  07070  (201 )  935-3266 


ARF  audit  shows  research 
in  Chicago  was  incompiete 


The  first  phase  of  a  response  audit  by 
the  Advertising  Research  Foundation  of 
a  marketing  survey  sold  to  Chicago's 
print  and  broadcast  media,  supports  the 
contention  Chicago  Daily  News  inves¬ 
tigative  reporters  that  several  interviews 
were  conducted  after  the  stated  survey 
period. 

The  Chicago  survey,  performed  in 
1975  by  markets  in  Focus  (MIF  Enter¬ 
prises,  Inc.),  involved  4,212  interviews 
with  Chicago  area  residents  who  were 
asked  about  their  buying,  reading  and 
listing  habits. 

The  survey  results,  sold  to  the  media 
by  MIF  President  Lewis  Alpert,  were 
said  to  have  been  gathered  in  interviews 
conducted  between  March  25  and  May 
26,  1975.  A  News  investigative  article  on 
February  21  contended  some  of  the  in¬ 
terviews  were  actually  conducted  more 
than  two  months  after. 

In  gathering  information  for  the  sur¬ 
vey,  two  personal  interviews  were  con¬ 
ducted  with  each  person.  Of  the  4,212 
interview  questionnaires  checked  by 
ARF,  4,181  had  the  full  date  of  the  first 
interview  reported  and  31  had  an  incom¬ 
plete  date.  Out  of  those  4,181  question¬ 
naires,  3,352  or  80.29?^  were  dated  be¬ 
tween  March  and  May,  while  827  or 
19.79f  were  dated  in  June  and  two  or  .  19f 
were  dated  in  July. 


Of  the  4,212  interview  questionnaires 
checked  for  the  second  interview,  3,884 
had  the  full  date  reported  and  328  had 
incomplete  dates.  Of  those  3,884  inter¬ 
views,  2,835  or  739f  were  conducted 
from  March  to  May,  while  993  or  25.69f 
were  conducted  in  June  and  56  or  1 .49f  in 
July. 

The  completion  date  of  the  survey  is 
important  to  the  newspapers  since  the 
summer  months  mean  school  is  over  and 
vacations  begin.  This  can  present  an  un¬ 
realistic  picture  of  readership  and  circu¬ 
lation. 

A  spokesman  for  the  News  said  a  sur¬ 
vey  like  this  should  be  conducted  during 
the  spring  months  when  all  factors  are 
constant.  He  said  this  was  especially  true 
when  the  survey  was  sold  as  represent¬ 
ing  those  particular  months. 

Following  the  investigative  story  by 
the  News,  both  the  Fields  owned  papers 
and  Ihe  Chicago  Tribune  announced  they 
would  discontinue  use  of  the  survey  re¬ 
sults  until  the  alleged  irregularities  were 
checked  out. 

With  doubt  cast  on  the  survey,  MIF 
requested  that  ARF  audit  the  survey  re¬ 
sults  with  all  expenses  being  paid  for  by 
MIF. 

There  are  still  two  more  areas  of  the 
MIF  survey  which  are  still  being  checked 
on  by  ARF.  The  research  foundation  is 


Booth  says  it  will 
buy  65%  of  ComCorp 

Booth  Newspapers  Inc.  said  (April  7) 
it  will  buy  control  of  ComCorp  Inc., 
publisher  of  10  weekly  newspapers  in 
the  Cleveland,  Ohio  area. 

Booth  said  it  will  purchase  from  ex- 
U.S.  Senator  Howard  M.  Metzenbaum, 
chairman  of  ComCorp,  and  David  Sky- 
lar,  president,  about  65%  of  the  shares 
outstanding  of  ComCorp  for  about  $3.4 
million,  or  $7.50  apiece.  Booth  will 
offer  to  buy  the  remainder  of  Com- 
Corp's  700,000  shares  also  at  $7.50.  The 
asking  price  for  shares  traded  Over-the- 
Counter  was  $2.25  on  March  30. 

Earlier  this  year,  S.  I.  Newhouse, 
who  publishes  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  and  other  newspapers,  acquired 
25%  interest  in  Booth,  which  opposed 
his  interest  into  control. 

ComCorp  also  has  an  interest  in  a 
large  commercial  printing  firm  in  Cleve¬ 
land  and  a  48,000  circulation  paper  in 
Lakeland,  Fla.,  called  the  Polk  Shop¬ 
ping  News.  ComCorp  is  the  smallest 
publically-owned  newspaper  group. 
The  company  had  1975  net  income  of 
$217,000  on  revenue  of  $6.1  million. 

in  the  process  of  comparing  the  tabulated 
sample  with  the  planned  sample — 
checking  the  areas  covered  and  the  sam¬ 
ple  distribution  of  the  returned  question¬ 
naires.  Media  and  demographic  data  is 
also  being  checked. 

A  final  ARF  report  covering  all  three 
areas  is  expected  by  next  month. 


Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


BUSINESS 


SMALL  BUSINESS  COLUMN:  Popular 
and  practical  feature  for  your  local  busi¬ 
ness  community.  Provides  expert  advice 
for  the  self-employed.  Featured  ii 
Newsday,  Plain  Dealer  and  other  fin ; 
papers.  Free  samples.  M.  Stevens 
1  David  Lane.  Yonkers,  N.Y.  10701. 


_ CAREERS _ 

WHY  SHOULD  I  HIRE  YOU? 

On  target,  no-nonsense  answers  and  ad¬ 
vice  for  the  94  million  men  and  women  at 
all  levels  of  income  who  make  up  our  job 
market.  Handled  with  snap  and  percep¬ 
tion.  Offers  more  staying  power  not  pos¬ 
sible  with  most  features.  Your  readers 
supply  never  ending  source  of  job  re¬ 
lated  questions  which  are  all  answered 
by  Mel  Thompson,  the  nation's  foremost 
career  manager.  500  words,  1-5  times 
per  week.  Thompson  also  hosts  his  own 
radio  and  TV  shows  and  authored  the  top 
selling  career  guidance  book.  Why 
Should  I  Hire  You?  Send  now  for  special 
low  rate  quote  and  free  sample.  Box  711, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CAREERS 


"HOW  TO  BE  MORE  SUCCESSFUL!” 
Popular  column  by  Dr.  Whitt  Schultz, 
noted  career  counselor,  writer,  lecturer, 
successful  businessman.  Great  reader 
response!  FREE  SAMPLES.  HOWCO, 
Box  C-100.  Kenilworth,  III.  60043. 


_ CARTOONS _ 

NEW  FROM  GROUP  3— three  great  car¬ 
toons  in  strips  or  panels:  SPIDERS  'N' 
SNAKES — antics  of  lovable  arachnids 
and  reptiles;  THE  ZOO — zany  capers  at 
Humdinger  Co.  as  bumbling  office  staff 
tries  to  cope;  JOCK  McCANN — be¬ 
wildered  sportswriter  muddles  through 
gym,  gridiron  and  God  knows  what  else. 
For  rates  and  samples,  write  Group  3,  30 
W.  Washington,  Chicago,  III.  60602. 


COMIC  STRIPS 

HARDPAN — A  weekly  comic  strip  pre¬ 
senting  all  the  Farm  News  that's  wit  to 
print.  J.  Griswold,  914  2nd  Ave.,  Seattle, 
Wash.  98104. 


ENERGY 


SOUTHWEST  ENERGY— Weekly  news 
column  about  conventional  and  alter¬ 
nate  energy  sources  in  Texas  and  New 
Mexico.  Free  clips.  Jolly  Schram,  P.O. 
Box  3425.  Midland.  Texas  79701. 

COAL  MONTHLY,  a  tabloid  newspaper 
about  coal  and  other  energy  forms. 
“Lift"  specialty  items  from  us.  Subscrip¬ 
tion:  $4  a  year.  Write  Coal,  Box  538,  St. 
Clairsville.  Ohio  43950. 


ENTERTAINMENT 

SHOWBIZ — Weekly  interviews  with  big 
name  stars  in  film.  TV  and  theatre.  Mike 
Elkin,  Meadows  at  Lower  Gwynedd,  Pa. 
19002. 


_ GARDENING _ 

EXCLUSIVE  photo-powered  weekly  helps 
cut  living  costs.  Walter  Masson.  Down  to 
Earth,  Box  66,  Needham.  Mass.  02191. 


MEDICAL 


MAN  AND  MEDICINE— 700  words 
weekly  on  medical  and  pharmaceutical 
topics — now  available  directly  from  Doc¬ 
tor  Polk,  300  Half  Mile  Rd.,  Red  Bank, 
N.J.  07701. 


_ PROBLEMS _ 

READER  CONCERNS  handled  with 
snap,  impudence,  compassion.  It’s  hot, 
new,  heavy.  It’s  ENCOUNTER  by  Bruce 
Humphrey,  284  N.  Buena  Vista,  Newark, 
Ohio  43055. 


WEEKLY  FEATURES 

SANDCASTLES  .  .  .  frolicking  fun  in  the 
desert.  Weekly  comic  strip.  Free  samples 
and  releases.  No  obligation.  Sandcastles, 
Box  1356,  Newport  News,  Va.  23601. 

LEARNING  TODAY — In-depth  look  at 
education's  problems;  how  parents  can 
help  kids  with  basic  skills.  500  words 
weekly  by  teacher,  former  editor  Mike 
Crim.  Free  sample.  3419  Medina,  Bowie, 
Md.  20715. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

(Payable  with  order) 

4-weeks  —  11  35  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weeks  —  51  45  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks  —  51  55  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  —  5165  per  line 

Count  approKimately  39  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line 
3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 

Mi  51.00  per  Insertion  tor  bos  service  and  count  as  an  extra  line  on  your  copy. 
Air  mail  service  on  box  numbers  also  available  at  51.50  extra. 

Due  to  chanpe  in  postal  charjes.  only  box  number  responses  going  outside  the 
continental  United  States  will  be  marked  Air  Mail  and  charged  extra  for  Air  Mail  service. 


OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Remittance  should  accompany 
copy  unless  credit  established). 
4-weeks  —  52  00  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weeks  —  52.10  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks  —  52  20  per  line,  per  issue 

l-week  —  52  30  per  line 


DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  txjrders.  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes  your 
classified  ad  to  display  The  rate  for  display  classified  is  $4.35  per  agate 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


FREE  LANCE  FORTUNE? 

We  did!  Start  your  own.  Free  details. 
Box  713-AE,  Summit,  N.J.  07901. 


WANT  EXPERIENCED  PERSONS  to  help 
me  re-publish  my  three  10-year-old  week¬ 
lies.  All  departments.  Partnership  avail¬ 
able.  Press-News,  289  Windsor  Rd.,  En¬ 
glewood,  N.J.  07631. 


AREA  6  WEEKLY  PUBLISHER  needs 
$50,000  cash  for  acquisition  of  another 
prime  weekly.  Secured  by  existing  news¬ 
paper.  Box  724,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COLLECTORS  ITEMS 


line— $60  90  per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

Clotsifiwd  Contract  Ratos  Available  On  Request 


WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday,  4:30  PM  New  York  Time 


Box  numbers,  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1  year. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022  (212)  752-7053 


I  HAVE  AN  ORIGINAL  COLLECTION  of 
newspaper  art  of  the  Roaring  20s,  col¬ 
lected  by  me  when  I  worked  at  King 
Features  Syndicate  50  years  ago  in  the 
art  department.  It's  a  publisher’s  collec¬ 
tion.  100  illustrations  by  artists  of  that 
period.  Can  be  seen  by  appointment.  Box 
600.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


INSTRUCTION 


OVERSEAS  REPORTING?  Interested?  Get 
started  this  summer  in  London.  University 
of  Pacific,  ACO,  Stockton,  Calif.  95211. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX,  partner¬ 
ship,  loan,  depreciation  and  insurance 
purposes.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654, 
or  Robert  N,  Bolitho,  Box  7133,  Shawnee 
Mission,  Kans.  66207. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


KREHBIEL-BOLITHO 
Newspaper  Service,  Inc. 
Newspaper  Sales,  Appraisals, 
Consultations 

(We  handle  different  properties,  all  types, 
from  our  two  offices.) 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL,  “Norton  Office," 
P.O.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654.  Office 
phone  (913)  927-3407. 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO,  "Kansas  City  Of¬ 
fice,"  P.O.  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission, 
Kans,  66207.  Office  (913)  381-8280;  Res. 
(913)  381-6815. 


BUYERS  AVAILABLE 

Many  financially  responsible  investors 
listed  in  our  files  are  interested  in  pur¬ 
chasing  good  solid  dailies  and  week¬ 
lies.  List  with  us  now  if  you  are  consid¬ 
ering  a  sale  or  merger. 

Don  Malcolm 

13601  Preston  Road,  Suite  417 
Dallas,  Texas  75240 
(214)  233-4334  (214)  324-4231 

DOUBLEDAY  MEDIA 

Brokers  of 

Radio,  TV,  CATV  and  Newspapers 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential 
negotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  country.  Before  you  consider 
sale  or  purchase  of  a  property,  you  should 
call  (813)  446-0871  daytime;  (813)  733- 
8053  nights;  or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater 
Beach,  Florida  33515.  No  obligations,  of 
course. 


LET  US  HELP  YOU  get  top  price  for  your 
newspaper.  Newspaper  Service  Co.,  P.O. 
Dr.  12428.  Panama  City,  Fla. 


America’s  Leading  Brokers 
Know  That 
When  It  Comes  To 
Selling  Papers — 

We  Know  Our  Business 


E&P  Classifieds 
(212)  752-7053 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT  that  buys 
the  newspaper — it’s  the  personality  and 
ability  of  the  buyer.  This  is  why  we  insist  on 
personal  contact  selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 


JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER 
Newspaper  Broker 
404  N.  Westwood  Ave., 
Lindsay,  Cal.  93247  (209)  562-2587 


SYD  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
“the  broker  with  instant  buyers" 
SALES,  SERVICE.  MANAGEMENT 
5464  Government  Blvd. 
Mobile,  Ala.  (205)  666-0893 


WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for  dailies 
and  large  weeklies.  Information  strictly 
confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  490,  Gadsden,  Ala.  35902 
Ph.  (205)  546-3356 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 

W.  B.  GRIMES  &  Co. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  2(X)45 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


AREA  2,  group  of  weeklies,  gross 
$230,000,  all  latest  offset  equipment.  In- 
cludirig  real  estate.  Asking  $500,000.  Box 
518,  Witor  &  Publisher. 


SUBURBAN  ZONE  8  WEEKLY,  gross 
$117,000,  complete  composition  equip¬ 
ment,  conservative,  wants  buyer  or  in¬ 
vestor  to  help  g^ear  for  phenomenal 
growth.  Box  536,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SOUTHSIDE  VIRGINIA  rural  county  week¬ 
ly.  Grossing  $70,000.  Competent  staff, 
well  respected,  no  plant.  Must  have  mostly 
cash,  terms  available  on  balance.  Box  632, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


FUN  AND  MONEY  in  a  resort  city  quality 
weekly,  magazine  and  small  printing  shop. 
Gross  over  $130,000.  50%  down.  Box 
1490,  Hot  Springs  National  Park,  Ark. 
71901. 


FLORIDA  WEEKLY  in  retirement  commun¬ 
ity.  Contact  Horace  Hancock,  (813)  752- 
6206  or  (813)  682-2028. 


PUBLISHER  WANTS  someone  to  own  2  of 
3  small  weekly  paper  chain,  growing 
southern  California  high  desert.  Box  735, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MUST  FIND  BUYER  IN  APRIL  to  allow  me 
important  move  in  June.  Great  buy  if  you 
act  now  on  $40,(X)0  gross,  high  profit  east 
Nebraska  weekly.  Call  Rich,  today,  (402) 
652-8312  days;  (402)  652-8519  nights. 


ALL  OR  PART,  because  of  health  reasons 
publisher  anxious  to  sell  controlling  in¬ 
terest  in  established  Zone  4  weekly  or  total 
stock  sale  can  be  arranged.  Priced  for 
quick  sale.  Box  706,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


WEEKLY  publisher  will  pay  cash  or  sub¬ 
stantial  down  payment  for  another  weekly. 
Must  be  doing  between  $125,000  and 
$300,000  annually  in  advertising-circula¬ 
tion  and  be  exclusive  in  its  area.  Give  all 
details.  Box  480,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSMAN,  33,  MA,  some  cash,  wants 
junior  partner  arrangement.  Box  604, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WOULD-BE  WEEKLY  OWNER  offers  news- 
room/backshop  experience,  some  cash  to 
publisher  ready  to  slow  down.  Zones 
5, 7, 8,9.  Box  662,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SMALL  DAILY,  bi-weekly  or  weekly.  Would 
consider  partnership  with  future  purchase 
agreement  (possibly  an  owner  retiring 
situation),  I  am  presently  an  AGGRESSIVE 
ad  director  for  medium  size  daily.  Have 
financial  backing.  I  KNOW  the  business! 
Box  726,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  PUBLISHER  wants  weekly, 
$75,(X)0  area  gross  with  potential.  West 
Coast  preferred,  all  considered.  Send  full 
details.  Confidential.  Box  742,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


BINDERY 


SHERIDAN  JUENGST  STITCHER,  3  sided 
trimmer,  4  box  maximum  signature,  size 
18"xl2",  minimum  signature  lOfxT.  Con¬ 
tact  Robert  Riley,  501  N,  Calvert  St,,  Bal¬ 
timore,  Md.  21203.  (301)  332-6951. 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


ITEK  1117  POSITIVE  PRINT  MAKER 
TAKE  OVER  PAYMENTS 
(516)  694-7353. 


MAILROOM 


1  MAGNACRAFT  labeling  mactiine,  model 
650,  with  broad  sheet  feeder.  Best  offer. 
Phone  (312)  586-8800. 


NEWSPRINT 


ROLLS  ALL  SIZES 
BEHRENS  PULP  &  PAPER  CORP. 
606  W.  Arbor  Vitae  St.,  Inglewood,  Calif. 
90301.  (213)  674-4040  or  678-3432. 


PASTEUP  SUPPUES 


McGANN  &  MARSH,  INC. 

Highest  quality  border  tapes,  largest  as¬ 
sortment  in  the  U,S.  Request  samples, 
54-14th  Street 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.  26003 
Ph:  (304)  233-5211 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 


2  FAIRCHILD  NEWSKING  web  offset  units, 
1  Colorking  folder,  22%"x36'',  year  1967, 
Available  immediately.  Call  collect:  (617) 
475-3210. 


4  UNIT  WOOD  COLORFLEX,  16  PAGE 
STRAIGHT,  32  PAGE  COLLECT.  IN¬ 
CLUDES  HIGH  SPEED  FOLDER  (45,000 
PER  HOUR),  100  HP  DRIVE  AND  4  POSI¬ 
TION  ROLLSTAND— MANUFACTURED 
1971. 

G0SSSUBURBAN—6SUBURBAN  UNITS, 
2  4-POSITION  ROLLSTANDS,  URBANITE 
FOLDER  WITH  QUARTER  PAGE  FOLD,  2 
50  HP  DRIVES,  1965. 

COTTRELL  V-22  (OR  25)  NEWSPAPER 
HEAVY  DUTY  FOLDER  (TAKES  12  WEBS). 
COMPLETE  WITH  QUARTER  FOLDER 
AND  BALLOON  ATTACHMENT,  INCLUD¬ 
ING  ALL  CATWALKS. 

UPECO,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  455 
Lyndhurst,  N.J.  07071 
(201)  438-3744 


3  COTTRELL  VANGUARD  V-15  units  with 
rollstands.  $5000  each  or  $12,(X)0  total. 
New  England  Printing  Machinery  Inc.  Call 
collect:  (617)  475-3210. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


WANTED:  GOSS  SUBURBAN 
NOT  MORE  THAN  10  YEARS  OLD 
BOX  249,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


WANTED:  Goss  Community  oil  bath 
machine  with  SC  folder.  Box  233,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


WANTED:  GOSS  URBANITE 
4  to  8  UNITS  FOR  EXPORT 
BOX  251,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


WANTED:  LATE  STYLE 
COTTRELL  V-22/25  AND  845 
BOX  273,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


WANTED:  Web  offset  press,  2-4  units  with 
folder,  excellent  condition,  reasonable. 
Box  609,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FLORIDA  WEEKLY  wants  to  purchase  used 
4-unit  Harris  36"  web  offset  press,  plate 
burner  and  small  fork  lift.  Call  L.G. 
Hountha,  (904)  629-8031,  or  write  details 
Marion  Gazette,  3701  S.W.  7th  St.,  Ocala, 
Fla.  32670. 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 


NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our  same 
prices — lowest  in  U.S.A.  All  colors.  Top 
quality. 

Call  or  write: 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4455 
Box  5500,  Akron,  Ohio  44313 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


COMPUGRAPHIC— JUSTOWRITERS 
2961  HS— 4500.  Compuwriter  I — 45(X). 
Keyboards — 1200.  FHN  Business  Prod¬ 
ucts,  Church  Rd.,  Mt.  Laurel,  N.J.  (609) 
235-7614. 


FOR  SALE:  2  high  speed  18-gnd  Linofilm 
units  with  computer  tape  readers.  Com¬ 
plete  set  of  space  panels  and  spare  parts. 
Well  maintained  and  in  excellent  condi¬ 
tion.  Any  offer  will  be  considered.  Phone 
between  8  and  4:30  PM,  (312)  755-6161, 
ask  for  Henry  Savino. 


PLATEMAKING 


FOR  SALE:  2  Letter  Flex  plate  maker  expo¬ 
sure  units  (air  knife),  purchased  new 
1974-75.  For  information  call  Arnold  Mc¬ 
Donald,  Production  Director,  The 
Virginian-Pilot  &  Ledger-Star,  Norfolk,  Va. 
23510.  Ph:  (804)  446-2395. 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 


GOSS  SIGNATURE  4  units  23  9/16  x  36 
Goss  Suburban  6  units,  2  folders 
Goss  Suburban  1500  series  unit 
Goss  Urbanite  5  units,  23  9/16  x  36, 1971, 

2  folders 

Goss  Urbanite  presses  and  units 
Goss  Metro  4  units,  1970 
Goss  Urbanite  folder 
Cottrell  V-15  units  and  presses 
Cottrell  V-15A,  4  units,  1967 
Fairchild  Colorking  5  units,  1968 
Fairchild  Newsking  4  units  (2  stacked), 
Colorking  folder 

Gregg  flying  imprinter  for  Urbanite 
Hoe  Colormatic,  8  units,  2  folders,  1964 
Mueller  3-pocket  inserter.  Model  227 
IPEC,  INC. 

401  N.  Leavitt  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60612 
Ph:  (312)  738-1200  Telex  25-4388 

1  MEIHLE  36"  single  color,  25"x36",  in¬ 
stalled  new  in  1973,  immaculate. 

1  ROSBACK  Automatic  Collator,  Stitcher, 
3  knife  trimmer. 

Both  available  immediately.  Call  collect: 
(617)  475-3210. _ 

6  USED  CUTLER  HAMMER  heavy  duty 
newspaper  stream  conveyors.  Contact  J.L. 
Fenley,  Production  Manager,  Memphis 
Publishing  Co.,  495  Union  Ave.,  Memphis, 
Tenn.  38101.  (901)  526-8811. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


WILL  PAY  TOP  DOLLAR  for  used  Graphic 
Electronics  Photo-Lathe.  R.  Oliver,  196 — 
14th  St.  N.W.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30318.  (404) 
873-3257. 


WANTED: 

WOOD  COLORFLEX. 

BOX  264,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


WANTED:  Goss  Community,  Suburban  or 
Urbanite,  Can  use  Hoe  Colorf  lex  in  place  of 
Urbanite.  Changing  over  from  letterpress 
to  offset.  Box  241,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ONE  2-COLOR  GOSS  METRO  16  page  off¬ 
set  press  and  1  gasoline  forklift  truck. 
BEHRENS  PULP  &  PAPER  CORP.,  606  W, 
Arbor  Vitae  St.,  Inglewood,  Calif.  90301. 
(213)  674-4040. 


WANTED: 

SCRAP  TYPE 

Shapiro  Sales  Co.,  5040  N.  2nd  St. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  63147.  Ph:  (314)421-5393. 


WANTED:  USED  IBM  stand-alone  com¬ 
poser,  Compugraphic  Jr.  or  I,  11;  (Jompu- 
graphic  7200,  balls  for  IBM,  Varityper 
headliner  disks.  Call  9-5:  (215)  264-M47 
or  write  TV  NEWS,  1034  Third  St.,  White¬ 
hall,  Pa.  18052. 


I  WOULD  LIKE  to  buy  complete  offset 
newspaper  equipment,  new  or  used,  to  set 
up  bi-weekly  publication  in  the  Caribbean 
in  6000  circulation  range.  Include  price 
and  full  details  in  your  letter,  ^x  731, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANT  TWO  used  Varisystems  3200  series 
terminals,  preferably  with  editing  program. 
No  junk.  Write  R.S.  Dorr  at  Data  Publica¬ 
tions  Inc.,  Box  186,  Brookfield,  Conn. 
06804  or  call  (203)  792-5803. 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 

PRESS  ENGINEERING 
&  INSTALLATIONS 

PRESS  INSTALLATIONS,  rigging,  en¬ 
gineering  modifications,  rebuilding  and 
removal.  Single  width  to  4  plate  wide. 
Bramble  Professional  Press  Engineering, 
Rt.  2,  Box  2285,  McAllen,  Texas  78501, 
(512)  682-7011. 


CIRCULATION  CONSULTANTS 


CIRCULATION  is  your  most  valuable  asset. 
Without  it,  what  cfo  you  have?  If  you  have  a 
flawless  ^stem,  congratulations.  If  not 
write  Box  725,  Editor  &  Publisher.  It  will  be 
worth  your  time. 


HAVE  MORE  than  40  successful  years  in 
highly  competitive  area.  Will  travel.  Box 
708,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OUR  MAY  1  ISSUE  WILL  BE 
HAND  DELIVERED  TO  ALMOST 
EVERY  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 
PUBLISHER  IN  AMERICA! 

\Yhen  the  ANPA  meets  May  3-10  m  New  York  City, 
we  ll  be  there  with  a  copy  of  our  May  1  issue  for 
every  person  at  the  convention — the  largest,  most 
significant  gathering  of  newspaper  executives  m 
the  nation  These  men  and  women  are  the  decision 
makers.  They  set  the  pace  at  their  publications — 
and  their  pace  is  a  fast  one.  It's  often  difficult 
to  obtain  a  personal  appointment  with  them 

That's  why  our  May  1  issue  is  of  vital  importance 
to  everyone  in  the  newspaper  field  and  ifs  relafed 
industries.  Hfe'll  put  a  copy  of  EOfTOR  &  PUBLISHER 
into  the  hands  of  every  delegafe  at  the  convention 
— and  past  experience  has  proved  they'll  read  it! 

RESERVE  SPACE  NOW!  Put  an  E&P  Classified  to  work 
for  you  during  ANPA  week  We  ll  see  that  it  reaches 
just  the  publisher  you've  been  trying  to  contact 

E(P  CLASSIFIEDS  (212)  752-7053 


SUBURBAN  CONSULTANTS 


HIRSCH  &  ASSOCIATES 
An  organization  of  suburban  newspaper 
specialists  in  the  daily  and  weekly  field. 
Retail  and  classified  sales  development. 
Financial  analysis.  Promotional  programs. 
Technical  assistance  in  circulation,  pro¬ 
duction  and  news.  Expert  appraisals  for  all 
purposes.  Representing  both  buyers  and 
sellers  of  newspaper  properties.  Call  (305) 
278-2848  or  write  P.O.  Box  759,  Delray 
Beach,  Fla.  33444. 


Help 

Wanted... 


ACADEMIC 


NORTH  TEXAS  STATE  UNIVERSITY  seeks 
a  teacher  with  heavy  professional  advertis¬ 
ing  experience  who  can  also  teach  public 
relations  and  magazine  production.  PhD 
preferred,  but  Masters  acceptable  with 
adequate  professional  background.  Rank 
to  assistant  professor.  Salary  competitive. 
Position  begins  August  24.  Applications 
accepted  until  June  1.  1976.  Minority  and 
women  applicants  encouraged  to  apply. 
NTSU  is  an  Equal  Opportunity/Affirmative 
Action  Employer.  Write:  Dr.  Reg  Westmore¬ 
land.  Chairman,  Department  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  North  Texas  State  University,  Denton, 
Texas  76203. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  JOURNALISM,  Califor¬ 
nia  State  University,  Long  Beach,  seeks 
full-time  faculty  member  for  one-year  ap¬ 
pointment  in  magazine  sequence.  Must 
have  strong  professional  background  in 
both  writing  and  magazine  production. 
Duties  include  directing  and  editing 
prize-winning  laboratory  magazine.  Send 
full  resume  to  M.L.  Stein,  Chairman, 
CSULB,  Long  Beach,  Calif.  90840.  An 
Equal  Opportunity/Affirmative  Action 
Employer. 


HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


TWO  FACULTY  OPENINGS  for  Fall  1976. 
First  position  involves  teaching  some  com¬ 
bination  of  advertising  principles:  media 
planning:  copy  and  layout;  campaigns:  so¬ 
cial  issues  and  advertising.  Second  posi¬ 
tion  is  teaching  advertising  and  news- 
editorial  courses.  PhD  preferred.  Advertis¬ 
ing  and  media  experience  required.  Rank 
and  salary  open.  Send  resume  with  list  of 
references  to  F  T.  Marquez.  Faculty  Ap¬ 
pointments  Committee.  Southern  Illinois 
University,  Carbondale,  III.  62901. 


ASSISTANT  OR  ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR 
of  Journalism  to  teach  public  relations, 
media  management,  advertising  and  re¬ 
porting  at  hurray  State  University.  Will 
also  work  on  thesis  committees.  PhD  pre¬ 
ferred  with  some  media  experience.  Salary 
competitive.  Position  open  beginning  Fall 
semester  (Aug.  26,  1976).  Application 
deadline:  April  19,  1976.  Send  application 
and  resume  to:  Chairman,  Department  of 
Journalism  and  Radio-TV,  Box  2456,  Uni¬ 
versity  Station,  Murray,  Ky.  42071.  An 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer  (M/F). 


ASSISTANT/ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR— 
primary  assignment  will  be  the  teaching  of 
broadcast  journalism  with  course  assign¬ 
ments  each  term  in  either  advertising  or 
public  relations.  Preference  will  be  given 
to  those  with  a  PhD  Degree  and  profession¬ 
al  media  experience.  Consideration  will  be 
given  to  applicants  who  possess  MA  Degree 
and  strong  professional  credentials.  Pre¬ 
vious  teaching  experience  a  plus.  Rank  and 
salary  dependent  upon  qualifications.  PhD 
required  for  appointment  at  the  associate 
professor  level  with  salary  to  $17, OCX)  for 
9  months.  Masters  Degree  applicants  con¬ 
sidered  at  assistant  professor  level  with 
salary  to  $14,500  for  9  months.  Send 
resume  to  Dr.  Deryl  R.  Learning,  Chairman, 
Department  of  Journalism,  Marshall  Uni¬ 
versity,  Huntington,  W.  Va.  25701.  Appli¬ 
cation  deadline  April  15,  1976.  Marshall 
University  is  an  Affirmative  Action/Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 


ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR/PROFESSOR  to 
help  redesign  and  adapt  graphic  arts  pro¬ 
gram  to  new  communications  technology. 
Strong  professional  experience  required. 
Teaching  experience  and  graduate  degree 
desirable.  An  Affirmative  Action/Equal 
Opportunity  Employer.  Write:  Chairman, 
Graphic  Arts  Search  Committee,  New- 
house  School  of  Public  Communications, 
Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 
13210. 


FACULTY  MEMBER  to  teach  writing 
courses.  Substantial  professional  experi¬ 
ence  plus  degrees  required.  Contact  Dr. 
Russell  J.  Jandoli,  Head,  Dept,  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  St.  Boniventure  University,  St. 
Boniventure,  N.Y.  14778. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


ADVANCEMENT  OPPORTUNITY  for  adver¬ 
tising  manager  seeking  general  manage¬ 
ment.  Direct  staff  of  25,  Zone  3  weekly 
group.  Must  be  motivator,  strong  adminis¬ 
trator.  Write  fully.  Box  626,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER 

Somewhere  in  this  country  there's  an  out¬ 
standing  advertising  director,  business 
manager,  circulation  director  or  general 
manager  who  is  ready  to  move  up  to  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  our  medium  sized  daily. 
VVe  expect  outstanding  circulation,  adver¬ 
tising  and  profit  performance  and  will  pay 
accordingly.  Box  727,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CONTROLLER 

for  daily  and  several  weekly  newspapers. 
Prefer  CPA.  Pleasant  living,  mild  climate, 
excellent  hunting,  fishing  and  other  out¬ 
door  activities.  Salary  to  $20,000.  Mr. 
Nunn,  The  Daily  Chronicle,  Centralia, 
Wash.  98531  or  (206)  736-3311. 


AD-ORIENTED  GENERAL  MANAGER  for 
5000  paid  Zone  1  weekly.  If  you’re  ready  to 
step  up,  write  Box  740,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

Manage  and  motivate  ad  staff  for  AM/PM- 
Sunday  50,000-t-  paper  in  Zone  4.  Grow 
with  us  in  outstanding  growth  company. 
Send  resume  and  full  particulars,  includ¬ 
ing  salary  requirements,  to  Box  730,  Editor 
&  Publisher, 
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ADMINISTRATIVE 


HELP  WANTED 
CIRCULATION 


HELP  WANTED 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


HELP  WANTED 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


PUBLISHER-GENERAL  MANAGER— Area 
5  small  offset  daily.  Capable  leader  in  ad¬ 
vertising,  circulation  and  tight  operating 
budget.  Salary  and  profit  sharing.  Box 
680.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  SERVICE 


ADVERTISING  SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT  SUPERVISOR 
Midwest  metropolitan  morning  paper  is 
seeking  a  mature  person  with  advertising 
or  marketing  experience  to  supervise 
5-person  service  staff.  Must  be  able  to 
work  cooperatively  with  sales  staff  and 
public.  Background  should  include  experi¬ 
ence  in  office  and  stenographic  proce¬ 
dures.  Excellent  employee  benefits.  Salary 
open.  Write  Box  718,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


CIRCULATION 


EXPERIENCED  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
with  proven  record  for  fast  growing  Zone  4 
daily  with  need  to  reorganize  department 
and  develop  expanding  area.  Box  605, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEW  ENGLAND  WHOLESALER  handling 
newspapers,  magazines  and  paperback 
books  is  looking  for  a  two  fisted,  self¬ 
starter,  shirt  sleeved  manager.  Apply  in 
confidence.  Submit  resume  and  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  628,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION 
SALES  MANAGER 

Internal  promotion  has  created  opportun¬ 
ity  for  circulation  sales  and  promotion 
manager.  Zone  2.  We're  looking  for  aggres¬ 
sive/success-minded  person  with  strong 
sales  background  .  .  .  capable  of  super¬ 
vising  .  .  .  result  producer  through  plan¬ 
ning,  goal  setting  and  motivation.  Our  new 
sales  and  promotion  manager  knows  the 
value  of  promotion  and  is  innovative. 
Above  all  else  is  result  producer  and 
rowth-minded.  Marketing  knowledge 
elpful.  Compensation,  benefits,  growth 
opportunity  are  generous.  We're  anxious  to 
hear  what  you  can  do  to  provide  continued 
growth  for  this  newspaper.  Send  resume  to 
Box  667,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AGGRESSIVE  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
for  fast  growing  semi-weekly  in  city  of 
20,000  that  is  looking  forward  to  going 
daily.  May  also  be  advisor  for  circulation 
managers  for  other  papers  in  the  Ray 
Barnes  family  owned  group.  Must  be  good 
organizer,  self-starter,  enjoy  working  with 
youths  and  really  want  to  help  us  grow  with 
the  area.  Need  not  presently  be  circulation 
manager.  Excellent  salary  for  right  person. 
Send  all  information  that  you  feel  is  perti¬ 
nent  to  John  Blackburn,  The  Chandler 
Arizonan,  P.0,  Box  368,  Chandler.  Arizona 
85224. 

ASSISTANT  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
needed  for  27,500  daily.  Zone  5.  Must  be 
an  aggressive,  self-starter  with  the  ex¬ 
perience  and  expertise  to  fill  the  Circula¬ 
tion  Manager  position  within  a  reason¬ 
able  time  framework.  Submit  resume  and 
references  to  Box  741,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER— Excellent  op¬ 
portunity  in  Area  5  with  hard-hitting  news 
weekly  group.  Track  record  with  mail, 
stands,  motor  routes,  carrier  voluntary 
pay,  promotion  and  conversion  from  free. 
Good  salary,  bonus  and  fringes.  Box  739, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  DEPARTMENT 

Wanted:  Ambitious,  intelligent  people  to 
fill  two  gaps  in  expanding  department  of  a 
rapidly  growing  monthly  magazine  based  in 
New  York  City.  NeedecI:  (1)  Billing  renewal 
and  fulfillment  specialist  (numbers-orient- 
ed,  experience  required):  (2)  Newsstand 
and  direct  account  head  (some  experi¬ 
ence).  Send  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  705,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  PROMOTION  MANAGER 
for  major  Southwestern  200,000  plus 
newspaper.  Must  be  energetic,  project- 
oriented  person  who  can  plan,  organize, 
lead,  and  manage  sales  and  service  staff  in 
highly  competitive  market.  Successful 
applicant  will  have  strong  promotion  cre¬ 
dentials  and  some  direct  exposure  to 
newspaper  circulation.  Salary  commensu¬ 
rate  with  experience  and  ability.  Send 
complete  resume,  including  salary  history, 
to  Box  717,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  April 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  for  15,000 
daily,  with  experience.  Carrier  delivery. 
10  truck  routes  with  computer  record  sys¬ 
tem,  ABC.  Box  738,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  TO  CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR. 
100,000  Morning-Evening-Sunday  in 
Southern  city.  Must  be  sales,  marketing 
oriented  with  experience  that  has  pre¬ 
pared  candidate  for  major  responsibilities 
in  planning  and  directing  total  departmen¬ 
tal  operations.  College  education  prefer¬ 
red.  Excellent  package  of  benefits.  Send 
complete  resume,  salary  requirements, 
availability  for  interview  to  Box  679,  Editor 
and  Publisher.  All  inquiries  held  in  stric¬ 
test  confidence. 

WE  HAVE  a  year-old  special-interest  tab¬ 
loid  with  a  nationwide  group  of  700,0(X)- 
plus  potential  subscribers  to  solicit  from. 
What  can  you  do  for  us  and  how  much  do 
you  want  to  do  it?  Write  Publisher,  Data 
Publications,  Box  186,  Brookfield,  Conn. 
06804. 

EARN  MORE  THAN 
AVERAGE  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
as  assistant  circulation  manager  for  East's 
biggest  twice-weekly,  175,000,  rapidly  ex¬ 
panding.  I  require  at  least  4  years  experi¬ 
ence  as  strong  district  manager  or  assis¬ 
tant  circulation  manager.  Must  be  smart, 
decisive,  willing  to  work  hard  and  accept 
both  responsibility  and  rapid  advance¬ 
ment.  Write  or  call  me  only  if  you're  the 
best  in  the  business!  Bill  Johnson,  Suffolk 
Life  Newspapers,  Westhampton,  L.I.,  N.Y. 
11977. 

MAJOR  NORTH  JERSEY  distributor  of  New 
York  dailies  seeks  self-motivated,  sales- 
oriented  manager  with  both  motor  route 
and  little  merchant  experience.  Potential 
for  aggressive  person  to  earn  in  excess  of 
$15,000  per  year.  Apply  in  confidence. 
Submit  resume  and  references.  Box  732, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER— Our  want  ad  vol¬ 
ume  has  grown  to  $325M  annually  without 
experienced  supervision,  consider  what  a 
professional  might  do.  Zone  5  weekly.  Ex¬ 
cellent  growth  spot  for  a  shirt-sleeve  man¬ 
ager  who  can  document  proven  success  in 
all  classified  areas.  Box  737,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

THE  JOURNAL  INQUIRER,  a  20,000  and 
growing  daily  (18, OCX)  last  year)  needs  an 
experienced  leader  in  a  competitive  sales 
market.  Full  responsibility  for  telephone, 
outside  sales  and  promotion.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  experience  and  track  re¬ 
cord.  Please  send  resume  and  sala|7  re¬ 
quirements  to  Elizabeth  Ellis,  Publisher, 
Journal  Inquirer,  306  Progress  Dr.,  Man¬ 
chester,  Conn.  06040. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


WANTED:  Ad  Managers!  Midwest  subur¬ 
ban  weekly  and  daily  chain  needs  strong 
area  retail  sales  managers.  Supervise  from 
5  to  10  men.  Compensation— salary  plus 
performance  bonus — $15,000  to  $20,000. 
Box  522,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

Wanted  now:  well-groomed,  seasoned 
salesman  to  take  on  the  responsibility  for 
our  major  accounts.  Candidate  must  be 
skilled  in  salesmanship,  marketing  and  a 
competitive  market  situation.  If  you  feel 
you  have  these  qualities  please  contact 
Edward  Mansfield.  Advertising  Director, 
The  News-Herald,  Willoughby,  Ohio,  (216) 
942-2100,  in  strict  confidence. 

ADVERTISING  SALES  PERSONNEL  for 
San  Francisco  area  medium  sized  daily. 
Persons  must  have  two  or  three  years  dis¬ 
play  advertising  sales  experience  on  daily 
newspaper.  College  degree  helpful.  Should 
have  background  experience  in  developing 
shopping  center  advertising  sales  copy. 
Must  be  able  to  make  layouts  and  write 
advertising  copy.  Must  be  able  to  assemble 
sales  data  and  put  together  advertising 
sales  campaigns.  Good  organization,  room 
for  advancement.  Send  aTl  details  includ¬ 
ing  salary  needed  to  Box  606,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

AD  SALESMAN  for  5-day  daily  in  southern 
Colorado.  Complete  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  682,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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GENERAL  MANAGER— Advertising  Direc¬ 
tor  large  California  weekly  in  high  income 
area.  Personal  display  and  classified  sell¬ 
ing  background  required  on  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers.  Should  know  national. 
Should  have  had  previous  advertising 
management  experience  on  dailies  or 
weeklies.  Job  requires  personally  assembl¬ 
ing  advertising  sales  campaigns  and  per¬ 
sonally  making  sales  calls.  Will  supervise 
several  people.  Working  knowledge  shop¬ 
pers,  circulation  and  editorial  departments 
needed.  No  mechanical  plant.  Send  re¬ 
sume  in  confidence  giving  total  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  salary  required  to  Box  630 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

GROUP  ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  for  ex¬ 
panding  chart  Area  9  papers.  Must  have 
had  minimum  five  years  advertising  sales 
management  experience  on  daily  news¬ 
papers.  Must  have  sold  personally  retail, 
national  and  classified  advertising  on  daily 
newspapers.  Position  requires  personal 
selling  of  chain  store  advertising  sales 
management  at  top  management  level. 
Must  be  able  to  direct  and  coordinate  sev¬ 
eral  sales  staffs.  Must  be  strong  on  shop¬ 
ping  center  planning  and  sales  promotion. 
Must  be  a  motivator  and  a  personal  leader, 
not  an  office  type.  Great  organization, 
sensational  area  for  business  and  fun.  It's 
an  outstanding  opportunity  on  the  West 
Coast.  Send  complete  resume  including 
required  compensation  to  Box  644,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  60(X)  Zone  7 
daily.  Complete  resume  including  availabil¬ 
ity  and  salary  requirements  to  Box  688, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING 

Experienced,  promotionally  minded  dis¬ 
play  advertising  salesperson  for  15,000 
daily  located  in  Area  9.  Excellent  career 
opportunity,  salary  plus  bonus.  Send  re¬ 
sume  and  salary  requirements  to  P.O.  Box 
578,  Mt.  Vernon,  Wash.  98273  or  call  (206) 
424-3251. 

AD  MANAGER  for  18,000  PM  daily  and 
Sunday  Area  4  with  proven  record  of  build¬ 
ing  staff  cooperation  resulting  in  sales 
growth.  Not  a  director's  job  but  requires 
personal  selling  which  demonstrates  your 
leadership  is  sound.  No  two  year  wonders 
need  apply,  only  permanent  types.  Full  re¬ 
sume  please  to  John  Gibson,  Delta 
Democrat-Times,  Greenville,  Miss.  38701. 
(601)  335-1155. 

MANAGEMENT-ORIENTED  ad  salesman 
to  fill  No.  2  position  on  4500  paid  Zone  1 
weekly.  Box  733,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  SALES  REPS— South 
Florida  suburban  newspaper  chain  has 
openings  for  experienced  top-notch  sub¬ 
urban  weekly  sales  producers.  We  can't 
offer  a  high  salary  or  even  relocation  ex¬ 
penses.  But  we  can  offer  an  opportunity  to 
grow  with  a  successful  operation  located  in 
a  warm  sunny  climate.  Send  resume  or  let¬ 
ter  to  Box  696,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ARE  YOU  AN  experienced  space  salesman 
who's  an  aviation  freak  and  who'd  be  hap¬ 
pier  working  on  your  own  selling  space  in 
grass-roots  aviation  publications?  Straight 
commission.  Need  someone  to  cover 
Zones  3/4  and  someone  else  in  Zone  5. 
Realistic  $20-$30M  potential  for  hard 
workers  who  know  their  stuff.  Write  Sharon 
Simmons,  The  Aircraft  Bulletin,  Box  186, 
Brookfield,  Conn.  06804  or  call  (203) 
792-5800. 

WE  ARE  LOOKING  for  a  Number  two  per¬ 
son  who  wants  to  be  Number  ONE  to  direct 
an  ad  staff  of  6  on  a  daily  with  3  associated 
weeklies  in  Central  Ohio.  A  growing  com¬ 
pany  with  chances  to  advance  all  the  way 
to  Publisher.  Must  have  basic  experience 
and  ability  to  direct  people;  we  will  finish 
the  training.  We  are  more  interested  in  de¬ 
sire,  hard  work  and  someone  looking  for 
opportunity — not  someone  looking  for  a 
raise  or  a  change  of  scenery.  Send  resume 
to  P.O.  Box  27,  Ft.  Payne,  Ala.  35967. 
(205)  845-5510. 

TOP-FLIGHT,  aggressive  sales  manager 
who's  looking  for  sales  challenge  in  a 
2-paper  market  located  in  Zone  1.  The  per¬ 
son  we  are  searching  for  should  have  ex¬ 
perience  in  successfully  running  an  ad  de¬ 
partment  and  managing  its  staff;  or  may 
have  the  potential  to  step  right  in  and  do  a 
successful  job  now.  If  you  feel  you  have 
the  ability  and  the  drive  to  fill  this  position 
write  Box  714,  Editor  and  Publisher,  and 
give  details. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN-MANAGER 
who  can  become  part  of  the  team  produc¬ 
ing  an  award-winning  weekly  that  is  the 
leader  in  it's  circulation  area.  We're  look¬ 
ing  for  a  youthful  non-smoker,  non-drinker 
who  has  had  some  experience  and  would 
like  to  find  a  place  where  ability  and  ag- 

tressive  hard  work  will  be  well  rewarded. 

8000  to  $10,000  beginning  salary  with 
substantial  fringe  benefits.  Write  Kenneth 
Weidner,  publisher,  Ticonderoga  Sentinel, 
Ticonderoga.  New  York  12883. 


DISPLAY 

ADVERTISING 

MANAGER 

We  are  in  need  of  an  experienced 

display  advertising  manager  who  has 

a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Greater 

New  York  Market. 

Qualifications  include: 

•  Experienced  in  selling  local 
advertising. 

*  Contacts  with  major  department 
stores  ond  supermarkets. 

•  Ability  to  write  and  deliver  a 
soles  presentation. 

•  Ability  to  abstract,  document  ond 
present  statistical  research  data. 

*  Ability  to  prepare  simple  layouts. 

*  Degree  in  business  preferred. 


BOX  LRB 

NEW  YORK  AMSTERDAM  NEWS 

2340  Eighth  Ave.,  N.Y.C.  10027 


EDITORIAL 


CONTRIBUTING  WRITER  for  Philadelphia 
business  weekly.  Send  clips  and  confiden¬ 
tial  background  information  to  Box  72. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR 

Southeastern  U.S.  afternoon  and  Sunday 
morning  daily,  circulation  25-50,000.  Ideal 
opportunity  for  right  individual  to  run  own 
snow.  Must  be  an  experienced  adminis¬ 
trator  and  deeply  committed  to  journalistic 
excellence.  Excellent  benefits  and  good 
salary.  Send  resume  to  Box  633,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SPORTS  DESK  $19,760 
Award-winning  daily  of  uncompromising 
quality  needs  copy  editor  of  "blue-chip” 
caliber  to  make  up  sports  pages  and  help 
coordinate  work  of  talented  7-man  staff. 
Job  involves  heavy  work  load  and  demands 
speed  under  deadline  pressure;  willing¬ 
ness  to  work  mixed  day  and  night  shifts; 
ability  to  do  limited  amount  of  writing. 
Send  references  and  full  details  on  work 
and  educational  background  first  letter. 
Write  Dave  Emery,  Eugene  Register-Guard, 
P.O.  Box  10188,  Eugene,  Dreg.  97401. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER  for  major  progres¬ 
sive  Midwest  newspaper.  Must  have  back¬ 
ground  in  agricultural  economics,  varied 
interests.  Excellent  working  conditions 
and  benefits.  Box  868,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WANTED:  Top-flight,  aggressive  reporter 
with  background  in  investigative  reporting 
of  labor  union  activities.  Reporter  accept¬ 
ed  will  work  directly  with  editor  on  series 
of  special  projects.  Extensive  travel  in¬ 
volved,  but  salary  far  above  average  for 
right  person.  Send  complete  resume,  sam¬ 
ple  clips  and  references.  Reply  will  be 
prompt  with  fiv-down  interview  arranged. 
All  replies  to  Box  743,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
PRODUCE  JOBS  FOR 
NEWSPAPER  PEOPLE 
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HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
PRODUCTION 


HELP  WANTED 
PUBUC  RELATIONS 


NEWS  DESK — Experienced  person  for 
New  Jersey  AM  daily  with  tight  deadlines; 
knowledge  of  state  helpful.  Position  avail¬ 
able  April  15.  Box  687,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Desk  job  on  Midwest  AM  paper.  Experi¬ 
ence  in  editing  and  headwriting  essential. 
Journalism  graduate  with  a  minimum  of 
two  years  experience  preferred.  Excellent 
salary  and  generous  employee  benefits. 
Write  Box  658.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSOCIATE  EDITOR  for  international 
aerospace  magazine.  Newspaper  experi¬ 
ence  a  must.  Flying  and/or  aviation-related 
experience  a  plus.  Box  670.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SPORTSWRITER — Zone  5  AM  daily  looking 
for  writer  able  to  cover  a  variety  of  sports, 
along  with  experience  in  features,  columns 
and  layout,  ^nd  resume,  clips  and  salary 
requirements  to  Box  676,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

Experienced  editor  wanted  for  national 
business  paper  based  on  the  Gulf  Coast. 
Must  have  ability  to  write,  plan  stories, 
take  photos  and  gather  material.  Should 
be  willing  to  relocate.  Write  giving  com¬ 
plete  background.  Box  663.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


REPORTER  for  quality  West  Michigan 
weekly.  Full  range  of  reporting  with  em¬ 
phasis  on  government3nd  features.  Could 
lead  to  promotion  and  pay  increases  to 
$260.  Box  660,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR  for  local  news  oriented 
Zone  7  daily.  Must  be  able  to  direct  and 
help  young  reporters,  edit  wire  and  provide 
community  leadership.  Has-beens  need 
not  apply.  Here  is  a  good  spot  for  a  No.  2 
person  to  move  up.  Salary  negotiable. 
Write  Box  685,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMBINATION  sports-general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter  needed  by  small  Midwest 
daily.  Must  be  great  speller  and  have  ex¬ 
ecutive  potential.  Recent  graduate  pre¬ 
ferred.  Send  complete  resume,  long  letter 
and  non-returnable  clippings  to  Box  692. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  with  3  to  4  years  experience 
needed  for  Boston  suburban  weekly  news¬ 
paper.  Degree  required.  Ability  to  take 
charge  and  produce  prize-winning  publica¬ 
tion.  Send  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  703,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LIVING  SECTION  EDITOR  needed  by 
medium  sized  daily  in  Zone  3.  We  want  a 
strong,  creative  editor  to  produce  a  heal¬ 
thy  and  lively  mix  of  traditional  women's 
page  content,  and  lifestyle  news  and  fea¬ 
tures.  Must  be  able  to  handle  editing  and 
makeup.  Send  resume,  samples,  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  707,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TECHNICAL  WRITER— Leading  weekly 
petroleum  magazine  wants  experienced 
reporter.  Good  writing  essential.  South¬ 
west  location.  Salary  negotiable.  Box  720, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


FIELD  EDITOR  for  award-winning  farm 
publication  in  Zone  5.  Darkroom,  feature 
writing  talents  a  must.  Grueling  schedule 
in  refreshing  atmosphere.  Experience  pre¬ 
ferred.  $175  per  week  plus  liberal  fringes. 
Send  resume,  pictures,  writing  samples  to 
Box  695,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS,  ADVERTISING,  PRODUCTION 
PEOPLE  SOUGHT  BY 
EPISCOPAL  ORDER 

The  Company  of  the  Cross,  an  Episcopal 
religious  order,  is  recruiting  new  members 
to  expand  its  weekly  general  news  maga¬ 
zine  in  western  Canada  and  to  establish 
others  like  it  in  other  cities.  The  magazine, 
now  2^2  years  old,  has  a  paid  circulation 
of  17,000  and  a  complete  production 
plant.  It  covers  politics,  education,  sports, 
religion,  the  law,  business  and  the  arts 
from  a  Christian  viewpoint.  We  need  men 
and  women  of  a  strong  and  reasoned  faith 
who  are.  or  are  ready  to  become,  effective 
news,  advertising,  circulation  and  produc¬ 
tion  people,  working  long  hours  at  difficult 
jobs  for  little  more  than  living  essentials 
and  a  small  cash  allowance.  35  people  are 
now  working  in  the  Company's  press  divi¬ 
sion  in  Edmonton.  This  year  we  must  find 
15  more.  If  you  want  to  become  one  of 
them  write:  The  Minister.  Company  of  the 
Cross,  2304  Millbourne  Rd.  W.,  Edmon¬ 
ton,  Canada  T6K-1R1,  or  call  (403) 
452-8442. 


LARGE  SOUTHERN  DAILY  needs  slot  man 
with  at  least  5  years  experience.  Good 
news  judgment,  flair  for  modern  layout  are 
musts.  Send  resume,  salary  requirements 
to  Box  698,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BUREAU  REPORTER  covering  county  seat 
for  small  daily.  Zone  2.  Hard  news,  fea¬ 
tures.  Competitive  market,  demanding 
job.  Send  resume  to  Box  715,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 


COPY  EDITING  AND  LAYOUT  for  12,000 
circulation  daily.  Pacific  Northwest 
applicants  preferred.  Editor  Mike  Forres¬ 
ter  or  News  Editor  Kip  Cady,  East  Orego¬ 
nian,  P.O.  Box  1089,  Pendleton,  Oreg. 
97801.  (503)  276-2211. 


DESK  PERSON  sought  by  Connecticut's 
most  forward-looking  newspaper.  Some¬ 
one  with  energy  and  good  experience  in 
writing,  editing,  layout,  photos,  and  who 
can  sijpervise  reporters  and  photog¬ 
raphers  and  work  with  them  and  other 
editors  for  a  better  product  in  a  highly 
competitive  market.  An  opportunity  for 
someone  who  loves  good  newspaperwork. 
Send  resume,  work  samples  to  (Christopher 
Powell.  Managing  Editor,  Journal  Inquirer. 
306  Progress  Dr.,  Manchester,  Conn. 
06040. 


NEWS  EDITOR 

The  Edwardsville  (III.)  Intelligencer,  a  grow¬ 
ing  and  progressive  7500  daily  located  25 
miles  from  St.  Louis  has  an  opening  for  a 
news  editor.  This  No.  2  person  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  editing,  directing  copy  flow  and 
coordinating  news  presentation  as  neces¬ 
sary. 

Right  individual  should  possess  2  to  3 
years  daily  newspaper  reporting  and  edit¬ 
ing  experience.  In  return  we  offer  a  good 
salary,  benefits  and  an  opportunity  to  ad¬ 
vance  in  a  respected  newspaper  group.  If 
interested  send  resume  to  Keith  L. 
Stewart.  Lindsay-Schaub  Newspapers, 
P.O.  Box  789,  Decatur,  III.  62525. 


FREELANCE 


FREELANCER'S  NEWSLETTER  publishes 
twice-monthly  listings  of  freelance  as¬ 
signments.  markets,  news.  3  issues  $2. 
P.O.  Box  128,  Rhinebeck,  N  Y.  12572. 
(914)  876-2713. 


LOCAL  EDUCATION  CORRESPONDENTS 
New  national  school  publication  is  look¬ 
ing  for  freelancing  school  news  editors  with 
solid  reporting  skills.  All  levels  needed, 
from  local  school  boards  to  state  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Education.  Please  send  a  short 
summary  of  your  experience  and  an  expend 
able  clipping  or  two.  We'll  get  back  to  you 
as  soon  as  possible  with  all  particulars,  in¬ 
cluding  remuneration  details.  Box  699. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MAILROOM 


MAINTENANCE  AND  SETUP  MAN  for  new 
installation  of  Muller-Martini  220  infeed 
system.  Must  be  capable  of  maintaining 
complete  system  including  231  and  259 
stackers  and  227  inserters.  Zone  4  area. 
Include  availability  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  in  first  letter.  Box  636,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PRESSROOM 


WORKING  FOREMAN— Take  charge  plant 
printing  newspapers.  4  unit  Newsking. 
Freeman  Press.  P.O.  Box  111,  Union,  Mo. 
63084.  Ph:  (314)  583-2545. 


EXPERIENCED  OFFSET  PRESSMAN.  Pre¬ 
fer  double  width  experience.  Work  on  new 
press.  Good  pay— Union  shop.  Write  or 
phone  Eugene  Askren,  Production  Man¬ 
ager,  The  Elkhart  Truth,  P.O.  Box  487, 
Elkhart.  Ind.  46514,  (219)  294-1661. 


OPENING  FOR  PRESSMAN  experienced 
on  Goss  Urbanite  printing  process  color. 
Write  Norris  E.  Archer,  Community  Publi¬ 
cations  Inc.,  46-016  Alaloa  St.,  Kaneohe. 
Hawaii  %744. 


PRESSMAN,  3  unit  Community.  2  years 
experience  minimum.  5  days,  40  hours 
(Saturday  and  Sunday  off).  In  scenic 
Juneau,  Alaska,  a  sportsmen's  paradise. 
Call  (907)  586-3740  or  write:  Southeast 
Alaska  Empire.  138  Main  St.,  Juneau. 
Alaska  99801. 


PROJECT  ENGINEER 

Large  Zone  5  metro  daily  is  seeking  a  high 
calibre  individual  to  join  our  production 
engineering  staff.  The  ideal  candidate  will 
have  a  minimum  of  5  years  in  printing  and 
computer  technology.  Investigation  and 
evaluation  of  capital  equipment  needs, 
systems  review  and  project  coordination 
are  essential  functions  of  this  position. 
Must  be  an  effective  business  com¬ 
municator.  BSEE  or  BSME  will  be  given 
strong  consideration.  We  offer  an  excep¬ 
tional  benefits  program  and  excellent  sal¬ 
ary  growth.  Box  675,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


JOB  AVAILABLE  for  fast  paste-up  person 
with  experience  as  cold  type  compositor. 
Phone  (809)  774-1040  or  send  references 
and  resume  to  "Paste-up  Compositor". 
P.O.  Box  638.  St.  Thomas.  U.S.  Virgin  Is¬ 
lands  (10801. 


_ PROMOTION _ 

COPYWRITER 

Do  you  have  strong  writing  skills  combined 
with  the  ability  to  come  up  with  creative 
ideas? 

We  are  a  major  financial  corporation  lo¬ 
cated  in  central  Connecticut  looking  for  a 
copywriter  for  our  sales  promotion  de¬ 
partment. 

You  must  have  at  least  2  years  proven  writ¬ 
ing  experience,  preferably  feature  writing. 
A  good  portfolio  is  a  must. 

Send  resume  including  salary  history  to: 
Box  700.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M'F 


PUBUC  RELATIONS 


WRITER- 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

A  competent  writer  with  at  least  3  years 
experience  on  a  newspaper  or  magazine  to 
do  features,  interviews,  press  releases  and 
other  assignments.  An  excellent  opportun¬ 
ity  to  build  a  career  on  a  corporate  public 
relations  staff.  Send  resume  to  Corporate 
Public  Relations  Dept.,  Johnson  &  John¬ 
son,  Room  K-229.  501  (jeorge  St..  New 
Brunswick,  N.J.  08903.  An  Equal  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Employer. 


PUBUC  AFFAIRS 
OFFICER 

Required  for  new,  challenging 
program  established  as  part  of 
the  Nuclear  Division,  Union  Car¬ 
bide  Corporation,  in  Oak  Ridge, 
Tennessee.  Candidate  should 
have  a  strong  background  in  pub¬ 
lic  relations  and  be  an  all-around 
effective  communicator.  Job  will 
entail  extensive  contact  with  gov¬ 
ernmental,  community  and  civic 
leaders  and  with  the  media.  A 
Bachelors  Degree,  preferably  in 
Journalism  or  Public  Relations, 
and  a  minimum  of  five  years  of 
professional  public  relations  ex¬ 
perience  is  desirable.  Position  is 
an  outstanding  career  opportun¬ 
ity,  offering  a  highly  competitive 
salary  and  fringe  benefits. 


CORPORATE  ADVERTISING 
WRITER-PHOTOGRAPHER 
World's  largest  manufacturer  of  electrical 
submergible  pumping  systems  seeks  a 
writer-photographer  for  new  advertising 
specialist  position.  Will  be  responsible  for 
developing  copy  and  photography  in  all 
phases  of  advertising  including  direct  mail, 
brochures,  catalogs,  media,  and  audio¬ 
visual  programs.  M^ust  have  good  writing, 
interviewing  and  research  skills  and  be  ex¬ 
perienced  in  35mm  and  larger  format  pho¬ 
tography.  Position  requires  a  self-assured 
quick  starter  who  sets  high  standards  for 
work.  Travel  involved.  Two  to  three  years 
experience  in  corporate  communications, 
media  or  agency  preferred;  college  degree 
in  advertising,  public  relations  or  journal¬ 
ism.  Send  resume  and  salary  requirements 
to  Manager.  Corporate  Communications, 
TRW  Reda,  P.O.  Box  1181.  Bartlesville, 
Oklahoma  74003. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F 


SYNDICATE  SALES 


ALL  ZONES:  New,  non-competitive  service 
needs  sales  reps  who  have  the  right  to 
carry  a  second  line,  and  are  now  calling  on 
all  ad  managers  or  publishers.  Commis- 
sionvrenewals.  Cal!  or  write  Mr.  Benson, 
Phase  Corp.,  345  Mt.  Lebanon  Blvd., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15234.  (412)  344-5655. 


I  Positions 
Wanted  *  .  . 


ACADEMIC 


EX-FLEET  STREET  JOURNALIST  now  lec¬ 
turing  seeks  post  anywhere  U.S..  Canada 
this  Fall.  A.  Thompson,  2  Raglan.  Westgate 
Street,  Cardiff.  ILK. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


SPIRITED  AD  MAN — with  competitive 
ideas,  seeks  paper  to  build  into  top  ad 
medium.  Will  trade  $35M  salesman  in¬ 
come  for  general  manager  responsibility. 
This  is  a  small  ad.  but  there  is  a  lot  behir^d 
it.  Box  623.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HARVARD  MBA  WITH  J-DEGREE 
Harvard  MBA  student  with  J-degree  seeks 
summer  writing  or  administrative  job  with 
publication.  Writing,  editing,  management 
experience — I  want  to  learn  the  ropes,  dis¬ 
cuss  future  possibilities.  Clips,  resume 
available.  Box  684,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MAN’WIFE  TEAM,  or  singly,  dedication 
with  38  years  weekly-small  daily  experi¬ 
ence  in  advertising,  news,  composition, 
management.  Prefer  Zone  3. 4, 6. 8.  If  mid¬ 
dle  age  doesn't  turn  you  off  contact  Mal¬ 
colm  Jones.  Box  302.  Monroe.  N.C.  281 10. 


PUBLISHER,  or  general  manager,  experi¬ 
enced  in  all  phases  of  daily  and  weekly 
newspaper  management.  Special  experi¬ 
ence  in  weekly  chain  organization,  with 
suburbans  a  specialty.  Available  im¬ 
mediately.  Box  734,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


Please  mail  resumes  to: 

E.  A.  Woy 

Central  Employment  Office 
Union  Carbide  Corporation 
Nuclear  Division,  P.  O.  Box  A 
Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee  3783( 


CIRCULATION  MAN,  20  years  experience. 
Employed,  desire  step  up.  Age  39.  Have 
experience  as  district  manager  on  small, 
district  manager  on  large  and  circulation 
manager  on  small.  Box  516,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATOR,  presently  assistant  on 
medium  sized  AM  PM  publication  in  highly 
competitive  area.  Stymied  in  present  posi¬ 
tion,  wish  to  relocate  as  manager  or  staff 
position  on  larger  paper.  Box  603,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 


An  Equal  Opportunity  Employar 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


E&P  Classifieds- 
As  effective  in 
the  newspaper  community 
as  your  newspaper's  classifieds 
are  in  your  community! 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  MANAGER  with 
over  20  years  experience  in  competitive 
major  metro  markets.  Strong  in  sales 
training,  major  account  contact  and  mar¬ 
ket  research,  seek  position  with  progres¬ 
sive  weekly  group  or  daily  newspaper.  Ex¬ 
cellent  references.  John  Brownell,  56  Car¬ 
riage  Hill  East,  Williamsville,  N.Y.  14221. 
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Positions  Wanted... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


EDITORIAL 


TOP  HOCKEY  WRITER  in  minors  wants  to 
cover  WHA/NHL.  Knowledgeable,  respect¬ 
ed  as  versatile  self-starter  in  ALL  sports. 
Trained  on  desk,  rim,  VDT.  Zone  2  or  5. 
Box  736,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HARDWORKING  REPORTER/PHOTOGRA¬ 
PHER,  25,  4  years  experience.  BA  degree. 
Now  on  weekly,  would  like  to  work  for  daily. 
Any  Zone.  Box  392,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


MULTI-TALENTED  WRITER  seeking  re¬ 
porting  job  in  any  Zone.  May  graduate,  BA 
Journalism-history  with  experience  in  pro 
and  college.  Emphasis  on  sports.  Box  6/2, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITING  OR  MAKEUP  job  wanted  by 
woman  journalist  who’s  ready  to  retire 
from  the  writing  end  of  the  game.  Box  673, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


REPORTER,  24,  seeks  general  assignment 
spot  on  Zone  2,3  daily.  2%  years  experi¬ 
ence  on  medium  size  daily.  Box  701,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


THOROUGH,  HARDWORKING  reporter, 
25,  seeks  position  on  government  or  public 
affairs  beat  with  daily  in  Zones  2,3,8,9.  3V2 
years  experience.  Married.  Penn  State 
grad.  Box  704,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOJOURNAUSM 


AWARD-WINNING,  talented,  experienced 
young  photographer  presently  employed  in 
public  relations  seeks  a  return  to  news¬ 
papers  in  the  form  of  photo-conscious 
daily.  Any  size,  any  Zone.  Experienced  all 
phases  of  news  photography  through  work 
with  3  Michigan  dailies.  Resume,  portfolio, 
clips  upon  request.  Box  611,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


IVY  LEAGUE  Graduate  Student  seeks 
fulltime  employment,  preferably  in  Zone  1, 
2  or  3.  Salary  is  secondary.  Write  M.  Din- 
tenfass,  155  A.  Ewing  St.,  Princeton,  N.J. 
08540. 


BOY  WONDER/SPORTS  EDITOR  wants 
new  writing/editing  position.  Upped  pre¬ 
sent  paper's  circulation  25%  with  award¬ 
winning  coverage.  2  years  on  weekly;  lay¬ 
out  and  photography,  also.  W.  Murphy, 
P.O.  Box  342,  Shrub  Oak,  N.Y.  10588. 


YOU  DEMAND  THE  BEST— I  demand  a 
change — and  hard,  productive  work.  Ver¬ 
satile  sportswriter,  deskman  and  copy  edi¬ 
tor,  26,  6  years  demanding  experience. 
Want  sports-news  position  on  medium- 
large  AM  daily.  Bright  copy,  imaginative 
layout  a  specialty.  The  best  money  can 
buy.  Experience  in  VDT/OCR.  Box  533, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  of  small  daily,  solid 
background  as  prize-winning  reporter, 
seeks  opportunity  in  Zone  9,  Arizona, 
elsewhere  considered.  No  empty  titles  but 
city  editorship,  reporting  OK  if  challenge 
adequate.  Box  643,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR/WRITER  can  do  it  all  on  a 
small  paper  or  be  a  writing  specialist  on  a 
large  one  in  Zone  2,3  or  5.  Box  627,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


42-22-36— DON’T  HIRE  A  BUST,  hire  the 
best  sportswriter, editor  available.  7  years 
experience  plus  graduate  school.  Zone  2  or 
Florida.  Box  621,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


VETERAN  NEWSMAN  can't  take  retire¬ 
ment,  needs  work,  parttime,  temporary, 
fulltime;  reporting,  rewrite,  copyreading, 
makeup.  Preferably  Long  Island  or  New 
England.  Health  excellent.  Box  641,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


WANTED:  Management  position  or  major 
sports  beat.  15  years  experience  in  all 
phases  including  management  of  daily  and 
weekly  operations.  Former  member  of 
Baseball  Writers.  Available  April  15.  Box 
619,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MAGAZINE  MAN:  Top  writer,  good  editor, 
built  magazine  from  scratch,  seeks  new 
opportuni^.  Former  investigative  reporter, 
feature  writer,  beat  man,  camera  man,  city 
editor,  would  do  these  again — opportunity 
what  counts.  Box  647,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED:  A  publisher  of  a  small  town  or 
suburban  weekly  who  isn’t  happy  with  his 
editorial  product  and  is  looking  for  an 
editor  to  make  him  happy.  Family  man,  28, 
with  6  years  experience  as  weekly  editor 
(award-winner),  daily  reporter/photog¬ 
rapher  with  enthusiasm  and  ability  will  give 
your  product  pizazz  and  pride.  Box  683, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SOGGY  NORTHWEST  REPORTER  wants  to 
get  out  of  the  rain.  2  years  news,  feature 
and  camera  experience  on  30,000  daily. 
All  inquiries  from  Zones  4,6,8  and  lower  9 
considered.  Resume,  clips  and  references 
available.  Box  661,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


IMPORTED 

Foreign-born,  U.S. -educated  reporter.  Add 
intercultural  perspective  and  global  di¬ 
mension  to  staff.  Over  6  years  of  general 
assignment,  government,  courts  in  Zone  5. 
MAJ,  polyglot,  shorthand.  Medium  to  large 
daily,  news  magazine  or  news  service.  Box 
671,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AWARD-WINNING  NEWSMAN,  28,  seeks 
pwsition  on  big  daily.  MJ,  Swarthmore  BA 
(Highest  Honors).  Fearless  questioner, 
elegant  writer,  experience  on  all  beats. 
Boldly  quit  last  job  to  maintain  integrity, 
sanity.  Box  669,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


TALENTED  FEATURE  WRITER,  editor, 
photographer  with  BA  and  4  years  experi¬ 
ence  on  West  Coast  daily  seeks  good  job 
anywhere.  Would  make  top-notch  lifestyle 
editor.  Exceptionally  conscientious.  Box 
668,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SCIENCE/MEDICAL  editorial  position 
wanted  in  Zone  9,  especially  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  area.  Rare  combination:  PhD 
biomedical  scientist  with  university  re¬ 
search  and  teaching  experience,  plus  7 
years  of  journalism  experience,  including 
investigative  newspaper  reporting  and 
present  position  as  award-winning  writer/ 
editor  of  a  50,000  circulation  quarterly 
house  science  magazine.  Mainstream 
journalism,  industrial  or  university  position 
desired.  Box  657,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  WRITER,  MS,  with  exten¬ 
sive  knowledge  of,  and  experience  in,  the 
performing  arts  and  education,  seeking 
writer-editor  position.  Box  691,  Editor  £ 
Publisher. 


SEASONED  NEWSMAN,  48,  with  young, 
energetic  outlook  available  immediately. 
Reporting,  copy  editing,  head  writing,  lay¬ 
out,  staff  management — I’ve  done  it  all,  15 
years  on  100,000-<^  Midwest  AM,  depart¬ 
ment  head  4  years.  More  recently  in  in¬ 
dustrial  PR  management.  Seeking  return 
to  newsroom  in  responsible  career  posi¬ 
tion.  Resume  on  request.  Box  659,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


18  YEARS  bureau  chief,  reporting,  writing 
virtually  every  facet  ot*the  human  experi¬ 
ence  on  New  jersey  dailies.  Handle  35mm. 
Seeking  challenge  as  city  editor  or  edito¬ 
rial,  feature,  special  assignment  writer. 
References.  Box  689,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CANADIAN  and  U.S.  trained  writer,  pho¬ 
tographer  and  editor.  BJ,  6  years  experi¬ 
ence.  Electronic  editing.  Cold,  hot  sys¬ 
tems.  Layout  specialist.  Seek  editor  posi¬ 
tion  in  U.S.  or  Canada  which  would  provide 
enough  freedom  to  show  you  what  my 
dynamic,  reasonable,  modern  approach 
can  do.  Box  681,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MAY  GRADUATE  looking  for  sports  writing 
job.  Has  experience  in  writing,  editing, 
page  layout  and  photography.  Will  locate 
anywhere.  Send  job  applications  to  Daniel 
Cote,  1520  Sherburne  Dr.  Apt.  106,  St. 
Cloud,  Minn.  56301. 


AP  AWARD-WINNING  reporting  by  family 
man,  34,  Been  around  the  block,  now 
ready  for  long-term  output  and  advance¬ 
ment  on  PM  or  weekly  paper.  Experience 
includes  city  editorship  of  small  South 
Dakota  daily,  and  government-police-fire 
beats  on  medium  Ohib'  daily.  Speak  Span¬ 
ish,  good  with  camera,  best  on  people-fea¬ 
tures,  humor,  columns,  editorials.  Zones 
1,2,3, 5.  Mark  Winheld,  912  First  St.,  San¬ 
dusky,  Ohio  44870.  (419)  625-2990. 


HUMANIST  VERBIPHILE,  23,  seeks  re¬ 
porting  job  anywhere,  any  beat.  Wide  in¬ 
terests  and  skills.  Yale  History  BA.  Try  me. 
Box  722,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WORKING  EDITOR  with  can-do  attitude 
for  supplement  or  news/feature  post  at 
daily  or  top  job  at  metro  weekly.  One  de¬ 
cade  of  experience;  top  management  my 
goal.  Strong  on  writing,  visual  impact, 
creativity,  accuracy,  excitment,  meeting 
deadlines,  developing  writers.  Good  re¬ 
sume,  references.  Box  713,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


REPORTER-EDITOR,  32,  with  8  years  ex¬ 
perience  and  Masters  seeks  position  on 
daily,  weekly  newspaper.  Specialties: 
Municipal  government,  education,  police, 
sports  reporting:  picture  taking:  typog¬ 
raphy,  layout,  production.  Zones  1,2,5. 
Call  (313)  546-6933. 


BUSINESS  WRITER,  general  assignment 
reporter  seeks  spot  on  daily.  2  years  on 
60,000  AM/PM  after  experience  with  Dun 
and  Bradstreet  and  law  firm.  Box  721, 
Editor  &  Publisher., 


JOURNALIST,  7  years,  wants  to  settle  in 
rural/agricultural  area.  Law  Degree.  Week¬ 
ly  or  daily  position,  $600  per  month.  Avail¬ 
able  June  1.  Box  723,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER,  31,  with  4 
years  wide  experience,  good  French  and 
Spanish,  seeks  job  on  overseas  English 
language  publication.  Box  716,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


I’M  READY  to  edit  my  own  small  daily.  I 
have  25  years  experience  as  reporter,  city 
editor,  telegraph  editor,  copy  editor  and 
assistant  managing  editor.  Currently 
employed  at  $12M.  Age  49;  MA  Degree: 
fluent  French,  Spanish,  Would  consider  in¬ 
itial  assignment  as  managing  editor.  Loca¬ 
tion  unimportant.  Box  702,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITOR,  30,  proven  track  record  as  man¬ 
aging  editor,  metro  and  city  editor  in  Zone 
2.  Seek  newsroom  executive  slot  on  paper 
that  wants  to  go  places.  Box  709,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SEASONED  REPORTER  in  New  England 
with  cub  reporter’s  enthusiasm  seeking 
fresh,  in-depth  assignments  by  editors 
who  appreciate  normal  intelligence 
coupled  with  above-average  energy.  Have 
clips,  will  travel.  Box  728,  ^itor  & 
Publisher. 


RESPONSIBLE,  ASSERTIVE  reporter,  24, 
seeks  opportunity  to  advance.  SVi  years 
total  experience,  2Vi  years  with  metro 
daily.  J-school  grad.  Want  chance  with 
daily  Zones  1,2,9.  Box  697,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER 
$300  RANGE 
(714)  927-1029 


TOP-NOTCH  REPORTER,  26,  4  years  hard 
news/features  on  medium  daily,  1  year 
technical  editing,  BA  plus  grad  work,  ^ek 
reporter  or  desk  spot  Zones  3,4,6.  Box 
712,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FREELANCE 


FAMOUS  FACE  ARTIST!  You’ve  seen  my 
portrait  sketches  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal.  Pep  up  columns,  editorials,  features. 
Wayne  Barrett,  Box  323,  OIney,  Md. 
20^2.  Ph.  (301)  926-8275. 


PROFESSIONAL  FREELANCE  WRITER, 
Long  Island-New  York  area.  Joan  Greguski, 
15  Bayside  Ave.,  Oyster  Bay,  N.Y.  11771. 


PHOTOJOURNAUSM 


PHOTOGRAPHER — 10  years  news  experi¬ 
ence.  Can  also  do  reporting.  Will  relocate. 
Box  639,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSMAN 


JOURNEYMAN  PRESSMAN,  camera, 
olatemaking,  25  years  experience.  Fore¬ 
man  or  2nd  man.  Resume  on  request.  Zone 
6,8,9.  Box  710,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 


COMPOSING  ROOM  SUPERINTENDENT 
or  General  Foreman  seeks  position  with 
medium  size  daily.  25  years  experience 
with  hot  metal  and  cold  type  operation, 
also  conversions.  Available  now.  Box  649, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MAN  with  extensive  background  in  com¬ 
position,  hot  and  cold,  newspaper  and 
commercial,  management  experience,  de¬ 
gree.  Desires  position  as  composing  room 
supervisor  or  assistant  production  man¬ 
ager.  Resume.  Box  656,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TECHNICIAN  looking  for  position  in 
either  Zone  7  or  9.  Trained  on  Harris 
equipment,  especially  2500  system.  Young 
and  willing  to  work.  Box  674,  Editor  £ 
Publisher. 


TYPESETTER,  veiy  fast  and  very  accurate. 
Experienced  on  (Jompugraphic  and  Fair- 
child.  Also  pasteup,  darkroom  and  proof¬ 
reading.  Looking  for  work  in  rural  area, 
milder  climate.  Contact  Kay  Gleason,  Rt. 
1,  Box  208,  Wells,  Maine  04090. 


EXPERIENCED  PRODUCTION  MANAGER. 
Worked  with  top  TV  listings  company. 
Qualified  machinist,  typesetter  and  floor- 
man.  Extensive  work  with  Compugraphic 
unified  composer,  2961  and  some  work 
with  ACM  9000.  Also  familiar  with  camera 
work.  Seeking  a  permanent  position.  Box 
719,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBUC  RELATIONS 


YOUNG  PR  PRO  seeks  to  move  up  to  chal¬ 
lenging  corporate  public  relations  post.  7 
years  experience.  Solid  newswriting,  crea¬ 
tive  copy,  and  related  publicity  skills.  Per¬ 
sonable  and  responsible.  Top  references. 
Have  portfolio — will  travel.  Prefer  Zones  8 
and  9.  Box  513,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SENIOR  PR  EXECUTIVE  with  Canadian 
wife  seeks  relocation  north  of  48th  paral¬ 
lel.  6  years  New  York  experience  in  multi¬ 
national  corporations  includes  editorial 
services,  press  relations,  public  affairs  wri¬ 
ter.  Former  journalist  with  daily,  wire  ser¬ 
vice,  news  magazine.  Box  729,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  By  Robert  U.  Brown 
Circulation  not  aii  gloom 


Mullen  picked 
to  succeed 
Serrill  at  NNA 


The  headline  news  is  that  total  daily 
newspaper  circulation  has  declined  in  the 
last  two  years.  The  behind-the-headline 
news  is  that  declines  were  not  general,  a 
lot  of  newspapers  and  some  state  totals 
showed  circulation  gains  contrary  to  the 
national  average. 

According  to  figures  prepared  for 
E&P’s  1976  International  Year  Book  (the 
56th  edition  is  expected  to  be  out  by  the 
end  of  this  month),  total  daily  newspaper 
circulation  at  the  end  of  1975  was 
60,655,431,  a  drop  of  1.9%  from  the  1974 
figures. 

In  two  years,  the  inflation,  unemploy¬ 
ment  and  higher  prices  of  the  recession 
period  depressed  total  newspaper  circu¬ 
lation  to  its  lowest  point  in  10  years  and 
3.9%  below  its  record-high  of  63.1  mill¬ 
ion  in  1973. 

In  terms  of  numbers,  daily  newspapers 
at  the  end  of  last  year  stood  at  1,756 
compared  to  1 ,768  in  ’74  and  1 ,774  in  ’73. 
Ten  years  ago  there  were  1,751  dailies. 

The  circulation  picture  was  by  no 
means  uniform  throughout  the  country. 
There  were  1 1  states  that  showed  in¬ 
creases  in  the  total  morning-evening  cir¬ 
culation  figure  over  1974.  They  were: 
Alaska,  Arkansas,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  New 
Mexico,  North  Dakota,  Utah  and  West 
Virginia. 

There  were  15  states  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  that  showed  gains  in  the 
morning  field  and  16  states  showing  gains 
in  the  evening  field.  They  were  not 
necessarily  the  same  in  all  instances. 
Those  ahead  in  ’75  over  ’74  in  the 

Publisher  opposes 
‘right  of  reply’  plan 

Otis  Chandler,  publisher,  Los  Angeles 
Times,  said  he  is  opposed  to  an  absolute 
right  of  access  to  news  columns. 

Speaking  to  the  Advertising  Club  of 
Los  Angeles,  Chandler  referred  to  a 
Mobil  Oil  proposal  (E&P,  March  13)  in 
which  they  asked  newspapers  to  volun¬ 
tarily  establish  a  system  of  public  access 
to  provide  a  forum  for  rebuttal. 

While  this  sounds  good.  Chandler  said 
he  believes  “this  now-voluntary  cam¬ 
paign  for  the  right  of  access  to  our  news 
and  advertising  columns  will  continue  to 
generate  additional  steam.  The  next  step 
would  be  mandated  by  law  that  we  pro¬ 
vide  access  to  our  newspapers  for  oppos¬ 
ing  views  and  special  interest  groups.  If 
that  happens,  we  might  as  well  fold  up 
the  tent  and  go  fishing  because  we  have 
lost  control  of  our  products.  We  would 
be  merely  public  carriers,  just  like  the 
telephone  and  telegraph  companies.’’ 


morning  field  were:  Arizona,  Arkansas, 
California,  Connecticut,  District  of  Col¬ 
umbia  and  Idaho,  Indiana,  Louisiana, 
Maryland,  Mississippi,  Missouri, 
Nevada,  New  Jersey,  New  Mexico, 
South  Dakota  and  West  Virginia. 

Those  ahead  in  the  evening  field  were: 
Alabama,  Alaska,  Arkansas,  Idaho,  Il¬ 
linois,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Maine,  Missis¬ 
sippi,  Montana,  New  Hampshire,  New 
Mexico,  North  Dakota,  Utah,  Wisconsin 
and  Wyoming. 

To  re-cap,  those  showing  gains  in  both 
the  morning  and  evening  fields  were:  Ar¬ 
kansas,  Idaho,  Mississippi  and  New 
Mexico. 

Obviously,  not  all  newspapers  had  cir¬ 
culation  losses  in  the  last  year.  Those 
that  had  gains  should  be  able  to  tell  their 
less  fortunate  brethren  something. 

• 

Penna.  publisher 
buys  Conn,  daily 

Scoggins  Publishing  Co.,  York,  Pa. 
has  acquired  the  Winsted  (Conn.)  Citizen 
(“Serving  Northwest  Connecticut  since 
the  blizzard  of ’88’’)  from  John  W.  Nash, 
64,  who  will  devote  full  time  to  publish¬ 
ing  the  Westfield  (Mass.)  News. 

The  sale  price  was  not  disclosed. 
LeRoy  Keller  represented  J.  D.  Scoggins 
in  the  sale. 

Joseph  A.  Bradley,  managing  editor, 
and  secretary  of  the  York  (Pa.)  Record, 
was  named  publisher  of  the  Citizen. 

Local  support  ads 

Speed  Queen’s  national  advertising 
and  major  market  campaigns,  announced 
this  week,  will  be  supported  by  local 
dealer  and  distributor  advertising  in 
newspapers,  the  company  said.  Foote, 
Cone  and  Belding  is  the  ad  agency. 


William  G.  Mullen,  general  counsel 
and  corporate  secretary  of  the  National 
Newspaper  Association,  has  been  cho¬ 
sen  by  the  association’s  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  to  succeed  Theodore  A.  Serrill  as 
NNA’s  executive  vicepresident. 

Serrill  will  retire  in  January  after  serv¬ 
ing  for  the  last  15  years  as  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  executive  vicepresident  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager.  Mullen,  who  will  continue 
as  senior  NNA  counsel,  will  assume  his 
new  duties  on  January  2. 

The  appointment  was  approved  by  the 
board  at  its  meeting  here  during  NNA’s 
15th  Annual  Government  Affairs  Con¬ 
ference. 

Mullen  has  been  with  NNA  for  the  last 
six  years.  Immediately  prior  to  coming  to 
NNA,  he  was  corporation  counsel  for 
the  city  of  Joliet,  III.  Following  gradua¬ 
tion  from  Catholic  University’s  Colum¬ 
bus  School  of  Law,  he  was  employed  by 
the  Illinois  State  Bar  Association.  Mul¬ 
len  is  also  a  foreign  service  graduate  of 
Georgetown  University. 

Mullen’s  responsibilities  as  corporate 
secretary  will  be  reassigned  early  next 
year. 

In  January,  Serrill  will  complete  a 
career  in  newspaper  and  newspaper  as¬ 
sociation  work  which  began  43  years  ago 
in  Washington  with  the  former 
Washington  Daily  News.  After  his  re¬ 
tirement  from  his  NNA  post,  Serrill  will 
remain  in  the  Washington  area  and  will 
engage  in  special  assignments  for  the  as¬ 
sociation  and  consulting  work. 

• 

Lehmkuhl  promoted 

David  C. Lehmkuhl  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  from  media  planner  to  associate 
media  director  at  N  W  Ayer  ABH  Inter¬ 
national,  New  York. 


.  ^dS/>r/r//ied,.y^u‘. 


Today  your  paper  may  be 
more  valuable  than  next 
year.  Find  out  now  from 
a  responsible  broker. 


Brokers  of  Newspaper, 
Radio,  TV  and 
CATV  properties 


WASHINGTON,  DC; 

1730  K  Street,  N  W  20006 
(202)  393-3456 

CHICAGO: 

1429  Tribune  Tower,  6061  1 
(312)  337  2754 

DALLAS: 

6060  N  Central  Expwy  ,  75206 
(214)691  2345 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
1  1 1  Sutter  Street,  94104 
(415)  392  5671 
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Linotpon  303 


For  the  Best  Price/Performance  Package 
in  a  CRT  Phototypesetter 


Linotron  303  is  a  time-tested  unit  which  is  today  reliably  and 
economically  serving  the  needs  of  newspaper  composing 
rooms,  book  and  periodical  publishers  as  well  as  commercial 
typesetters  around  the  world.  It  functions  as  a  stand-alone 
typesetter  or  as  a  component  of  Mergenthaler’s  total  systems 
package  called  System  V,  where  it  becomes  the  key  element 
for  all  composition  functions — on-line  and  off-line  to  basic  or 
sophisticated  editorial,  classified,  display  and  wire  service 
systems. 

Linotron  303  provides  you  with  the  largest  selection  of  to¬ 
day's  most  popular  typefaces,  as  they  were  originally  drawn.  It 
also  gives  you  access  to  such  internationally  famous  type 
foundries  in  the  Mergenthaler  Group  as  Haas,  Stempel  and 
Deberny  &  Peignot,  as  welt  as  licensed  designs  from  all  other 
major  type  foundries  and  original  work  from  award-winning, 
contemporary  designers. 

Linotron  303  can  set  better  than  300  (11 -pica)  lines  per 
minute,  or  roughly  600,000  characters  per  hour,  in  137  point 
sizes  from  4  to  72  point,  in  Vz  point  increments. 


With  a  capacity  of  either  11  or  24  grids  of  1 44  characters 
each,  1 584  or  3456  characters  are  always  instantly  available 
on  Linotron  303.  These  characters  can  be  electronically 
slanted,  expanded  or  condensed  to  provide  an  infinite  number 
of  character/size  combinations. 

Additional  options  or  features  of  the  Linotron  303  provide 
forward  and  reverse  film  leading  in  Va  point  steps,  fast  grid 
changes,  base-line  jump  facility  in  Vs  point  increments,  64  or 
100  pica  versions,  instant  point  size  changes  and  complete 
software  support. 

More  versatility  and  capability  per  dollar  invested  are  built 
into  the  Mergenthaler  Linotron  303  than  any  other  CRT 
typesetter  available  today.  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company, 
Mergenthaler  Drive 
Plainview,  N.Y.  11803 
(516)  694-1300. 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 
Mergenthaler  Drive.  Plainview,  New  York  1 1 803 

□  Send  us  more  information  about  Linotron  303. 

□  Have  Saies  Engineer  contact  me. 


Company_ 


-Zip- 


61  SB 


City 


-State. 


Make  your 
voices  heard 

. .  First  Amendment  freedoms  are  more  important  than  any 
of  the  other  rights  preserved  to  us  in  the  Bill  of  Rights.  These 
freedoms  come  first  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  that  is  where  they 
belong.  Our  whole  destiny  as  a  nation  depends  upon  our 
keeping  Freedom  of  the  Press  and  Freedom  of  Speech  invio¬ 
late  and  upon  our  doing  everything  in  our  power  to  prevent  the 
erosion  and  weakening  of  these  rights.  You  people  of  the  press 
are  our  watchdogs.  It  is  your  high  duty  to  let  in  the  light  so 
desperately  needed  for  the  proper  functioning  of  our  Ameri¬ 
can  form  of  democracy.  Once  these  rights  have  been 
weakened  and  their  full  vigor  diminished,  we  may  never  repair 

the  damage The  Press  still  has  a  long  battle  ahead 

You  must  take  every  available  opportunity  to  make  direct 
challenges  and  to  make  your  voices  heard.  You  have  the 
means  at  your  disposal,  in  your  own  papers,  to  broadcast  your 
message  loud  and  clear ” 

From  address  by  Harold  R.  Medina,  (1.8. 

Senior  Circuit  Judge,  2nd  Circuit,  (1.8.  Court 
of  Appeals,  to  the  Ohio  Newspaper  Association, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  February  20, 1976. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 

ALBUQUERQUE  TRIBUNE  •  BIRMINGHAM  POST-HERALD  *  CINCINNATI  POST  KENTUCKY  POST  .  PIHSBURGH  PRESS  •  EL  PASO  HERALD-POST  .  EVANSVILLE  PRESS 
FULLERTON  (CALIF  )  DAILY  NEVYS  TRIBUNE  •  MEMPHIS  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL  •  CLEVELAND  PRESS  •  COLUMBUS  CITIZEN-JOURNAL  •  DENVER  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEVYS 
KNOXVILLE  NEWS-SENTINEL  .  MEMPHIS  PRESS-SCIMITAR  •  HOLLYWOOD  (FLA  )  SUN-TAHLER  •  THE  STUART  (FLA.)  NEWS  •  THE  SAN  JUAN  (PUERTO  RICO)  STAR 

*  Give  light  and  the  people  will  find  their  own  way  ’ 


